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SIOOD management is not only 

eS a cause but also a result of a 

Vis a} y company’s enviable reputation, 

== for, as the passing years bring 

increasing prestige, the organization at- 

tracts the highest type of agents and 
representatives to it. 

The trademark of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company symbolizes one 
- hundred and twelve years of business 
integrity, financial stability and prompt 
fulfillment of every promise. 

It is not strange that the most 
desirable agents should associate themi- 
selves with such an organization. 


One of these agents is in your im- 
mediate vicinity. He will see that 
you are soundly indemnified against 
financial loss through fire or through 
the interruption of business or living 
conditions caused by fire. He is also 
authorized to offer to every policy- 
holder, without extra cost, the services 
of Hartford Fire Prevention Engineers 
who seek out and remove the causes 


of fire. 

You will find that your local Hartford 
agent will gladly co-operate with you. 
If you do not know his name, just 
write to the company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
‘write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF | | 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 Franklin H. a President 


‘icuer Epucation| 






A condense’ set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed ao in yourown 





The leading institution for Dramatic d Expressional 
training im America. Connected with. Charles Froh- | 
man's Empire Theatre and Companies. | 
Fall term opens October 26th. For information apply te 


SECRETARY, 258 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. ¥ 
Sist Year 











Courses English, Spanish, 
Matinematice, Cheminiry, Draw: 
BB cthereabyectp ae even by co 


The Buiversity 1 of @ 





home, or while traveling. u will find in a 
little book a wealth of information about food ele - 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 
a, YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
R TIRESOME EXERCISES 






any time. 


Chicaga |; 
25 







Division 9, __Chicago, 

















Eective weight control diets, acid and 














, laxative and blood-build- 
ing diets, and diets used in the 
tion of various chronic m: 
Valuable booklet, “EATING FOR 
EFFICIENCY,” will be sent to 
you upon receipt of 10c to cover 
mailing cost. 







correc- 
ies. 














MEAL TH EXTENSION BUREAU 
2 Good Health Buildin 
Battie ereex 























AMERICAN 
H.7524 Oremel Ave. & S8th St. 


ERSONAL POWE 


a big practical book by Keith J. Thomas, | 
shows you the way to happiness and suc- 

cess through concentration and the de- 
velopment of energy and will. Read it and 
make good. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York | 

















Digesting the Foreigner 


America’s big problem. has wrestled 
with it for generations. The United States Immi- 
graticn Commission spent four years studying the 
effect of immigration on American civilization, and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D., 





Health Care of the Baby 


(Revised Edition, 165th Thousand) 
By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 

The thirteenth edition of this work comes of 
@ naturally increased demand which caused Dr. 
Fischer to rewrite it in part, add two new chapters, 
and carefully revise the remainder. Four eo 
tant steps in ered with 


ba 
45 all con ncies has full consideration. 
A classic for the nursery and the hom 
ptm Cloth, 231 pages. Minevetes. 
$1 00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














Sergeant York and His People 


By SAM K. COWAN 
A sti inspiring, and truthful record of the 
making of the man who became our greatest hero 
of the World War. “There's a good, honest 


ening of the throat for you then aves are not th er 
for whom we are editing this boo page, that yi ay 
—Harry Hansen, Laney Eauor 
News. 
12mo. Cloth. 292 pages. Ilustr 
$2.00 net; by mail, $2.12 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





























Fish That Climb Trees— 


Fresh and amazing revelations about the little-known peculiarities of animals come 
to you thick and fast in the mammoth and masterly book— 


CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY 





Research Pro- 
fessor of Government and Public Administration, 
New York University, and | w. Jett a. Director 
of the Bureau of Applied Ec 
who were officially associated with the pen 
have given the gist of its 42-volume report in their 
wonderfully comprehensive and interesting book — 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM | 


(New and Revised Edition) 


After passing through four editions, the book is 
now coming from the press in a fifth edition, revised, 
enlarged, and strictly up-to-date, by Rufus D. 
Smith, M.A., Associate Professor of Public Econ- 
omy, New York University. The book now coh- 
tains immigration iaws and regulations up to May, 
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How 
Baby 
Sponges 
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Begi 
Life! 








A simply written; intensely fascinating, and com pe pe work that gives a non-technical but 
scrupulously accurate pe of each animal, an 
tiniest microscopic protozoa of the 


By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., and Member of the Marine Biological 


Association of the United Kingdom. 


each group of animals, on the earth, —_ the 
dawn-of- life period up to the most complex type known t 
the astc and interesting things that this book will tell you chest 














Dr. Duncan, the author, is a noted biologist. You 
will be interested in what he says about evolution yd pa 
and how he traces the ancestry of the elephant and 





the denizens of the wild —the beautiful courtship of birds, 
how queen bees are put to death when they get old, socia- 
bility of snails, fishes that bore their way into bodies of Whales 
other fishes, fishes that climb trees, fishes that walk on the 
bottom of the ocean, the extraordinary tribe of slave makers That 
among the ants, love makin and affectionate embraces of 
scorpions, how seals keep guard over their harems, the Eat 
animals that hang by their feet while sleeping, times when 
Mrs. Octopus henpecks her husband, monkeys that never Dolphins 
. 
and of the animals that ‘chew the cud” after dinner is over; Alive! ! 
how the camel stores away water for future consumption. } 
The book is full of interest and instruction for 
young and old, contains more than 200 illustra- 
als, made from photogtepne. Sasieen 








ler’ their feet on the ground, remarkable conjugal fidelity 
of hedgehogs, singular peculiarities of the aye-aye monkey 











opxtess beautiful color 


the recommendations of its authors 
will go far toward solving the problem. 


Cloth. Ry 682 pages 
$3, net. 12, postpaid 


encneentennteensaeinaiaiiai 














the horse, step by step, back to the Eocene period. should 


be in every private and public library. 


Medium 8v0. Cloth. 450 pages: many illustrations: $3.50 net; $3.70 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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How Ten Minutes’ Fun Every 


Day Keeps Me Fit 


By Walter Camp 


Famous Yale Coach’s “Daily Dozen” Exercises Now on Phonograph Records 


in the smoking compartment of a Pull- 
man sleeping-car when a man came in 
and said, “Mr. Camp?” 

I told him I was, and he continued, “Well, 
there is a man in the car here who is in very bad 
shape, and we wondered if you could not do 
something for him.” , 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“This fellow is running up and down 
the aisle in his pajamas,” the man said, 
“trying to get them to stop the train to 
let him get some dope because he hasn’t 
slept for four nights.” 

gts back in the car and found a 
man about 38 years old, white as a sheet, 
with a pulse of 110, and twitching all 
over. I learned that he had been man- 
aging a munitions plant and had broken 
down under the work because he had 
transgressed all the laws of nature, and 
given up all exercise, and had been 
working day and night. 

“For God’s sake,” he said to me, 
“can’t you put me to sleep? If some- 
body can only put me to sleep!” He 
was standing all bent over. 

“Don’t stand that way, stand this 
way!” I said, and-I straightened him up 
and_started putting him through a few 
exercises to stretch his body muscles. 
Pretty soon the color gradually began to 
come back into his face, and the twitch- 
ing stopped. Then I said to him, “I am 
going to put you through the whole set 
of ‘Daily Dozen’ exercises once. Then 
I am going to send you back to your 
berth.” 

So I did that and didn’t hear any 
more from him, but the next morning he came to 
me in the dining car and said: 

“You don’t leave this train until you’ve 
taught me those exercises. I slept last night 
for the first time in five nights.” 

I taught him the “Daily Dozen” and two 
months later I got a letter from him, saying: 

“My dear good Samaritan, I am back on the 
job all right again, and I am teaching every- 
body those exercises.” 

The “Daily Dozen” was originally devised as 
a setting-up drill for picked young men—the 
boys who were in training during the war. But 
its greatest value is for those men and women 
who are hemmed in between four walls most of 
the time and are beginning to realize that their 
bodies aren’t as fit as their minds. 

I applied it to middle-aged men, and men past 
middle age, too, during the war—including mem- 
bers of the cabinet in Washington—who simply 
had to do much more work than they were used 
to doing, without breaking down. In the “ Daily 
Dozen” I soon found I had something that would 
actually increase their reserve power. They 
grew progressively more fit as we went along. 

People think that they can take an orgy of 
exercise and make up for a long period of neglect 
when they do not take any exercise at all. 
You can not do that. Do not go to a gym- 
nasium. That tires you to death. That is 
old-fashioned. We do not have to do that any 
more. A man or woman can keep himself or 


O: night during the war I was sitting 


herself fit with six or seven minutes a day. 
There is no reason why a man at 50 or 60 or 70 
should not be supple; and if he is supple, then 
he grows old very slowly—but the place where he 
must look after himself is in his body muscles— 
Walter Camp. 


Mr. Camp is famous as a great Yale foot- 
ball coach, and athletic authority, but few 
people know that he is also a successful business 
man. Although sixty years old he is stronger 
and more supple than most younger men, and 
he uses his own “Daily Dozen” exercises regu- 
larly in-order to remain so. 

Since the war, the “Daily Dozen” has been 
making busy men and women fit and keeping 





WALTER CAMP 


Originator of the Famous “Daily Dozen” System 


them so—and the exercises are now proving 
more efficient than ever—due to a great im- 
provement in the system. This is it:— 

With Mr. Camp’s special permission all the 
twelve exercises have been set to music—on 
phonograph records that can be played on any 
disc machine. 

In addition, a chart is furnished for each 
exercise—showing by actual photographs the 
exact movements to make for every one of the 
“commands”—which are given by a voice 
speaking on the record. So now you can make 
your phonograph keep you fit. 

With these records and charts a man or 
woman can keep himself or herself fit with only 
a few minutes’ exercise a day—and it is so much 
fun that some of the “Daily Dozen” fans go 
through the whole twelve exercises to the 
spirited music twice every morning—just as a 
matter of sheer enjoyment. 

Mr. Camp says that the place where we must 
look after ourselves is in the body or the trunk 
muscles. 

This is so because we are all in reality “caged 
animals.” When a man stops hunting and fishing for 


-food and earns it sitting at a desk, he becomes a 


captive animal—just as much as a lion or a tiger in 
the Zoo—and_his trunk muscles deteriorate because 
they cease to be used. Then comes constipation and 
other troubles which savage men never have. 

The remedy is to imitate the “exercises” of caged 
. They know how to keep themselves fit— 
and they do it too. 

How? Simply by constantly stretching and turn- 
ing and twisting the trunk or body muscles! When 
Mr. Camp discovered that men and women can imi- 
tate the caged animal with enormous profit to their 
health, he devised the “Daily Dozen”—to provide 
this indispensable exercise—the only exercise people 
really need to keep in proper condition. 


Many people have written to the Health Builders 
telling them of the benefits they have received. Here 
is part of one letter: 

_“‘We wish to express our satisfaction and delight 
with our set of records and exercises. Our entire 
family of eight, including the maid, are taking them. 
The children are fascinated with them and bring 
the neighbors’ children to do them.”—Mrs. CHarLEs 
C. Hicxtscn, 828 Vine St., La Crosse, Wis. 

The Health Builders’ improved system now in- 
ri cludes the entire “Daily Dozen” exercises, 
set to specially selected music, on large 
ro-inch double disc phonograph records; 
twelve handsome charts, printed in two colors, 
with over 60 actual photographs illustrat- 
ing each movement of each exercise; and a 
little book by Walter Camp explaining the 
new principles of his famous system. 

Any man or woman who exercises with 
this system regularly, even if it is only six 
or seven minutes a day, will feel better and 
have more endurance and “pep” than they 
have had since they were in their "teens— 
and they will find those few minutes the best 
fun of their day. 


Try the Complete System 
Free—For Five Days 


You can not fully appreciate the real joy of 
doing ‘the “Daily Dozen” to music until you 
try it. So we want to send you, absolutely 
free for five days, the “Daily Dozen” on 
phonograph records and charts ilhistrating 
the movements. These fullsize» ten-inch, 
double-disc records playable on any disc 
machine contain the complete Daily Dozen 
Exercises, and the 60 actual phetographs 
accompanying the records show clearly every 
movement that will put renewed vigor and 
glowing health into your body—with only ten 
minutes’ fun a day. A beautiful record album 
comes free with the set. 

No need to send any money. Simply 
mail the coupon below and get Walter Camp’s “ Daily 
Dozen” on phonograph records. Enjoy the records 
for five days, and if for any reason you are not satisfied, 
return them and you owe nothing. But if you decide 
to keep the records, you can pay for them at the easy 
rate of only $2.50 down, and $2 a month for four 
months until the sum of $10.50 is paid. Thousands 
of people have paid $15 for the same system but 
you can now get it for only $ro.so if you act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself at 
our expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to keep fit. 
You'll feel better, look better, and have more en- 
durance and “pep” than you ever had in years— 
and you'll find it’s fun to exercise to music! Don’t 
put off getting this remarkable System that will add 
years to your life and make you happier by keeping 
you in glowing health. Mail the coupon today. 
Address Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 910, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


FIVE DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., 
Dept. 910, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense 
the Complete Health Builder Series containing Walter 
Camp's entire “Daily Dozen” on five double-disc ten-inch 
records; the 60 actual photographs; and the beautiful 
record album. If for any reason I am not satisfied with 
the system. I may return it to you and will owe you nothing. 
But if I decide to keep it, I will send you $2.50 in five days 
(as the first payment) and agree to pay $2 a month for four 
months until the total of $10.50 is paid. 


PERMIDs oc vc ccescnssvcccdeccedecdesesccesccesessccececs 
(Please Write Plainly) 

BA inc ccc cbs tddescadonestetscecegcosecsscnce 

CRIBS iio 0.60 o . cbnse cocwdscce DORI. 0 ceie'c adic css cocdescce 

If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price send 


only $10.00. 
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‘Your Bookseller Has It 


Clinton, Ia.—Backus Art Store. 
Cohoes, N. Y.—F. Steenbergh. 





Adrian, Mich.—Sheffield Book Shop. 

Akron, O.—Akron News Co.; M. O'Neil Co.; 
Robinson's Book Store. 

Albany. N. Y.—R. Fred Clapp. Jr.; Kimball 
Bros.; John Skinner; Jos. Green. 

Albia, Ia.—Gibbons Novelty Shop. 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Strong’s 
Store. 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s Book Store; Hess 
Bros.; Buchman’s Book Store. 

Ames, Ia.—Reynolds & Iverson; College 
Book Store. 

Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros. 

Annapolis, Md.—Geo. J. Davis. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Slater’s Book Shop; 
Geo. Wahr; Graham's Book Store. 

Appleton, Wis.—P. M. Conkey & Co.; 
Pettibone-Peabody Co. 

Asheville, N. C.—Brown Book Co.; H. Taylor 
Rogers. 

Ashland, O.—The Garber Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Cole Book Co.; Lester Book 
& Stationery Co.; Miller's. Book Store; 
Southern Book Concern. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—H. Hirchberg; Ogilvie's 
Book Store; Womrath & McKee; Ritz- 
Carlton Book Shop. 

Auburn, Ala.—Burton’s Book Store. 

Augusta, Ga.—A. W. Dellquest Book Co. 

Augusta, Me.—J. Frank Pierce. 

Aurora, Ill—Schickler & Miller; Dorchester- 
Wileox Co. 

Austin, Tex.—Firm Foundation Publishing 
House; Gammell’s Book Store. 

Baldwin, Kan.—Morgan Book Co. 

Baltimore, Md.—Hochschild, Kohn & Co.; 
Medical Standard Book Co.; Norman, 
Remington Co.; Stewart & Co.; ‘Dulany- 
Vernay Co.; W. E. C. Harrison's ‘Sons. 

Batavia, N. Y.—MacGreevy-Sleght-DeGraff 
Co. 


Book 


Bath, Me.—Shaw's Book Store. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—E. C. Fisher & Co. 

Bay City, Mich_—Edw. E. Mack. 

Bellingham, W: ash. a T. Mathes Book Co. 
Normal 

Beloit, W: ites Bros. 

Berkeley, Cal.—Sather Gate Book Shop. 

Beaumont. Tex.—E. Szafir & Son Co. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Book Store. 

Billings, Mont.—McDowell Company. 
Binghamton. N. Y.—Fowler, Dick & Walker; 
Hills, MeLean & Haskins. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Lovemen, 

Loeb; Webb Book Co. 

Bisbee, Ariz.—Phelps Dodge Mercantile Co. 

Bloomington, Ill—W. B. Reed & Co.; City 
Book & Music Co. 

Boise, Idaho—Sabin Book Co. 

Boston, Mass.—De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; 
Old Corner Book Store; Jordan Marsh Co.; 
R. H. White & Co.; Chas. E. Lauriat Co.; 
Williams Book Store; Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop; Schoenhof Book Store. 

Bowling Green, Ky.—Chas. A. Munkle. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Chamberlain & Shrop- 
shire Co. 

Brockton, Mass.—Bernard Saxton. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & Straus; Fred- 
erick Loeser & Co.; Geo. Kleinteich; T. B. 
Ventres. 

Brunswick, Ga.—Glover Bros. 

Brunswick, Me.—F. W. Chandler & Son. 

. N. Y¥.—Otto Ulbrich Co.; J. N. 
Adam Co.; Wm. Hengerer Co.; Adam, 
Meldrum & Anderson; Aries Book Shop. 

Burlington, lowa.—Gnahm’s Book Store. 

Butte, Mont.—B. E. Calkins Co.; Keefe Bros. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. — Mac“reevy-Sleght- 
DeGraff_ Co. 

Canton, O.—Lester De Weese; The News 
Exchange Co. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.— Osterloh’s Book Store. 

Cedar Rapids, = a Co.; 
Morris Sanford C 

Champaign, Til—Lioyd’ 's; W. Lewis & Sons. 


Joseph & 


.: itores; 
Co.; The Boston Store; Carson, 
Pirie, Seott & Co.; C. o Liebeck; Eco: 


Shop; Chandler; 
Engelke, Radical Book Shop; “The Fair”: 
——” Book Store; Rothschild & 


Compa 

Cinciansti. O.—Stewart & Kidd Co.; U. P. 
qnny, The Meee Ca; H. & 8. Pogue 
Co.; The Book Shel 


PT me 4 Bros. Co.; Korner 
& Wood Co.; Richard Laukhuff; Powner's 
Book Store; May Co.; Arcade Book : 

Wm. Taylor Sons Co. Staty. Dept.; 


ie 


Colorado Sprii 
Pikes Peak & Staty. C 

Columbia, Mo.— Missouri A Co. 

Columbia, 8. C.—State Book Store. 

Columbus, Ga.—The White Co. 

Columbus, Ind.—Geo. H. Cummins. 

Columbus, O.—McClelland & Co.; A. H. 
Bergener. 

Concord, N. H.—Edson C. Eastman Co. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—Bushnell Book Store. 

Covington, Ky.—John R. Choppins Co. 

Cumberland. Md.—John A. Fulton & Co.; 
White & Ankeney. 

Dallas, Tex.—Smith & Lamar; J. D. Van 
Winkle; Walton Book & Staty. Co. 

Danville, Va.—J. F. Parker & Son. 

Daveapert, Ta.—Harned & Von Maur; 

C. Petersen’s Sons Co.; Edmund M. 
W hite. 

Dayton, O.—Pettibone-McLean Co.; Riker- 
Kumler Co.; Everybody's Book Shop; The 
Wilkie News Co. 

Decatur, Ill—Haines & Essick; W. T. 
McFadden. 

Denver, Colo.—Kendrick-Bellamy Co.; Her- 
— Book & Staty. Co.; Denver Dry Goods 

Co.; A. T. Lewis & Son. 

Des Moines, Ia.—H. Jesse Miller; Younker 
Bros.; Harris-Emery Co. 

Mich.—John V. Sheehan Co.; 
Macauley Bros.; J. 


L. Hudson Co.; 

Dennen's Book Shop. 

Douglas, Ariz.—MeNeil Co.; Phelps-Dodge 
Mercantile Co. 

Dubuque, Ia.—Buettell Bros. Co.; C. E. 
Fitzpatrick Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Glass Block Store. 

Durham, N. C.—Durham Book & Staty. Co.; 
Green & Poteat. 

Easton, Pa.—E. D. Vogel; Nixon's Book Shop. 

a Claire, Wis.—Eau Claire Book & Staty. 

0. 


Detroit, 


Elgin Ill.—Howard L. Zook; Ackerman Bros. 

Elkhart, Ind—Timmins Stationery Co. 

Elmira, N. Y.—MacGreevy-Sleght-DeGraff 
Co.; Florence Sullivan. 

El_ Paso. Tex.—El Paso Book Co.; (€ 
Kiefer; Norton Bros. Co. 

Emporia, Kans.—Frank E. Woods; Eckdall 
& McCarty Book & Staty. Co. 

Erie, Pa.—Boston Store; Erie Dry Goods Co.; 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson. 

Eureka, Calif.—C. O. Lincoln Co. 


Evanston, Ili.—William 8. Lord, Inc.; H. E. 
Chandler & Co. 
Evansville, Ind—Fowler, Dick & Walker; 


Smith & Butterfield Co.; A. L. 
W. A. Conner. 
Fall River, Mass.—R. A. MeWhirr Co. 
Fargo, N. D.—Norroena Book Store. 
Flint, Mich.—M. E. Carlton Co. 
Fort Collins, Colo.—Evans Book & Staty. 
Store; Miller’s Book Store. 
Fort Dodge, Ia.—Stevens & Hogan Co. 


Fisher; 


Fort Smith, Ark—A. H. Morrow; Boston 
Store. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman Book & Staty. 


Co.; C. W. Sander’s Book Shop. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—E. R. Conner Co.; 
“The Fair.” 

Fresno, Calif—C. T. Cearley, Inc.; C. A. 
Staples; Fresno ‘Book Shop. 

Galesb Il. berg & Tenny; Temple 

& Carroll; O. T. Johnson Co. 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy Bros. Book & Staty. 
Co.; Fred. Ohlendorf 

Gary, Ind.—The Tribe of ““K” Inc. 

Geneva, N. Y.—B. W. Scott Book & Art 
Store. 

Gloversville, N. Y.—Alvord & Smith Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—E. Higgins Co.; 
Raymer’s Book Store; Boston Store; 
Chas. Trankla & Co. 

Great Falls, Mont.—McKee Stationery Co. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Eckhardt Bros. 

Greeneville, Tenn.—Lancaster & Co. 
jreenville, Pa.—Edwin T. Beatty & Son. 

Greenville, 8. C.—W. H. Houston & Bro.; 
W. A. Seybt & Co. 

Greenville, Miss.—The Gift Shop. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Greensboro Book Co.; 
Wills Book & Staty. Co. 

Greensburg. Pa.—V. Clements Co. 

Guthrie, Okla.—The Owl Drug Store. 

Hagerstown, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bros. 
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a & Co.; Brown Thompson & Co.; 
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EMILY POST 


(Mrs. Price Post, 


novels. 


now before the public. 
trivialities of polite conduct. 


intercourse. 


attitude of mind. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





‘The Blue Book \ 


Manners 
Are Telltales 


of Men— 
Yes, and Women, Too 


As our manners are polite or 
vulgar, so we are either admitted 
or denied admittance as an equal 
to the society of well-bred people. 

The essence of good manners is 
a consideration for the feelings and 
rights of others. If parents could 
teach that kind of manners to their 
children they wouldn’t need to 
worry so much about teaching 
them morals. 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society, In Business, In Politics, and At 
Home, which is aptly termed the 
Book of Social Usage,” 
Post, author of ‘‘Purple and Fine Linen,” 


‘*The Title Market,” 


**Blue 
was written by Emily 


and other successfui 


“Just What to DO, SAY and WEAR 
By One of New York’s Prominent 
Society Women” 


(Philadelphia Inquirer) 


The New York Tribune declares that “‘not since Mrs. Sherwood 
sponsored her book on etiquette some fifty years ago has any one 
so obviously well equipped appeared as authority on the subject.” 

This new book differs entirely from the many books of etiquette 
It does not emphasize or accentuate the 
Yet there is seemingly insignificant 
but really important knowledge, from the selection of a visiting 
card to the mystery of eating corn on the cob, that is fully revealed. 
Matters of clothes for men and women are treated with the same 
fullness of information and accuracy of taste as are questions of the 
furnishing of their house and the training of their minds to social 
In a word, there is no exaggeration of minor details 
at the expense of the more important spirit of personal conduct and 


Should Be In Every Library 


“This volume ought to be a compulsory addition to the libraries 
of the society folk in every city in the world. i 
that the study of this volume might be added to the curriculum of 
every school, college, and university in the United States.”—Sun, 


I could even wish 





Holyoke, Mass.—Fitzgerald Book & Art Co. 

Hot Springs. Ark.—Steigler Bros.; C. H. 
Weaver & Co.; L. E. Wyatt. 

Houston. Tex.—Teolin-Pillott Co.; 
Book & Staty. Co. 

Huntington, Ind.—Barnhart Book Store. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Trout & Southworth. 

Hutchinson, Kans.—Book & Art Store. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho—Geo. M. Scott. 

Indep Ia.—Schuette Book Shop. 

Independence, Kans.—A. 8. Case; J. 0. 
Yeager; H. R. Mills & Son. 

Indianapolis, Ind—W. K. Stewart Co.; 
L. 8. Ayres Co.; Pettis Dry Goods Co. 

Iowa City, Ia.—University Book Store. 

Jackson, Mich.—Blue Print & Supply Co.; 
A. Graver. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—H. & W. B. Drew Co. 

_S Th. anaes Co.; Joliet Book 

Johnson City Tenn.—J. E. Crouch. 

Joplin, Mo.—J. W. King; T. W. Osterloh. 

Junetion City, Kan.—Trotts Book Store. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 


terson. 
Kankakee, Ill.—Kankakee Book Store. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Maunder & Dougherty 
eee Gis & Rawles & Co.; Harry T. 


Kansas City. Mo. a ey Page = 
yorn4 Sea City Book Exchange: 
The Jones Store; Goodale Book Store. 


Parrish 





Kewanee, Ill—Lyman & Co. 

Kingston, N. Y.—Forsyth & Davis 

Kingsville, Tenn.—Harrell Drug Store. 

Kirkville, Mo.—W. D. Bledsoe 

Ronee, Tenn.—Miller Store Co.; Doll & 
‘0. 


Laconia, N. H.—‘* Maher's.” 

Lafayette. Ind—The Ray M. Southworth 
‘0.; W. H. Zinn Co.; Decker Bros. 

ar Pa.—L. B. Herr & Son; Barr Book 


op. 

Lansing, Mich.—John F. Crotty; Emery’s. 

Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—S. H. Kiser. 

Lebanon, Pa.—K. 8S. Bollman. 

Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—University Book Store. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple Book 
& Staty. Co. 

Lincoln, Nebr.—Miller & Paine; H. Herpol- 
sheimer Co.; Lincoln Book Store; College 
Book Store. 

port, Ind.—The Seybold Dry Goods 


0. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; Holmes 
Book Co.; Jones Book Store, Inc.; Strat- 
ford & Green; “ Robinson's”; C. C. Parker; 
Powner’s Book —; args Book 


Store; Broadwa: t. ‘Store; ullocks "; 
A. Hamburger Ue ae itt & Ce 


Louisville, Ky.—W. K. Stewart Co.; Kauf- 
* man-Straus Co.. Ine.; Stewart Dry Goods 


Co. 
Lynn, Mass.—R. S. Bauer Co.; J Cos- 
tello; T. W. Rogers Co. wh 4 
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of Social Us 


This 

Splendid Volume 
Is Unique 

In Many Ways 


“It is the most complete book on 
social usage that ever grew be- 
tween two covers. It is not a 
cyclopedia, however. It doesn’t 
give lists of don’ts and pages of 
hows. It is a readable, interesting 
book on a subject which becomes 
dull and ‘precious’ only when it is 
disassociated from life.”” —Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. 


It Is a Real Contribution 


“For the very reason that it gives facts and views to the great ‘common 
herd,’ unlike former tomes of etiquette which have revolved too near-exclu- 
sively about customs of other lands or forbidding social circles, without the 
ken of the average man or woman... . 
average thinking man or woman who wishes to live today’s life in as polish- 
ed and near-conventional a manner as possible.” —Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Information on Thousands of Subjects 


Such As: 


How strangers acquire social standing in a community—When intro- 
ductions are not necessary—How a young girl is presented to society— 
Engagements—Wedding gifts—Bridegroom and bridesmaids—Wedding 
clothes—Letters of introduction and recommendation—Country house 
7 hat to wear in a restaurant—Luncheons, 
afternoon teas, dinner parties—The etiquette of the club, at the bridge 
table, and on the golf links—The etiquette of the ballroom—How to ask 
for a dance—How to invite a girl to supper—Deportment at the opera and 
theater—Reproductions of correct forms for invitations—Phrases that are 
never uttered in best society—The wording of letters of thanks—Writing- 
paper—How to address eminent personages—How to begin and end a letter 
In fact, there is no necessary detail of eti- 
quette that is not clearly explained in brilliant literary style in this dis- 





—Christenings—F unerals. 


tinguished new volume. 


Etiquette—In Society, in Business, in Politics, and at Home, by Emily 
Post (Mrs. Price Post), one large volume; indexed; cloth binding, gold stam p- 
ing; 630 pages; 16 full-page photographic reproductions showing in detail 
table settings for all occasions; weddings; home interiors and decorations. 


Cloth $4.00, net; Postpaid, $4.18. Full Flexible Leather, 
Gold-edge Paper, $7.50. Postpaid, $7.68 


Sold in all Book-stores or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








e book is invaluable to the 








Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell & Co., Inc. 

Macon, Ga.—Brewn's Book Store. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons. 

Mankato, Minn.—Loren Clark. 

Marion, O.—Chas. G. Wiant. 

Marion, jad.- Musser & Sons News Co.; 
H. A. Shumack. 

Masaillon, O.—The E. F. Bahney Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—E. H. Clarke & Bro.; 
A. R. Taylor & Co. 

Miami, Fla.—E. B. Douglas Co. 

Middletown, Conn.—Hazen's Book Store. 

Milwaukee, Wise.—T. 8. Gray Co.; Geo. W. 
Des Forges & Co.; C. N. Caspar Co., 
Gimbel Bros. 
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nary * Mont. —Missoula Mercantile Co. 

Mobile, Ala—L. Hammel D. G. Co.; Reiss 
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Modesto, Cal.—L. M. Morris. 
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McQuiston & Son. 


ey Ala.—“ Fair.” 

uskegon, Mich.—H. W. Seeger & Co.; 

Daniel's Book 

Muskogee, Okla. Book Store. 

Muncie, Ind.—C. A. Pengel. 

Hashville, Tenn.—Smith & Lamar; Zibart 
ros. 


Newark, N. J.—L. Bamberger & Co.; Hahne 
& Co.; Plaut & Co.; Book Art & Craft Shop. 
Newark. 0.—T. M. Edmiston; Scott's Book 


New ye — H. 8. Hutchinson & 
Co.; G. L. B 

New hemi, ‘N.. J.—Harry Strauss; W. R. 
Reed. 


New Haven, Conn.—E. P. Judd Co.; Whit- 
lock's; Shartenberg’s. 

New Orleans, La.—S. D Siler; F. F. Hansell 
& Bro; D. H. Holmes & Co.; Maison 
lane! 

08 News, Va.—Alice W. Morton Book 


New York, N. Y.—Brentano’s; Macy's; 
Wanamaker's, Gimbel’s; Lord & Taylor's; 
Womrath's (23 stores); Harlem Book Co.; 
McDevitt-Wilson; Tessaro’s; The 
wood Co.; Penn. Terminal Book Shop; 
Liberty Tower ; Seribner’s; Put- 
nam's; Dutton’s; and bookstores. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Geo. 8. Cowper, Inc. 
Norfolk, Va.—Wm. Freeman & Son; Nus- 
baum Book & Art Co.; Schaffer Book & 
Staty. Co.; Atlantic Book Stores. 
Northam Mass.—Bridgman & Lyman; 
Hampshire Book Shop. 


North Yakima, Wash.—Bradbury Co. 
Norwich, Conn.—The Cranston Co. 


Oakland, Cal — Dewitt’ > ey | Bros.. Ine.; 
The Edgar H. Barber C. Capwell 
Co.; Edward p tole rte gs 

Utah—Bramwell Book & Staty. Store; 
's Book Store. 
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oil City, Pa.—Delahoyde & Muller. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma Book Co.; 
Santis Wiese Co.; hd Book & Pub. 
; Messenger Book 
rer Nebr.— Matthew’ s Book Store; 
Hayden Bros. ; Burgess-Nash Co.; Brandeis; 
Kieser's. 


Oskaloosa, Ia.—Central Book Store. 

Oswego, N. Y.—W. P. Wallace. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 

Paducah, Ky.—D. E. Wilson. 

Paris, Tex.—Alexander Book Co. 

Pasadena, Cal.—A. C. Vroman, Inc.; Herbert 
F. Brown. 

Paterson, N. J.—Inglis 
Meyer Bros. 

Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier's Bookstore. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Johnson's Book Store. 

Peoria, Ill.—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jacquin & Co. 

Peru, Neb.—Barnes Pharmacy. 
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Stationery Co.; 
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w. ; Charles Sessler. 
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Portland, Ind.—Armstrong Pub. Co. 

Portland, Me.—Loring, Short & Harmon; 
Owen, Moore & Co.; Porteous Mitchell & 
Braun. 

Portland, Ore.—J. K. Gill Co.; 
Frank Co.; Hyland's Book Store. 

Portsmouth, O.—Brandan Book & Staty. Co. 

Prescott, Ariz.—Acker's Book Store. 

Providence, R. I.—Gregory's Book Store, 
Inc.; Preston & Rounds Co.; Callender, 
MeAuslin & Troup Co. 

Quincy, Ill.—E. J. Taylor & Co. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Alfred Williams Co. 

Reading, Pa.—Eagle Book Store; J. Geo. 
Hintz. 

Redlands, Cal.—Tucker Book & Staty. Co. 

amend, Ind.—Bartel & Rohe; Nicholson 
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Meier & 


Richmond, Ky.—H. L. Perry & Son. 

Richmond, Va.—Bell Book & Staty. Co.; 
Hunter & Co.; Miller & Rhodes, Inc.; 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication; 
Smith & Lamar. 

Riverside, Cal.—Reed Stationery Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. Scrantom’s, Inc.; Sibley, 
<2 & Curr Co.; Clarence W. Smith; 
. W. Edwards & Son. 
naliews Il.—D. J. Stewart Co.; Me- 
Farland-Howell Co. 
Rock Island, Ill.—L. 8. MeCabe & Co 
Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, Inc.; Huston- 


Tuttle Book Co. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book & Staty. Co; 
Wyatt Book Store. 

Rome, N. Y.—John H. Wilson. 

Rutland, Vt.—Tuttle Company, Inc 


Sacramento, Cal—W. F. Purnell; 
Stationery Co. 

Saginaw, Mich.—F. J. Kelsey & Son; Con- 
nerry- — Co.; N. W. Tanner Dry 
Goods 


Wahl 


St. Joseph, Mo.—W. Schroeder Book Store. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Arcade Book Shop ; Stix 
Baer & Fuller; Scruggs - Vandervoort- 
Barney D. G. Co.; Famous-Barr D. G. Co.; 
_— Dept. Stores Co. 
Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Staty. 
ar oe The Golden Rule; Emporium Mere. 


Salem, Mass.—Jerry Costello. 

Salem. Ore.—Patton Bros. 

Salina, Kans.—C. F. Porter & Co.; 
gomery Book & Staty. Co. 

Salisbury, Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Deseret Book Co.; 
Theater Shop; Pembroke Co. 

San Antonio, Tex.—George Roe; Nic Tengg; 
Henry A. Moos. 


Mont- 


San Diego, Cal. —Carpenter’s, Inc.; Lute 
Hutton; The Artemisa Book Shop; Fred 
A. Stephens. 


Sandusky, O.—C. F. Denzer Co. 
San Francisco, Cal.—“The White House”; 


The Emporium; Holmes Book Co. (three 
stores); oa Book Store; Paul Elder & 
Co.; A. M. Robertson. 
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Shreveport, La.—Hearne Dry Goods Co. 
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Springfield, Mass.—Johnson's Book Store; 

Springfield, Mo.—Browne Bros; Heer's 
Dept. Store. 

Springfield, O.—Pierce & Co. 

Stamford, Conn.—The Mead Staty. Co. 

Stanford University, Cal.—Stanford Uni- 


versity Book Store. 

Staunton, Va.—Beverly Book Co. 
Stillwater, Minn.—Stillwater Book & Staty. 
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Stockton, Calif.—Tredway Bros. Ine. 
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Murray & Co. 

Sunbury, Pa.—N. M. Nicely. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—W. Y. Foote Co.; Bailey's 
Book Store. 

Tacoma, Wash—M. R Martin & Co.; 
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Waco, Tex.—Sanger Bros.; Pfaeffle's. 

Washington, D. C.—Brentano's; Woodward 
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W. H. Lowdermilk & Co.; Pearlman's Book 
Shop; 8. Kann & Sons Co.; Paul Pearlman. 

Waterbury, Conn.—J. H. Devereaux & Co.; 
Davis & Nye. 

Webb City. Mo. —Webb City Book Store. 

Wheeling. W. Va.—Jos. Graves Store. 

Wichita, Kan.—Goldsmith Book & Staty. 
Co.; C. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 
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Wilmington, Del.—* Butler's, Inc.” 

Wilmington. N. C.—C. W. Yates & Co, 

Winona, Minn.—The Williams Book Store. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—W. H. Watkins. 

Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Banister; Den- 
holm & McKay Co.; Williams Book Store. 
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Keller. 
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J. A. MeNally. 
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I your Bookseller is out of stock of 


don’t take 


a substitute, but order direct on this 


coupon 


D. 10-14-22 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. Post's “ Etiquette.” 


TS Gace 60 nwnsaveskseds 


MOBI. 0 000 ccccecsecacesess . 


City... 


*Make your remittance $7.68 if you wish 
the Full Flexible Leather Binding. 





I enclose *$4.18 for which piease send me 
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HETHER you go 
abroad or stay at 
home, the knowledge 

of one or more foreign lan- 

guages will enable you to 


INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 


Whether you travel abroad 
for pleasure or for business, 
a knowledge of: foreign lan- 
guages is essential to the 
complete success of your trip. 








_ 
Tee, 


Leen the Sadiniibes 


that link all lands 























You can learn a new language as énsily as a new tune 


men and women. 


Whether you are an employer or an employee, a clerk or an executive, a pro- 
fessional man or woman in any branch of law, medicine, art, literature, music, 
science, divinity, pedagogy—another language will help you increase your income, 
enlarge your social and business prestige, multiply the pleasures of travel and reading, 
Men and women familiar with one or more foreign tongues are in demand. They are 
needed for responsible office-positions and on the road, in our own country, as well as 


T whet are thousands of opportunities for “two-language” 


to travel abroad. To-day, linguistic ability commands high pay. 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


(Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


WITH ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


Anyone can learn to speak, read, and write 
a foreign tongue, easily and quickly—by the 
Rosenthal Language Phone Method. 


A Few Minutes of Spare Time 


You study in the comfort and privacy of 
your own home. You choose your own time— 
whenever you are in the mood. You can use 
your own phonograph (any make) or we will 
furnish one. 

From the very first lesson, you begin to speak 
the language you take up. You say and under- 
stand phrases that will be of constant practical 
use. 


No Rules to Learn 


You do not have to learn any rules of gram- 
mar or Syntax or conjugations. Yet perfect 
pronunciation and correct diction are assured. 

Progress is surprizingly rapid. It is also 
intensely interesting—as hundreds of students 
have written us. 

Francis Wilson, the famous actor, has learned 
several languages by means of the Rosenthal 
Method. He says: “It beats a teacher all 
hollow, for it is the teacher itself plus something 
else—that is, the power of patience and repeti- 
tive energy <a & teacher could possibly 
possess.” 


Better Than Living Abroad 


It is even better than learning by living in a 
country. There, speech is acquired 


in a haphazard, hit-or-miss way. You learn 
as circumstances necessitate—slowly and in- 
completely. You hear much bad grammar, 
and crude pronunciation, and so inevitably form 
many bad habits of speech. 

By the Rosenthal Method, you learn quickly, 
correctly, methodically. 


One-third of Our Population 
Speaks a Foreign Tongue 


Exporting and importing are but two of the 
many Ty fields i in which a knowledge of languages 
is of great value. 

Over thirty-two million people in the United 
States—nearly one-third of the population— 
speak a foreign language. You can interest a 
man more thoroughly and convince him more 
quickly by talking or writing to him in his 
mother-tongue. 

When you visit foreign countries—for pleas- 
ure or business—familiarity with the native 
languages is indispensable. 


Used in Famous Universities 


The Rosenthal Method has been praised, 
endorsed, and used by teachers of languages in 
scores of famous colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, New York, Boston, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Brown, Ste- 


vens Institute of Technology, College of St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s Seminary. 


A Social Recreation 


It is not a selfish and isolating pastime, but 
one that can be shared by any number—the 
whole family and groups of friends. 


FREE— 64-PAGE BOOK 


THAT TELLS YOU 


How to Increase Your Income, through a 
knowledge of a foreign language, whether you 
are an employer or an. employee, young or old, 
a professional man or woman, a practitioner 
of any of the arts or sciences—whoever, what- 
ever, and wherever you are. How to Acquire 
Conversational Fluency in a Foreign Tongue 
Quickly—and devote only ten minutes, three 
times a day, to study. How familiarity with 
even one foreign language Increases Your 
Prestige—in the drawing-room, the club, the 
office; Widens Your Circle of Acquaintances— 
social and commercial; Multiplies the Pleasures 
of Travel and Reading; Broadens Your Intellec- 
tual Horizon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 611 less Building, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me by mail (without obligation of any 

kind) the free book about Language Study, oe 

with details of your offer of a free trial, 

home, of The Language Phone Method for Spanish, 


French or Italian. 
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1922 ATLAS “i 


To the readers of The Literary Digest who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 





The Only Grand Prize ‘Mists iver?) Words of Recent Interest 


Anzac, ace, barrage,. Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, 
aries at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition was . nat . / ‘ 
“ amouftlage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, 
ranted to Webster’s New International and the Merriam war bride. These are but afew from the thousands of late words— 
ries for superiority of educational merit. all clearly defined in this Great Work. 

















“The Supreme Authority” 
The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single 
volume, on India Paper, bound in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library 
Buckram and on Regular Paper, in strong Fabrikoid, can now be 
secured by readers of The Digest on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work (with complete 1922 Atlas) 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00~. 


and easy monthly payments thereafter 
=a (in United States and Canada) 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 
ee! ndia Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impressions 
of type and illustrations. What a satisfaction 
to own the new Merriam Webster ina form 
so light and so convenient to use! This edition 
is only about one-half the thickness and 
weight of the regular edition. Size 1234 
in. x 934 in.x 234 in: Weight 8% lbs. 


<«—Regular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 1236 in.x 934 in.x 5% in. 
Weight 164 lbs. 


Both Editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 
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Forceful Pages 


OW and again we need to 

hear some clear voice call 
us to a realization of the finer 
emotions of life, to stir within us 
a consciousness that we may be 
building a lop-sided heritage for 
tomorrow’s citizens. 


From the Abingdon Press have 
come some sincere volumes written 
by people with a fine understand- 
ing of what is worth while. No 
illusionary idealists are these, but 
men and women who have walked 
among the multitude and studied 
the weaknesses and the strength of 
their fellows. What they have 
written is a few choice grains after 
many winnowings. 


These books are offered because 
they will abide with the intelligent 
reader through many profitable 
hours. 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL 
By F. W. Boreham 

In his brief introductory note to this volume 
of his delightful essays the author remarks, by 
way of explanation of its title and characteriza- 
tion of its contents: 

“The figures that float across these pages are 
like shadows dancing on the wall. They show 
that life is crowded with realities and flooded 
with radiance, for without substance and sun- 
shine there can be no shadows.” 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE INEVITABLE BOOK 
By Lynn Harold Hough 

This charming volume comprises a series of 
stories of the fashion in which men and women 
from the most varied groups met the time of 
crisis in their lives. Each comes to the de- 
cisive hour in need of a living word to be 
spoken from somewhere and in each case the 
word comes from one compelling, powerful Book. 
These stories show how that Book lives again 

in lives made different by its presence. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE 
By W. Wofford T. Duncan 
In order to meet the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church made through paid advertise- 
ments in the daily press, Dr. Duncan felt con- 
strained to discuss in his pulpit certain ques- 
tions in dispute between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. The discourses made a pro- 
found impression at the time of their first 
presentation, and are entirely worthy of the 
close attention of the more dispersed audience 
to which they are now addressed. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


IN NAAMAN’S HOUSE 
By Marian MacLean Finney 
This romance of the land of Israel -is full of 
color and interest and makes the people of an 
almost forgotten yesterday live again in the 
throbbing today. In the center of this capti- 
vating story of and love stands the 
captive maid, who, through a series of strange 
experiences, finds herself in the househeld of 
Naaman. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE IDEALS OF FRANCE 
By Charlies Cestre 

How much does the world owe to France? 
Which is the debtor, France or the world? 
These are mally the fundamental issues dis- 
cussed in these lectures. No more timely topic 
could be considered. In respect of content and 
style of treatment Professor Cestre’s Ideals of 
France is a volume of first importance. One 
who would understand the heart and mind of 
France must needs know this book. 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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WANT TO EARN 
EXTRA MONEY? 


The coupon below will 
bring to you by return 
mail the full particulars 
of our spare time~ plan. 
Without previous experience 
you can increase your weekly 
income by a few hours’ 
pleasant and dignified work. 
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“There’s 
a Laugh 


in Every Line” 


Attend the theaters advertising and showing 
The Literary Digest’s new short reel ‘Fun 
from the Press’’—the only motion picture with 
which The Digest has any connection whatever. 
The same discrimination that prompts manag- 
ers to book this subject is probably applied 
also to the selection of the rest of the program 
so that you are reasonably sure to have an 
enjoyable time. 


Ask at your favorite theater when “Fun 
from the Press’’ will be shown. Or write to 
us and we’ll tell you where it can be seen in 
your locality. 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest—W. W. Hodkinson Corporation, Distributors 
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Poor at twenty; Rich at forty; 


Internationally famous at fifty 


You are invited to have FREE a booklet that tells what 
few great books make a man think straight and talk well 


Franklin walked through the streets of Phila- 

delphia alone. Yet at forty he was independent; 
at fifty his company was eagerly sought bv the leaders of 
two continents. 


What was the secret of such phenomenal success? 
Something mysterious? Not at all. His secret was 
nothing more than this: Every day of his life he added 
a part of some other man’s knowledge to his own. He 
picked the few really great mind-building books and read 


them systematically a few minutes every day. 


P's friendless, with no education, Benjamin 


Are you bigger to-day than yesterday? 


You have so few minutes in the day for reading; so few 
days in a busy life. Will you spend them all with the 
gossip of the newspapers, or the mere entertainment of 
fiction? Or will you, like Franklin, start now to make the 
great thinkers of the world your servants? Will you in- 
crease your own brain power by adding their brain power 
to it? 

What are the few great books—biographies, his- 
tories, novels, dramas, poems, ks of science 
and travel, philosophy and religion, that 


Send for 
This Free Booklet 
That Gives Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan of 
Reading 











A 


W Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy 
\ 


have in them the power to make of their readers men who ' 
can think clearly and talk interestingly—men who will 
not only be ambitious for success, but who will have 
acquired the broadness of vision necessary to achieve it? 


All of these questions, so vital to you, are answered in 
the free booklet pictured below. You can have a copy of 
it for the asking. In it Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who was 
for forty years president of Harvard University, gives 
his own plan of reading. In it are described the contents, 
plan, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Every well-informed man and woman should know about 
this famous library. The free book tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials 
of a liberal education”; how he has so arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day” are enough; how, in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. 
Eliot has provided for you, you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life that every university strives to give. 


\ of this handsome and entertaining free. book. 


———— Oe 
rf F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
Mail me the free book, “‘ Fifteen Minutes a Day,” telling 
about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contain- 
ing the valuable article by Dr. Eliot on what and 
how to read for a liberal education. 





Biss ccc cccciccdoectceGinsviocs cane ccgunascs ogee 
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OW far away seemed Paris inthe 

old days! Paris with its Boul’ 
Miche, the heart of Montmartre, 
where the sun puts out the café lights 
in the early Paris morning; with its 
Luxemburg, where the Three Mus- 
keteers tested their blades against the 
Cardinal's men; with its streets where 
Marie Antoinette took her tragicride, 
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ris round the Corner — 


Not only the Paris that our soldiers 
came to know, but London, Berlin, 
Christiania—all of Europe, Africa, 
India and the Near East—are brought 
nearer to the people of the United 
States through the arrangement re- 
cently effected by the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, whose sending 
and receiving stations are the most 


and with its Arcde Triomphe stand- _ powerful inthe world, with the Postal 
ing nobly under the brilliant morn- Telegraph-Cable Company, giving 
ing light, the symbol of Napoleon’s the American publiceverywhere land 
dreams inthe height ofhis splendor. _ line access to World-Wide Wireless. 


Radiograms 


from any Postal TelegraphOffice or Call-Box toany pointin Europe, 
Africa, India and the Near East or to and from Vessels at Sea— 





—Arc de Triomphe 





OU may now send Radiograms to any foreign 
country or to ships at sea from any city in the 
United States. Every Postal Telegraph Office now 
accepts RCA Radiograms. Use the Postal call- 
box, messenger or the telephone. 
Whether to any foreign country or to any ship at sea 


Mark your message Via RCA 


” 




































oof America 
233 Broadway, New York 


_ ae, Formed at the suggestion of representatives of the Govern- 
ment as a strong American Company to provide an 
Radio American international wireless communication system 
mS that could not be tampered with, the Radio Corporation 
a se of America is now able to provide the public with an 
your message for foreign coun s or . *. . . . * . 
ships at sea on a Red Radiogram blank if « avail economic and efficient collection and distribution service 
ie, Bipet o he Peel eee covering the entire United States. ; 
After the address insert the route “Via RCA.” The use of the Postal Telegraph wires for interior col- 
So iil Sate nn op mtr sium lection and distribution of Radiograms for transmission ; 
Radiogram at radio rates. through the air to Europe, Africa, India and the Near East y 
Ny ae ee ee Oe eee furthers the public interest nationally, just as the Radio i 
Se tng Se reataenpa ne poem Corporation of America’s strong position in World-Wide i 
“f Wireless furthers it in an international sense. e 
Pn cava om - - nip eaintate — Radiograms are a new business asset for men of action S 
file it direct at the nearest RCA or Postal Office. and in step with modern sales methods. They reduce k 
: 7 ee distance, quicken communication, stimulate foreign trade > 
diogram blanks may be obtained at any Postal and insure accuracy as well as economy. on 
Telegraph or at any RC A Office. Ask for them. 
v tae T 
in 
NOTE: In New York, San Francisco and Wash- ye th 
ington, the Radio Corporation of America will j 
continue as heretofore to maintain its own collec- Wie wl 
tion and distribution system. on 
} 
tic 
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BURNING SMYRNA, AS SEEN FROM THE HARBOR. 








OUR FLAG IN THE NEAR EAST 


ORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO the fol- 
M lowers of Mohammed in the Mediterranean were forced 
to lower their Crescent in defeat before the American 

flag; to-day the largest flag afloat in Smyrna is reported to be 
the same Stars and Stripes, while the finest destroyers in the 
United States Navy have crossed the Atlantic to join our other 
ships near the scene of the Turkish victories. What America 
will do is a question which looms large on three continents. In 
Asia Minor there is joy that America will give food and shelter; 
in Europe there is hope that America will join the conference 
which will finally settle the status of Thrace and the Straits; 
in this country the correspondents say that our Government is 
imprest by the great surge of anti-Turkish feeling among our 
citizens. A “‘hands-off” policy has been officially announced, 
with a statement of the Administra- 


early years of the World War. A newspaper reporter question- 
ing ‘‘the man on the street’’ hears one say that our moral in- 
fluence toward a right settlement will be sufficient; another calls 
for watchful waiting; still another suggests that we refuse to ship 
materials for war in case of further strife; a fourth declares that 
‘“*the entire civilized world should take a hand in keeping the 
Turk out of Europe,” and finally it is argued that the ‘‘ingratitude 
and slurs” received after helping in the late war should be suffi- 
cient reason for a strict “‘hands-off” policy in European affairs 
hereafter, especially since ‘‘the jealousy and greed of England 
and France have brought about the present situation.”’ And 
these opinions of the street are pretty faithfully reflected in the 

editorial comment of the daily press. 
The first statement of our policy in connection with the 
Near East crisis was made by Secre- 





tion’s approval of the Allied desire to 
keep the Straits free and the little 
peoples protected. Does this go far 
enough to suit the American people? 
The one point on which all agree is 
in responding to the call for relief of 
the innocent victims of war. But 
while food is sent across the seas, the 
controversy over our future connec- 
tion with the belligerents recalls the 





HE frightful tragedy in the Near East 

has grown to such huge proportions, 
involving so many hundreds of thousands 
in danger of death, as toswamp all previous 
calculations and demand treatment that 
measures up to the situation. For this 
reason we must postpone our promised 
announcement until next week. 


tary of State Hughes last month: 


“The American Government is 
gratified to observe that the proposal 
of the three Allied Governments 
seeks to insure effectively ‘the liberty 
of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Bosporus as well as 
protection of the racial and religious 
minorities.’ These points are clearly 
in accord with American sentiment. 

‘*This Government also trusts that 
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OUR DESTROYERS STARTING THEIR DASH TO THE TROUBLE-ZONE. 


These thoroughly equipped little fighting ships are leaving Hampton Roads en route for the Mediterranean. 
we will have one cruiser, one battle-ship and twenty-one destroy’rs, besides supply ships, to uphold our interests in the Levant. 


When they have joined other forces 








suitable arrangements may be agreed upon in the interest of 
peace to preserve the freedom of the Straits pending the con- 
ference to conclude a final treaty of peace between Turkey, 
Greece, and the Allies.” 


Later Bishop Cannon cabled the Secretary of State declaring 
that prompt American protests and show of force ‘would 
probably have prevented the Smyrna fires and massacres,” and 
calling for an announcement by the Government that it ‘“‘ would 
not permit further burnings and massacres.”’ In reply, Secre- 
tary Hughes told the Methodist Bishop that ‘‘there has been no 
action by Congress which would justify this Government in an 
attempt by armed forces to pacify the Near East.’”” Mr. Hughes 
insisted that the Government was doing all possible in the way of 
relief and has also “‘exerted in an appropriate manner”’ its 
“influence against all acts of cruelty and oppression,”’ be- 
sides having stated its ‘‘un- , 


is purely and simply a question that the people joining in this 
propaganda are convinced that Christians are being massacred 
by that arch-villain, the unspeakable Turk. ' 

“Tf the present trouble should be smoothed over without war 
between Great Britain and Turkey, it is regarded as very probable 
that this country wi"! ~ow be willing to join in guaranteeing the 
freedom of the Straits of the Dardanelles. 

“This action, which a few months ago would have been re- 
garded as just as unlikely as that President Ha:diig would urge 
this country to enter the League of Nations, is now made more 
likely by the demonstration of public opinion during the present 
crisis. It is the religious angle of the controversy which has 
built the bridge to participation in European affairs. 

‘‘When Congress reassembles it is confidently predicted by 
officials of the Administration who have been undergoing this 
deluge of resolutions and appeals that each individual will 
have heard from the churches in his district. Even if he was 
an irreconcilable on participation in the Reparations Com- 

mission, or any other phase of 





equivocal approval of the 
Allied proposals to insure ef- 
fectively the protection of. the 
Christian minorities and the 
freedom of the Straits.” This 
was speaking softly, but that 
the Administration carries a 
big stick was perhaps shown in 
the dispatch of twelve destroy- 
ers from Hampton Roads on 
October 2, to join the eight 
destroyers now in Turkish 
waters, and still other units of 
our fleet in the Mediterranean. 

According to a correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune, 
the volume of insistence pour- 
ing into Washington from 
American citizens that the 
Turk must be checked ‘‘far 
exceeds any demand for strong 
action back in the days when 
Germany was sinking unarmed 
merchant ships.” 

As we are further told: 


Up 
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**Few if any of the petitions 
have made arguments as to 








Copyrighted 1922, by the Chicago **Tribune."’ 
AN UNRESPONSIVE WORLD. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


taking part in European affairs, 
before he left for home, it is 
asserted, he will come back 
confident that something ought 
to be done to hold the Turks 
forever in check.” 

“Tf he had not exprest the 
satisfaction of this Govern- 
ment with the purpose of the 
Allied Powers to have the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Bosporus re- 
main open to the ships of the 
world, Secretary Hughes,”’ says 
the New York Herald (Ind.), 
‘*would have failed not merely 
to give expression to American 
sentiment about the freedom 
of the seas; he would have 
fallen far short of Secretary 
John Hay’s announcement of 
the Ameriean policy of the 
Open Door in China.” 

But the Secretary, adds this 
paper, also shows great skill 
in keeping to “‘the traditional 
policy of American non-inter- 
ference with Old World political 
games and Old World territorial 








the merits of the case. . . . It 
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loot, while not, perhaps, losing sight of the 


say nothing of the humanitarian issues 





future.” By the statements of Secretary 
Hughes, declares New York Evening Post, 


“We deliberately place our moral in- 
fluence as a World Power upon the side of 
the Allies in certain of their policies re- 
garding the Near East. This is next door 
to participating in the formulation and 
execution of those policies. Logically, it 
leads to just such participation, since we 
can not with any self-respect stop with the 
mere indorsement of a policy and refuse to 
assume any responsibility for seeing that 
it is upheld. We may refrain altogether 
from official expression of approval or dis- 
approval of what goes on in Europe, or we 
may obtain the right to such expression by 
taking part in European affairs, but we can 
not consistently pass judgment upon such 
matters and decline to assume any of the 
burden of their direction and control. 

““We want guaranties of the safety of non- 
Turkish peoples, and we are keenly inter- 
ested in keeping the Straits open, Wishing 
this, we can have no patience with the 
Continental statesmen who would let 
Turkey establish an unlimited army in 
Europe, instead of the small foree now per- 
mitted there, who would sanction con- 
scription, and who would let the Darda- 
nelles be strongly fortified.” 





The Hughes note is interpreted by the 
New York Evening Mail (Ind.) “‘as a warn- 
ing to the Turk that he must reckon with 
the country as well as with those whose 
formal enemy he is.” “If we are not yet 
back in Europe, we are,” as the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger sees it, “‘at least 








FIRST IN WAR AND IN PEACE. 


Where Britain meets the Turk. 

Sir Charles Harington, Commander-in- 

Chief of British and Allied forces at Con- 

stantinople and the Straits. 

ground and by a peaceful conference with 

the Turks averted hostilities which might 
have led to war. 


at stake and the broader questions of in- 
ternational welfare. The freedom of the 
Straits is of direct concern to us. The 
safety of the Christian minorities is a 
matter close to the hearts of millions 
of members of our churehes. And the 
peace of Europe is vital to us, not merely 
because the continent owes us eleven bil- 
lion dollars but also because another 
European catastrophe like that of 1914-18 
would shake all civilization, including our 
own. 

‘*Mr. Hughes’s announcement does not 
mean that we are to join the League of 
Nations or subordinate ourselves in any 
way to an Old World hegemony. It sig- 
nifies simply that in the present crisis, 
when the war clouds are dark upon the 
horizon and fierce racial and religious 
enmities have been aroused, we can not 
stand coldly aloof. ... We shall hope 
that the present clouds may blow over, 
that the assurance of America’s moral 
support, as given in Mr. Hughes's informal 
statement, will have a salutary effect on 
Kemal and the rash victors under him. 
At any rate America has not, in spite of 
the pessimists, lost either her head or her 
soul.” 





But the limitations of the Government’s 
Near East policy are strongly emphasized 
by the Washington Post, a reputed spokes- 
man for the Administration. 
explanation of the Hughes statements and 
the dispatch of the destroyers to the 
Mediterranean: 


General It says, in 


He held his 


**America’s approval of the Allied pro- 
posals in no sense implies intent to be- 








backing the laboriously achieved concert 
of its dominant Powers.” Similarly it is understood by the 
Providence Journal that this means that we do not intend 
“to maintain indefinitely a provincial isolation” so far as the 
Near East is concerned, and for the following reasons: 

“‘During the last few years American interests in the Near 
East have been greatly expanded. We have important com- 
mercial relations there, we have built many schools and mis- 
sionary stations on Turkish soil, and we can not look with 
indifference upon a situation that menaces these interests—to 


come involved in the political snarl that 
complicates the Near East situation. 

**While America has a right to expect the Allied Governments 
to put through their ‘freedom of the Straits and protection of 
racial and religious minorities’ program as a matter of good 
faith with humanity and the world, the Allies have no right, 
simply because effectuation of that program might prove bene- 
ficial to interests of America along with those of other nations, 
to expect this Government to entangle itself in the Near East 
political problem—which is largely of their making, and the task 
of solving which is peculiarly their own. The Administration 














International News Reel photograph. 








A FEW OF THE HALF MILLION REFUGEES AT SMYRNA. 
Waiting on the quayside to be taken to places of safety. In the background are Allied warships. 
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would perpetrate an injustice on American nationals affected by 
Near East developments if it should participate in the political 
complications that now aggravate the Turkish problem, for such 
participation would unnecessarily imperil Americans and their 
interests in that region. America has already had a foretaste 
‘of what would be apt to result from participation in the Near 
East wrangle in Great Britain’s Mesopotamian mandate plan, 
which was construed by this Government as threatening to ex- 
clude American nationals from proper share in economic and 
commercial development of the territory affected. This fore- 
taste does not stimulate desire for closer dealing. 

“The American Government can be counted on to exert all 
effort necessary to protection of its own and their interests in 
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danelles kept open; we would like to see the racial and religious 
minorities in Turkey protected, but we will leave it to Great 
Britain and the Allies to bring this about, and to pay the price, 
whatever it may be. 

‘**We will do nothing. We will not attend the proposed peace 
conference. We will merely sit tight and hope. We will let 
others fight for the principles we proclaim, and spend our time 
in watching and wishing. -This, we submit, is an ignoble position 
for a great nation to take, and the reason for it is even more 
ignominious. Mr. Hughes has a consistent policy, based upon 
right principles, but he can not make it effective, because 
the Administration is still dominated, in foreign affairs, by a 
fanatical faction in the Senate that refuses to recognize 

any American concern or re- 





International News Ree! photograph. 
SMYRNA REFUGEES BEING CARRIED TO SAFETY BY FRENCH SAILORS. 








sponsibility in international 
affairs.” 


Aside from the correctness of 
the Hughes policy, and irrespec- 
tive of our own ability or in- 
ability to influence the course 
of affairs in the Near East, there 
is an evident agreement by edi- 
tors of both parties with Senator 
Lodge when ‘he told a Boston 
audience recently that he 
“prayed the Turk would be 
driven out of Europe.” Amer- 
icans, says the New York Her- 
ald (Ind.), can not comprehend 
why Europe should now let 
the Turk come back, and so in 
similar phrase say also the New 
York World (Dem.), Philadel- 
phia Jnquirer (Rep.), . Phila- 
delphia Record (Dem.), and 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.). 
The Record recalls that as 
recently as March, 1920, Presi- 











Turkey, and the American people can be counted on generously 
to aid such suffering in the Near East as may result from prevail- 
ing and threatening conditions. For the Harding Administra- 
tion is zealous in championship of the rights of Americans wher- 
ever and whenever they may be involved; and the American 
people have too often proved their responsiveness to appeal for 
help that runs in the name of stricken humanity, from whatever 
quarter it comes, to be doubted now. But this does not point 
to participation in the politics of the Near East situation, as it 
relates to Turkey and the Allies, and as it affects the Allies 
among themselves.” 

That our recent “aloofness” from Europe has served us well 
by keeping us clear of the Turkish imbroglio is a point strongly 
insisted on by The Post, and by Republican papers like the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times and Cincinnati Times-Siar. To Demo- 
cratic papers like the Boston Post, however, it seems that the 
recent untoward events in the Near East might have been pre- 
vented had Uncle Sam been more directly concerned in Euro- 
pean problems than he has been since the rejection of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Moreover, as the Newark News points out, in 
spite of keeping out of the League of Nations “we have sent 
our boys overseas” in those twelve destroyers ‘“‘whether for 
relief work or police work. So the plan of keeping out of trouble 
by running away from it hasn’t worked.” 

While it is for many reasons gratifying to the Brooklyn Eagle 
(Dem.) to hear Mr. Hughes speak out, and while it ‘‘should 
hearten Great Britain,” it also serves, we are told, ‘‘to emphasize 
the fundamental weakness of America’s position in relation to 
the Near East and to the world at large.” The Eagle calls it a 
policy of ‘‘watchful wishing’”’: 


“In the last analysis Mr. Hughes has done nothing more 
than voice the pious hope that others will do what the United 
States would like to see done. 


We would like to see the Dar- 


dent Wilson thus voiced Amer- 
ican opinion about Turkey, in Secretary Colby’s note to 
the Allies: 


“The Government of the united States understands the 
strength of the arguments for the retention of the Turks at 
Constantinople, but believes that the arguments against it 
are far stronger and contain certain imperative elements 
which it would not seem possible to ignore. It was the often 
exprest intention of the Allies that the anomaly of the Turks 
in Europe should cease, and it can not be believed that the 
feelings of the Mohammedan people, who not only witnessed 
the defeat of the Turkish power without protest, but even mate- 
rially assisted in its defeat, will now so resent the expulsion of 
the Turkish Government as to make a complete reversal of 
policy on the part of the Great Powers desirable or necessary.” 


In the chorus of demands for intervention against Turkey 
there are, however, some discordant notes. ‘“‘The big sentiment 
in favor of another bath of blood” meets with the scorn of the 
Socialist New York Call, which deems it “safe to say that not 
one in a hundred of those joining this demand know anything 
of the religious, racial, economic and imperialist issues that go 
to make the Near East question so complex. Not one in a 
thousand knows where Smyrna is located or what constitutes 
the Kemalist movement.’ Similarly the New York Tribune 
(Rep.) argues that the American is a very uninformed person 
who says cheerfully: “The Turk ought to be kept out of Europe. 
Our Government should help keep him out.”” The Tribune pro- 
ceeds to give some information: 


‘“‘Who are bringing the Turk back to Constantinople and 
Thrace? Great Britain, France, and Italy, the major Powers 
which defeated Turkey in the World War and thereby won the 
right to write the conditions of peace. The British and 
French Governments back in 1920 also took the stand that the 
Turk’s tenure in Europe ought to be ended. In the original 
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HE FATTENED ON THE STUFF THEY FED HIM. 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

















WILL THE TURK LISTEN TO REASON? 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 














WHICH DESCRIBES THE SITUATION? 








Savres Treaty, never fully executed, they excluded him from 
the Continent, giving the Sultan as Caliph a vaticanized status 
in Constantinople. 

“But they found presently that the destruction of Turkish 
sovereignty over Constantinople was an Asian and African as 
well as a European question. Their Islamic subjects were resent- 
ful and agitated for the restoration of the Caliph’s temporal 
power. France yielded quickly. The British Government held 
out until last spring. Now Great Britain, France, and Italy are 
pledged to make Constantinople and most of Thrace Turkish 
once more. 

“‘We have no justification for interfering. President Wilson 
kept us out of war with Turkey and thus deprived us of any 
legitimate voice in the Turkish peace settlement. If we wanted 
to expel the Turk from Europe we should have qualified at that 
time to take a hand in his ejection. If we failed to strike a blow 
against the infamous 


to be careful about committing atrocities against citizens of 
this country, or about doing violence to our rights as a nation. 
One of these is that it would be unhealthful business for the 
Turks to make such an enemy of the United States as Germany 
succeeded in doing, and another is that the Turkish people, and 
probably the Kemalists officially, are looking forward to a day 
when there shall be a resumption of full diplomatic relations 
between their country and ours, and when the Turks will be 
able to call not in vain for American capital to come over and 
help restore their country to a better commercial edondition.” 


Finally we can not ignore the wide-spread response of editors 
to the demand that America succor the victims of the war in the 


Near East. These needs, says the Philadelphia Record, are the 
most acute that have ever appealed to our people. Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan reported in the 





Young Turk govern- 
ment of 1917 and 1918, 
what excuse could we 
have now for making 
war on Kemal Pasha?” 


A cheerful view is 
that of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, which says it 
has the support of 
men competent to 
speak, when it argues 
that American lives 
and interests are likely 
to be comparatively 
safe in the territory 


controlled by Kemal 
and his Nationalist 
Turks: 


“There are two 
broad reasons why the 
Kemalists are likely 








HOME TO ROOST—THIS TURKEY IS NOT A SYMBOL OF THANKSGIVING. 


New York World that 
after the capture of 
Smyrna by the Turks, 
and the conflagration, 
“the Stars and Stripes 
which flies from the 
United States Con- 
sulate is the largest 
flag in Smyrna. Amer- 
ica is regarded as the 
most generous, the 
most disinterested, and 
most humane country 
in the world.” Turks, 
the Omaha Bee re- 
marks, “may chal- 
lenge Great Britain to 
war, but they yield 
their helpless human 
prey to Uncle Sam, 
the rescuer.” 





—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 








THE THREE-MILE RUM LIMIT 


SOLAR PLEXUS BLOW to prohibition enforcement, 
particularly on the Atlantic Coast, is seen in the recent 
decision by the President after a conference with the 
Cabinet that America’s prohibition navy shall not in future 
operate more than three miles off shore. It now eventuates that 











TO KEEP THE CAT ANP 
THE COOTIES? 


—Morris in the Buffalo Commercial. 


HOW 
GET RID OF 











Article 581 of our new Tariff Law specifically confers on customs 
officials and officials of the Department of Commerce the author- 
ity to board and seize vessels carrying contraband goods within 
four leagues (twelve miles) of American shores. Just how this 
provision was included in a tariff bill, and how it escaped ob- 
servation for more than five months is not revealed. Fortunately, 
however, as the Newark News remarks, ‘“‘the power to be exer- 
eised under Article 581 is permissive, not mandatory,”’ and 
President Harding has decided that domestic law shall not be 
permitted to contravene international law, which fixes the three- 
mile limit. 

“It was a dangerous undertaking to board, search, and seize 
booze-laden ships outside of the three-mile limit,’’ points out the 
Chieago Daily News. In fact, several embarrassing situations 
developed in recent weeks when the prohibition navy seized 
foreign vessels which appeared to be rum-smugglers and haled 
their captains into court. Their authority for this action was 
what the Philadelphia Public Ledger calls ‘‘a musty old Act of 
1797 that has been forgotten for more than a century”’ which 
authorized customs officials to board vessels twelve miles at sea, 
with a view to examining their cargoes. Yet the principle of this 
Act has never been accepted, we are reminded by the New York 
Times. Besides, thinks this paper, “‘it is cynical to track foreign 
ships, suspected of carrying liquor, beyond the three-mile limit 
while our Shipping Board saloons carry and sell the forbidden 
juice up to that limit.” 

The decision of the President means that Article 581 of the 
new Tariff Law will be suspended. And the decision of Mr. 
Harding finds approval from editors in all parts of the country, 
whether their sympathies lie with the “‘wets’”’ or the “drys.” 
“Fortunately there is some sense in the White House, even if 
there isn’t much in Congress,’ drily remarks the New York 
Commercial, while the Philadelphia Public Ledger reminds us 
that ‘‘our laws are our laws, and must be enforced where our 
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own writs run, but it is rather too much to expect the world to 
repeal its international laws because they are a bother and a 
hindrance plans for prohibition enforcement in 
America.” 

One of the papers which train their guns on Article 581 of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Law is the New York Tribune: 


to presert 


‘The effrontery of this claim is obvious. To board a British 
ship plying between Jamaica and Halifax and arrest her captain 
would be a seizure utterly impossible to defend in international 
law, Fordney Act or no Fordney Act. Such a seizure made by 
a private citizen would amount to plain piracy. Done by a 
governmental officer, it would amount to a grave breach of inter- 
national obligations. It is precisely by such affronts that bad 
blood is made between countries, and it is entirely possible to 
imagine how a serious episode might develop out of such an 
illegai act. 

‘*There is every likelihood that as things were going an en- 
thusiastic prohibition agent would presently have flourished a 
gun in the face of some sturdy British skipper well beyond the 
three-mile limit, one or the other would have lost his temper, 
and an exchange of words and bullets would have resulted in a 
first-rate international incident, with general wrath and rancor 
all round. 

‘The new rule laid down by the Administration retreats to the 
only safe mark, the old, clearly recognized three-mile limit. It 
abandons the ‘hovering’ act and the Fordney Act save in the 
one case where a ship is actually in communication with the shore 
by its own boats. This is such obvious smuggling that it can 
hardly lead to trouble. The American people want peace and 
international good feeling. The Volstead Act is the law of the 
land and it must be enforced, but not at the expense of inter- 
national law.” 


Article 581, we are told by the Washington correspondent of 
the Newark News, has created the anomalous situation of one 
branch of the Government claiming authority beyond the three- 
mile limit at the very moment another branch is asking a foreign 
government to grant this authority by altering international 


law. ‘‘In this way the spectacle is presented of two branches of 








TRYING A NEW APPROACH. 
—Reid for the Albert T. Reid Syndicate. 











the Government working at cross purposes in a situation that 
involves the rights of foreign governments.” As The Tribune 
explains the situation in another editorial: 


‘‘Some months ago Secretary Hughes entered into negotiations 
_ with the British Government for an understanding which would 
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facilitate enforcement of the Prohibition Law, but no agreement 
has been announced, and the understanding at Washington is 
that the negotiations have not been completed. Great Britain 
is expected to agree to stop certain abuses complained of, especially 
with regard to false clearance papers, but the extension of the 
limit of domestic jurisdiction at sea from one marine league to 








DEEP WATER. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 











three is a more serious matter, and British opposition to it has 
already been pronounced. 

‘‘Without waiting for the settlement of the dispute, Congress 
inserted in the Tariff Law a clause giving authority to customs 
and Coast Guard officers and other persons to search and seize a 
vessel engaged in violating the laws of the United States within 
four marine leagues of the coast of the United States. The 
decision reached at the Cabinet meeting amounts to restricting 
the scope of this clause by a narrow definition of what constitutes 
violation of the laws of the United States. If a rum ship uses its 
own boats and crew to send its wares ashore it is liable to seizure; 
if it merely sells to bootleggers, the latter are the offenders to be 
rounded up. This compromise should materially lessen the risk 
of international friction.” 


“The question of extending authority to search and seizure is 
still pending between our State Department and the British 
Foreign Office,” notes the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘and if the 
prohibition navy were to be allowed to continue its searches 
and seizures beyond the three-mile limit, we would prejudice 
our own case. Article 581 does not alter the case; we can make 
laws for ourselves, but not for other nations.” ‘‘It is better to 
bear with the foreign rum-runners than to have our ‘dry’ navy 
infringe the sea rights of foreign shipping,”’ agrees the Buffalo 
News, while the Providence Journal is of the opinion that ‘‘the 
scrupulous observance of our covenants with other nations is 
always more important than the enforcement of a domestic 
law.” As the Baltimore Sun observes: 


‘‘The three-mile sea limit of national jurisdiction is not subject 
to arbitrary change by any one country. It represents an inter- 
national practise based on general agreement. Two or more 
nations may change it as to themselves in regard to some particu- 
lar thing or things, but none of them can do so arbitrarily without 
creating a dangerous precedent for future violations of inter- 
national usage on the part of others. Germany attempted to 
set up a new principle of international law in her submarine 


campaign during the World War and brought about her own final 
defeat by doing so. Our defiance of the three-mile coastal limit 
might not bring immediate perils, because Europe is up to its 
eyes in more pressing troubles just now, but soon or late it would 
come home to vex us. If Great Britain chooses to make a re- 
ciprocal arrangement with us for the extension of the three-mile 
limit to twelve or eighteen for certain specific purposes, that 
would be another matter. But even that might lead to com- 
plications which we would regret hereafter not less than she. 
And in any event no two-nation agreement could affect the 
rights of other countries to the freedom of the seas.” 


But “‘the United States can not tolerate open defiance of its 
laws,” declares the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“The present smuggling problem reaches beyond the rum 
question. Aliens are being illicitly entered in the country. 
Narcotic drugs are coming in greater supply. Birds of a feather 
get together, and smugglers find common interest and agencies. 
Cuba, directly subject to our influence, is as frequent offender 
in sheltering these schemes as are any of the British West Indies. 

“The problem is a difficult one, and the chances for solution 
are better in the State Department, cooperating with other 
departments in Washington, than in the head of an over-zealous 
prohibition enforcement agent, even if he be the ‘Admiral of the 
dry navee.’”’ 


Moreover, maintains the Philadelphia Jnquirer in another 
editorial, ‘‘a much more important matter than the enforcement 
of the Prohibition Law is involved, and that is the freedom of the 


seas.” In this paper’s opinion— 


“Tf a vessel may legally be searched or seized beyond the three- 
mile limit on one pretext, it may equally well be on others. And 
if the practise be persisted in, sooner or later an exceedingly grave 
crisis is bound to arise. 

“Nor is the question one between the British and American 
governments solely. It is an international question in the widest 
sense. If the present limit of jurisdiction at sea is to be extended 
it should be by common consent of all the nations. There is 
something to be said in favor of such an extension. In these 
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WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 
—NMorris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 











days of steam and powerful ordnance territorial waters may 
reasonably be held to reach beyond three miles. Perhaps an 
exact definition of them with due regard to geographical con- 
siderations is desirable. But wherever the high seas begin, there 
the right to search or seize must end. 

“This is a doctrine for which the United States has always 
stood firmly, and it can not now afford to repudiate it.” 
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NAVIES THAT WON’T SCRAP 


6 AVAL FLEETS ARE DESIGNED for ‘scrapping’ 
but not for ‘serapping,’” is the crisp comment of 
Governor Cox’s Dayton News (Dem.) upon Secretary 

Denby’s announcement that there ‘“‘will be no serapping of 

battle-ships until after the Five-Power Naval Treaty has been 

ratified by the last of the subseribing Powers, France and Italy.” 

Other Democratic papers take up the hue and ery, and the pursuit 

of the Harding Administration for its foreign policy is on. The 

League of Nations has, for a while at least, again come onto 

the center of the stage in the midst of a national political cam- 

paign. But, at this time, it is being compared with the Wash- 
ington Naval Disarmament Conference, which the Democratic 
organs ¢all *‘a conceded failure,’’ while the ‘‘ League of Nations 
still lives.” “‘A gigantic fraud,” the New York World (Dem.) 
ealls the results of the Confer- 


And Senator Borah comes in for a twitting on his consistency 
by the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.): 


Senator Borah is greatly perturbed because the nations rep- 
resented at the Washington Conference have not ratified the 
treaties signed at that time. 

“Tt is easy to understand Mr. Borah’s feeling in this matter, 
but denunciation of other nations for their apparent remissness 
in not ratifying the treaties comes with bad grace from a man 
who took a leading part in defeating ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles in the American Senate. 

“The other nations are not more apathetic, indifferent or 
chauvinistie in their present attitude toward the Washington 
pacts than the United States proved itself to be when it 
refused to ratify the Versailles Treaty, turned its back on 
Europe and made a separate peace with Germany. Mr. 
Borah bears a large share of the responsibility for that su- 
preme blunder, and he should be the last man to denounce 
other nations for following our example on that occasion.” 


“As Senator Medill Me- 





ence. The Republican journals 
maintain that there is ‘“‘com- 
mon sense” in “stopping 
America’s destruction of its 
ships” until all of the “‘sub- 
seribing Powers” ratify the 
Washington Treaty, until, as 
the Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.) 
puts it, “Pan-Islamism is no 
longer rampant and the safety 
of present civilization is se- 
eure.” The Enquirer adds, 
“the country is relieved to 
learn that the Government has 
determined to make haste 
slowly.” To this the Dayton 
News replies that “‘the Ad- 
ministration is not now con- 
vineed that the objects of the 
Conference were clearly under- 
stood by some of the nations 
which sat about the table at 
Washington.” But after a 
column of taunts at the Repub- 
lieans for their failure to get 
their Treaty ratified, this pa- 
per econeedes that “Every 








“WAIT AWHILE ON THAT PLOWSHARE WORK, SAM!” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


Cormick of Illinois, on a po- 
litical visit in Pittsburgh, was 
rejoicing over what he thought 
was the freedom of the United 
States from the tangle in the 
Near East, advices were com- 
ing from Washington that 
that same Near Eastern trou- 
ble is affecting us to the extent 
of holding back the chief 
work of the Washington Con- 
ference on Arms Limitation,” 
says the Pittsburgh Post 
(Dem.). This shows that 
the Twentieth Century has 
no isolation for any nation— 


“That the Near East is able to 
hold up one of the most heralded 
achievements of the Harding 
Administration should sober 
the Republican critics who have 
been denouncing the League of 
Nations because it did not on 
the instant make the worid over. 
From the standpoint of leader- 
ship, President Wilson scored 
triumphantly when the League 
advocated by him wasapproved 
by practically all the nations, 
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honest-to-goodness American 
will feel sorry that practically nothing but talk has come from 
such an enterprise.” The Indianapolis News (Ind.) considers 
Secretary Denby’s announcement as ‘our own Government's 
admittance of the impracticability of the policy,” and ‘‘we are 
- pretty much where we were before the Conference assembled.” 
The Denby statement announcing a momentous change in the 
Administration’s plans was not ‘‘played up”’ by the newspapers 
at the time it was made. Its real import was first brought into 
the light of public attention by Senator Borah’s foreeful speech 
before the Chicago Press Club, when he said: 


“The situation is the result of imperialistic policies and in- 
trigues, and I am in favor of telling England and France that 
their policies are condemned by the conscience of the Christian 
world and that they shall find no sympathy or succor in this 
quarter of the globe. 

“We are now deluged with statements by those who would 
have us put our soldiers behind the imperialistic policies of 
Europe. Haven’t we coddled Europe long enough? Europe 
needs to be told thefacts,and that is that she is the author of her 
own ruin. 

“After the World War the white race, the Christian race, 
began to shoot down and kill and murder the people of Syria and 
Mesopotamia and Egypt and India and make ready to exploit 
their oil-fields and their natural wealth. It isa story of treachery 
nowhere surpassed in the history of wars, after promises of 
liberty and independence.” 


while President Harding as a 
leader has not yet been able to get even a few nations to ratify the — 
program of the Washington Conference. Eight months have 
passed since the close of the arms limitation meeting at Wash- 
ington, yet there has not been the scrapping of a single ship 
that would not have been sent to the junk heap anyhow.” 


‘* Ah, well, the truth comes out sooner or later,” exclaims the 
Milwaukee Leader (Socialist). ‘“‘Only five American battle- 
ships were scrapped, all belonging to the type which was in style 
during the Spanish-American War. Count ’em: Virginia, Rhode 
Island, Nebraska, Georgia and New Jersey.” ‘‘If not a campaign 
of deception,” says the Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.), 
‘“‘on the part of the nations party to it, we find that none of the 
Powers involved has scrapped any naval craft that could be 
used effectively against an enemy.” 

The New York Call (Socialist) claims that the Washington 
Agreement did not affect the implements that really will be used 
in the coming wars: 


*“The World War demonstrated the importance of poison gas, 
the submarine and bombing planes in future wars. Capital 
ships had not the relative importance they formerly had. The 
Treaty did not stop competition in aircraft and submarines, nor 
did it limit their numbers. Poison gas was mentioned in a pious 
resolution, but there was no decision to refrain from its use. 
The Call never took this performance of the diplomats seriously.” 
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TO HALT “COAL BOOTLEGGERS” 


HE FIRST BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of the coal industry 

in the United States may now be ranked among the 

possibilities, thinks the New York World, since Presi- 
dent Harding has signed the bill providing for a sweeping investi- 
gation of the coal industry, and the anti-profiteering bill which 
is expected to restrain ‘‘coal bootleggers,”’ as Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover calls them. Production costs will be scrutinized 
by the commission appointed by the President, and the charge 
that certain coal companies own every process in the production 
and distribution of coal from the mine to the consumer will be 
investigated. That President Harding is 


everything else that moves, excepting perishables, and enforce 
the order.” 

But the very fact that President Harding has adopted a policy 
of cooperation indicates to the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
that the anti-profiteering and fact-finding measures which Con- 
gress recently passed, and which were enacted into law, are 
insufficient. ‘‘The possibilities of the coal situation demand 
preventatives with teeth in them, and the anti-profiteering 
measure is almost as toothless as a hen,” declares this Memphis 
paper. The benefits of the fact-finding commission are prob- 
lematical, in the opinion of the Rochester Post-Express. Still 
another danger, points out the Richmond 





to lose no time in speeding up the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal is shown 
by his immediate appointment of C. E. 
Spens, chief of transportation of the Food 
Administration during the war, as Federal 
Fuel Distributor, and the naming of the 
fact-finding commission of seven early 
this month. 

Secretary Hoover, however, tells us 
that the big problem is transportation 
rather than production. For this reason, 
many editors agree, the selection of Mr. 
Spens is a happy one, since he is Vice- 
President of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad. ‘“‘He is_ well 
qualified for the job,” thinks the New 
York Tribune, which goes on to explain 
that— 


‘“‘The work of the Fuel Administrator is 
that of a policeman. It will stop when the 
present emergency is over. The work of 
the fact-finding commission, on the other 
hand, will probably affect the coal industry 
and related industries for many years to 
come. There is hardly a more serious 
national economic problem than that pre- 
sented by the unsound conditions under 
which coal is now mined and distributed. 
These conditions are archaic, and their 
wastefulness is a drag on all users of coal. 
So many forces within the industry are 
cooperating to perpetuate them that a 
reform can come only from the outside. 
By exposing the facts the commission will 
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COAL “BOOTLEGGERS" BEWARE! 
Conrad E. Spens, as Federal Fuel Dis- 


tributor, will see that coal goes where it 
is needed. at fair prices. 


Times-Dispatch, rests in the personnel of 
the commission which includes members 
indorsed by the National Coal Operators’ 
Association and the United Mine Workers 
of America. As the Richmond paper 
reminds us: 

“Past experience with mixed commis- 
sions supports the objection that represen- 
tatives of the miners and operators on the 
commission are not, in fact, investigators 
at all, but advocates of their respective 
organizations, who are, by force of cireum- 
stances, more interested in the triumph of 
their principals than in arriving at a solu- 
tion of the problem that will be of general 
benefit.” 

Then, too, contends the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, no matter how impartial may be 
the findings of the commission, ‘‘facts are 
not the greatest need of the situation.” 
“*Moreover,” points out the New York 
Herald, ‘‘the findings of the commission 
will go to the coal industry and the Govern- 
ment merely as conclusions and recommen- 
dations.” And The Plain Dealer goes on— 

“The facts of the industry have been 
milled over so many times in the course 
of the last six months that every casual ob- 
server knows why the industry is in need 
of adjustment. The need of the immediate 
future is action that will thwart any pos- 
sible attempt of coal distributors to exact 
unfair charges from the consumer, but the 
legislation passed by Congress is an admis- 








be able to bring enough publie and gov- 
ernmental pressure to bear to force modernization and a 
reduction of padded costs.” 

While the new Fuel Distributor will endeavor to prevent 
extortion where coal is moved from one State to another, it is 
realized that he can not control prices of coal produced and sold 
within a State, or do much to keep down retail or wholesale 
margins of profit; the major responsibility in these instances 
must rest with State authorities. But the announced policy of 
President Harding, ‘‘cooperation rather than regulation,” is 
expected to obtain adequate distribution of coal to localities 
where needs are the most pressing. Cooperation of the entire 
coal-consuming public, together with concerted action of the 
railroads, will solve the present subnormal transportation 
problem and relieve the apprehension of the public, thinks Mr. 
Spens. The cooperation of the consumer is practically as 
important as that of the railroad, believes the new Fuel 
Distributor, and he urges that purchases of coal be confined 
closely to current needs. 

While The Black Diamond (Chicago), a leading coal organ, 
does not find fault with the fuel-control or fact-finding mea- 
sures, it maintains that under existing laws the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission could ‘‘iron out” the entire coal situation 
within two weeks if it would “merely give coal priority over 


sion either that the Government is unwilling 
or is unable to deal with the price question. In attacking the coal 
profiteer through prohibiting the railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce to carry coal and provide equipment to oper- 
ators who make excessive charges, the Government attacks the 
problem in a roundabout fashion.” 


And as we read in the Baltimore Sun: 


‘While there are few who would dispute the need for an ex- 
pert examination of the coal industry, it is very certain that 
diagnosis alone is not going to smooth out labor troubles, set 
the industry on its feet and enable the householder’s bin to be 
filled at reasonable prices. There is no sense in being opti- 
mistic about coal merely because Congress has undertaken to 
sponsor still another ‘investigation.’ 

“Then, too, there are dangers which threaten to make the 
commission's work futile. One of these is to fetter the field of 
inquiry. A second danger which faces the proposed inquiry 
may be illustrated from British experience. In 1919 the famous 
commission of inquiry headed by Mr. Justice Sankey, after labors 
extending over many months, brought out a report which has 
been recognized on every hand as a classic of industrial investiga- 
tion. But because of political opposition no attempt was ever 
made to carry into effect the temperate and practical reforms 
recommended. The result was to give the British Miners’ 
Federation some justification for two of the most bitter industrial 
conflicts that nation has ever experienced. 

“Under similar circumstances this history is certain to repeat 
itself in America.” 
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THE HERRIN MASSACRE INDICTMENTS 


66 O FANCY CHARGE OF TREASON” comes as the 
result of the deliberations of the special grand jury 
over the killings at Herrin, Illinois, but indictments for 

“just plain murder,” a consummation highly pleasing to the 
generality of the daily press. That the State’s Attorney in 
charge of this jury should be one Delos Duty seems an appro- 
priate coincidence to one editor, who agrees with many others 
in praising the jurors for having done simple justice, tho it 
should not be forgotten that there are labor and radical writers 
who feel that the Herrin jury has distinetly failed to do justice 
in refusing to indict any mine owner or hired mine guard. 























“ALL THAT'S LEFT!” 


—Marcus in Forbes Magazine. 











‘The grand jury’s report is a terrible recital,”’ says the Chicago 
Daily News, “but the facts, and the facts alone, make it terrible.” 
The jury’s own statement is more graphic than the newspaper 
stories at the time of the murders. It recites how on June 21 
there was an attack upon the men working at the mine, and the 
fire was returned by the guards. At the “break of day the 
following morning firing began in a severe volume.” Finally the 
men at the mine, “surrounded by hundreds of men, most of them 
armed,” ran up a white flag and the “‘spokesman from the attack- 
ing party” promised “‘safe conduct” if arms were laid down. 
Forty-seven men surrendered. The report then states: 


“The captive men were marched down the road toward 
Herrin in double file. After they had marched about one mile, 
Superintendent McDonald, being crippled and unable to keep 
up with the procession, was taken by numbers of the mob and 
shot to death. The remainder of the captives were marched on 
the public road and were stopt at the power-house of the 
interurban railroad, about three miles from Herrin. Here a 
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change in the leadership took place, and the man who had guar- 
anteed the safety of the men who had surrendered was deposed 
and another leader installed. 

“The new commander ordered the captive men to march into 
the woods, adjacent to and around the power-house. Here the 
new leader directed that only those in the crowd who had guns 
should follow into the woods, and those who were unarmed should 
remain without. 

“The surrendered men were then marched some 200 yards 
back of the power-house to the vicinity of a barbed-wire fence, 
where they were told they would be given a chance to run for their 
lives under fire. The firing began immediately, and thirteen 
of the forty-seven non-union men were killed and most of the 
others severely wounded. 

“‘The mob pursued those who had escaped and two were hung 
to trees, six were tied together with a rope about their necks 
and marched through the streets of Herrin to an adjacent ceme- 
tery, where they were shot by the mob, and the throats of three 
were cut. One of six survived. 

“The indignities heaped upon the dead did not end until the 
bodies were interred into unknown graves. 

‘“‘On the first day of attack upon the mine two union miners 
were killed by shots from the men in the strip mine and another 
so seriously injured as to die subsequently from his wounds. 

“Tt has been difficult for this grand jury to determine who fired 
the shots from the strip mine which caused the deaths of the 
union miners. When asked to present evidence to the grand 
jury which would tend to fix responsibility, counsel for the 
miners’ union announced that they would lend no aid to the 
grand jury.” 


The jury returned 214 indictments, of which 44 are for murder, 
58 for conspiracy to murder, 58 for rioting, and 54 for assault 
with intent to commit murder. The trials are to begin Novem- 
ber 8. Among those indicted were local officials of the miners’ 
union. The sheriff of Williamson county, Illinois, where Herrin 
is located, and the Adjutant-General of the State were seve ‘ely 
censured by the jury’s report for failure to prevent the murders. 
And among those held in part morally responsible are John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America, for his 
telegram, posted at the mine the day before the outhreak, de- 
elaring the members of a rival labor organization working as 
strikebreakers at Herrin were ‘‘outlaws” to “‘be treated as 
common strikebreakers”; and the president of the Southern 
Illinois Coal Company, at whose mine the attack occurred, for 
“the flaunting of arms”’ in such manner that ‘‘it was a challenge 
certain to be aecepted.”’ The grand jury’s report is graphic, and 
according to the Boston Herald “‘paints the tragedy in even 
blacker colors than did the news articles of the time. The stories 
wired out by the reporters were essentially true.” 

There was “‘no lack of courage or sense of duty” in this report, 
says the Richmond Times-Dispatch. ‘‘The law of the land takes 
on a new dignity, and America is still America,” declares the 
New Haven Journal-Courier, and, “‘to Delos Duty—splendid 
name—State’s attorney of Williamson county, to the attorney- 
general of Illinois and to members of the grand jury, men and 
women of every State, wave thanks and appreciation. The flag 
lifts its drooping folds.” 

‘*When the Herrin massacre was first reported it was generally 
assumed that the killing of the unarmed prisoners must have 
been done by aliens,’ says the Kansas City Times. ‘‘ Americans, 
people said, would never have been guilty of such atrocities.” 
And the Jacksonville (Ill.) Courier calls attention to the fact that 
‘practically every one of those indicted for the crime bears an 
American name. These men are not foreigners. Most of them 
came from the mountain regions of Tennessee and Kentucky.” 
**The list of the names of those involved shows practically 100 
per cent. American,” is the analysis of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Tribune. “They are men to the manner born, proudly 
declaring that they have no part or parcel with foreign radicalism. 
They defend their action on the ground of the company’s 
provocation in menacing first their families and their homes.” 
“There apparently is no repentance in Herrin,”’ declares the 
New York Commercial: 
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“‘No sorrow for what has been done, and it must therefore 
stand forth as a murder community, dominated by a un‘on that 
stands for murder. The people are evidently obsessed with the 
idea that the provocation was so great that whatever happened 
was fully justified. The rest of the people are not willing to 
subseribe to the theory that men who are willing to work where 
others are not can be lined up against a barbed-wire fence and 
shot down just as the Belgians were by the Huns.” 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin maintains that while the 
work done by the grand jury is a “notable vindication of the 


” 


law,” such prosecutions will not reach the real trouble, and that 
paper adds a new note to the discussion: 


“‘A public which continues to tolerate strikes as a means of 
settling industrial disputes, knowing that in greater or less degree 
they are provocative of violence, that the murders of Herrin 
differ only in their massing from murders committed in the 
name of labor every year in the rancor of strike struggles—the 
publie which continues to wink at strikes, must accept partial 
responsibility. It can vindicate itself only by a declaration and 
determination that the strike shall be considered as an anachro- 
nism in present civilization, and that it shall no longer be tol- 
erated. Punishing the violence at Herrin is superficial treatment.” 


The labor journals and the papers with socialistic leanings 
lay stress upon the failure of the grand jury to indict a single 
man who fought the miners at Herrin, and all are bitter in their 
denunciation of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce and the 
prosecution fund it raised. 

“There have been other mine wars in this country,” claims 
The Call (New York), a Socialist organ, in which human life has 
been sacrificed. 


“It so happens that Herrin is the one instance in these wars 
where the miners did not supply the greatest number of victims. 
If the indicted men have the sympathy of a big majority of the 
population, there must be a good reason for it. That the county 
largely consists of miners is well known, but it is also a matter 
of common knowledge in the county that the killing started by 
the hired thugs of the coal company the day before the general 
war began. If the sympathy of the population is with the in- 
dicted men, is it not likely that this is due to the general belief 
that human beings have a right to defend themselves against 
armed mercenaries?” 

‘*Behind this investigation,” insists Justice (New York), a 
labor union organ, “‘is the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, for 


years an inveterate enemy of the labor unions.” 


‘Tt will doubtless see to it that none of the guilty escape the 
hand of justice. It is evident that American capital is getting 
ready to stage a bloodier orgy than ever was staged on the indus- 
trial arena of this country. The judicial murder of the five 
anarchists in Chicago in 1886 will be a mere child’s play in 
comparison to this trial.” 


The New Majority (Chicago) also resents the attitude of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce in raising a-fund of $25,000 for 
the prosecution of the miners: 


“The never-failing friend of big business, Attorney-General 
Brundage, is on the job in Williamson county, spending the slush 
fund raised by the labor baiters. He has a staff of detectives 
digging up stuff, and promises sensational disclosures. It’s a 
Roman holiday for the union haters and all talented folk who 
ean get their feet in the slush fund. What will happen when 
twelve plain citizens of Williamson county weigh their evidence 
is another story. So apprehensive of the result are some of the 
union haters that they are calling for 2 change in the State con- 
stitution permitting them to take the case to another county 
where they are more confident of obtaining a jury that will fight 
against the union.” 


“The Illinois Chamber of Commerce has got its $25,000 worth 
of indictments at Herrin, IIL,” insists The Worker (New York). 
“Acting through its tool, Attorney-General Brundage, it has 
secured charges against 214 workers, not one indictment being 
returned against a mine owner or any of his retinue.” 

“This grand jury that indicted the union miners,” declares 
the Minneapolis Labor Review, ‘‘refused to indict those, who on 


the day previous to the engagement at Herrin, had shot down and 
murdered unarmed unionists, who were attempting to reach the 
mine officials for a conference.” 


** Action was refused against the murderers of the unionists, 
altho the matter was brought to the jury’s attention. The 
refusal to indict those whose ruthless brutality in killing unarmed 
miners precipitated the engagement the next day, proves to 
organized labor that grand juries like senatorships in America 
are on the auction block, and that organized capitalism has 
the money to bid high. Organized labor defended itself 
successfully at Herrin. It showed it is through being shot at 
without shooting back. For this self-defense, legal for capitalists 
but a crime for workers, the indictments were returned.” 








HE SMEARED HIS-SE’F WITH WHITE- 
WASH, BUT HE COULDN'T FOOL MA! 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 











In the Labor Review (Memphis), its editor, Jacob Cohen, who 
was arrested and sentenced to jail for refusal to comply with 
“the Daugherty injunction,’”’ explains why labor union men are 
forced to defend those indicted for the Herrin murders: 


“In taking up its position as defender of the Herrin, IIL, 
miners, organized labor of America does not do so for purely 
sentimental reasons, or because of the natural impulse to succor 
its own. Ample proof exists that the indictments against the 
accused men were obtained under conditions, that to say the 
least, are questionable. The Coroner’s jury, impaneled im- 
mediately following the tragedy, exonerated the union coal 
miners and placed the blame upon the coal company, whose 
overt act precipitated the disorder. It isa trifle difficult to now 
accept, as in order and a part of justice, the grand jury’s sweep- 
ing indictments. The whole scheme, of course, is to identify 
the disorder at Herrin with the trade union movement in general, 
and the United Mine Workers of America specifically. 

“Labor more than any other group or division of society 
understands just how men may to-day be victimized at the hands 
of courts. In the nation-wide effort of organized finance to 
exterminate the trade union movement, such riots as the Herrin 
incident are welcomed. The opponents of labor rejoice at the 
opportunity to capitalize on what they call labor’s radicalism, 
its danger and its un-Americanism. Realizing all these things, 
appreciating the opposition which labor must face, the toilers of 
America can not do other than to stand up for the miners of 
Herrin.” 





Tue real optimist is the householder who buys ash-barrels.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Tue Sick Man of Europe has about half of the world sitting up 
with him nights.— Detroit News. 

Tue last words of King Constantine of Greece: ‘‘ Let George 
do it.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Every nation seems to be in favor of debt cancellation for 
every other nation.— New York Tribune. 


Tuxose people who want to can fruit find sugar prices positively 
uneanny.—The Pathfinder (Washington, D. C.). 

Accorpinc to Mr. Kipling, his interviews as well as his 
writings are fiction —New York 
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(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Evrope is made of buffer states and bluffer states.—Detroit 
News. 

Mayse the price of grapes is due to a pressing demand.— 
Detroit News. 


Tuost who are at the Bosporus are certainly in serious 
straits.—Detroit Free Press. 


SHAKESPEARE was no broker, but he furnished a great many 
stock quotations.—Princeton Tiger. 


A MULE only lives about thirty-five or forty years, but every 
year has a kick in it.— New York Herald. 
Tue Turkish war gives the League of Nations something to 


. to talk about.—New York 
Tribune. 





Tribune. 

Tue Near East is near 
enough.—Detroit News. 

Tuts fall the up-to-date 


erooks will be picking coal 
pockets.—Life. 


Tue most fashionable form 
of entertainment this winter 
will be a house warming.— 
Detroit News. 


WE live expensively to im- 
press people who live expen- 
sively to impress us.—Wash- 
ington News. 


Ir Germany really wants a 
loan she’d better get in touch 
with a few American boot- 
leggers.— New York Tribune. 


We no sooner settle the 
troubles with our own miners 
than our tranquillity is threat- 
ened by that Asia Minor.— 
Columbia Record. 


Tuey tell us that thirty 
different chemicals have been 
discovered in sea water. Out- 
side, we suppose, the three- 
mile limit.—New York Herald. 








ONWARD INTO BATTLE. 


Ir is easy enough to figure 
out a living wage for the other 
fellow to live on.— Indianapolis 
Star. 


For the first time in this 
generation the word Angora 
does not suggest a goat.— New 
York Herald. 


Tue Allies’ position is that 
Kemal ean have almost any- 
thing if he’ll only have a heart. 
—Washington Post. 


Peruaps with all the mines 
working. all winter we'll get 
enough coal to last till the 
next strike—New York Tri- 
bune. 


**Forp to run for Senator,” 
says a headline. That’s more 
than they sometimes will do 
for the rest of us.—Seattle 
Times. 


You can fuel some of the 
people all of the time, and all 
of the people some of the 
time, but you can’t fuel, ete., 
ete.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


—Smith in the New York Call. A STATISTICIAN has just 
figured it out that if the Ad- 








Docrors report a steady in- 
erease in baldness, due prob- 
ably to the fact that the hair tonic is not being put to its 
intended use.—IJndianapolis Star. 


Germany hasn’t got any money and won't pay any of it to 
the Allies till she has to.—New York Tribune. 


Ir the Senegalese wants to meet our Mr. Dempsey, he will have 
to come over here. There is a war on over there.—Detroit 
News. 


Tuink what the wicked Moslems might do if they could get a 
supply of poison gas from some Christian nation.— Milwaukee 
Leader. 


Some experts claim that Russia is too poor to aid the Turks, 
but it oceurs to us that an Angora government might thrive on 
paper rubles.—Columbia Record. 


Peruaps the Government thinks there is enough work for the 
dry navy right in the three-mile limit, without trying to take in 
the entire ocean.—Detroit News. 


WE can but adumbrate the fate of the book agent who worms 
his way into the private office of Newton G. Baker to sell him 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A Tacoma manufacturer says that in the United States drunk- 
enness has decreased 100 per cent. under Prohibition. Maybe 
after it has decreased 1000 per cent. it will have practically 
disappeared.—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


ministration had taken all the 
steps it has been on the point of taking in the last two years it 
would have cireled the globe seven times.— Detroit News. 


Ir the price of paper continues to rise, money will soon be 
worth its face value.—The Transatlantic Trader (Berlin). 


WE suspect that Uncle Sam might be willing to exchange, 
temporarily, the water wagon for the coal wagon.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Wuart interests the consumer is not the number of square 
miles that contain coal, but the number of square people that 
sell coal.—Indianapolis Star. 


Davin Lioyp George still has David Lloyd George on his 
side and frequently in the past this alignment has constituted a 
majority.—Chicago Daily News. 


WE eagerly await a statement from Henry that he will send 
a peace ship to Constantinople to get the Turks out of the 
Dardanelles by Christmas.—Portland Oregonian. 


Huneary has been admitted to membership in the League of 
Nations, and now only a few of us smaller and less important 
countries are on the outside.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Ir is suggested that immigration be reduced to one-half of 
1 percent. There is a reminiscent ring about those figures which 
checks our enthusiasm. If we are going that far, why not cut 
off importations altogether, and trust the future of the country 
entirely to home-brewed citizens?—New York Tribune. 
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TIGHTENING THE ENTENTE AT THE DARDANELLES 


critics of the Near East tangle where the collapse of the 
Greek Army was bad enough, but the collapse of Allied 
policy is considered an equally opprobrious fact. British editors 
in general are very caustic in their suggestions that Britain’s 
Near East policy be “junked” 


N citer FAILS LIKE FAILURE, say some cynical 


On this point some note that the British Government is having 
a very busy time trying to satisfy British opinion, a much more 
ticklish job. In a severe eviticism of Premier Lloyd George the 
Conservative London Spectator says that England’s ‘most 
visible mess” of recent days is the Near East, and it proceeds: 


“Tt was Mr. Lloyd George 





and that the Allies come really ‘ who encouraged the Greeks to 
together and settle with the $ a — hs 
F : f= 8 

Turks. French journals de- Soy, 2 Ss Minor. The whole history of 
plore the differences between bee i modern Greece might have 
England and France and urge ra pS. warned him that the Greeks 
the Entente Governments to ae r Y had not the stability for a 

“ military occupation which 


start pulling together without 
wasting any breath in recrim- 
inations over the past. So 
eminent an Englishman as 
Viscount Grey, formerly Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Minister and 
recently her Ambassador to 
the United States, wrote a 
letter to the London Times, 
which has been featured by 
several other London dailies, 
because of its ringing appeal 
for concerted action at the 
Straits by England and France. 
Britain took separate action 
in Egypt in 1882, Lord Grey 
recalls, and the result, however 
materially beneficial in the end 
to Egypt, ‘‘was bad blood 
between France and ourselves, 








REMEMBERING GALLIPOLI. 
“They shall not pass!" 
—The Daily Express (London) 


would require not -a violent 
and short-lived burst of ex- 
hilaration but those ‘hold-fast’ 
qualities which are as service- 
able as they are rare. It is 
quite true that France and 
Italy did us a very bad turn 
when they made secret treaties 
with the Turks and supplied 
the Angora Army with muni- 
tions. It may be said that no 
British Prime Minister could 
pull success out of such a 
tangle of conflicting purposes. 
But could not the possible 
results of the very strong 
sympathy which France has 
for a long time shown toward 
the Turks have been foreseen 
and provided against? Could 
not the course of Italian hatred 
and mistrust of the Greeks 
also have been insured against? 
The fact is that Mr. Lloyd 








which poisoned international 

relations for twenty-two years.” A repetition of the diver- 
gence in Egypt in 1882, according to Lord Grey, would 
“endanger everything which we hoped had been saved by 
the Allied efforts and sacrifices in the Great War,” while on 
the other hand, ‘‘almost any policy that is the outcome of 
union and confidence between the Western Allies may avert the 
worst dangers and save at any rate something.” 

These words were published at the moment when war between 
Turkey and Great Britain seemed inevitable, but since then the 
danger-point in the Near Eastern situation has been passed, 
according to Paris press correspondents, who find justification 
for their statements in the two conferences at Mudania, which 
are preliminaries to a larger later meeting of delegations from 
various countries involved in the Near East problem. The first 
preliminary conference brings together General Harington, the 
British Commander, and Mustafa Kemal, or his representative, 
to settle the question regarding the neutral zone on the Asia 
Minor side of the Straits. The purpose of the second, we are 
told, is to draw a provisional statute for Thrace in the presence 
of the Allied and Turkish generals. These informants tell us 
further that Great Britain receives credit in French official 
quarters for having held a dignified and firm attitude, which has 
greatly contributed to the solution of the difficulty. At the 
same time, Mustafa Kemal is praised for having shown a 
conciliatory spirit, which “it is hoped the British will not over- 
look, as the Kemalists will have evacuated the neutral zone first,” 
and it is added that French officials are desirous that Great 
Britain “shall find a means to satisfy Turkish public opinion.” 


George went ahead with his 
Philhellenie plans in Asia Minor without having any sort of 
guaranty that he had won compliance from the French and the 
Italians. He behaved as he has done in the case of all his un- 
satisfactory Conferences—acted without achieving any pre- 
liminary understanding. He tried to carry out with the help of 
King Constantine a policy which might just have been possible 
—tho even then it would have been extremely risky—if it 
had been managed by Mr. Venizelos. Only last month in the 
House of Commons he was praising the military capabilities of 
the Greeks and telling us with what remarkable efficiency they 
were occupying parts of Asia Minor and with what ease they 
could march to Constantinople if they had a mind to do it or if 
they were allowed to do it. Now the whole structure of his 
policy has collapsed like a house of cards.” 


As the result of conflicting action by the Allies in the Near East, 
says the London Outlook, Britain, the greatest of Mohammedan 
Colonial Powers, “‘finds herself hated above all the world by a 
rejuvenated Turkey, who possesses forces beside which our own 
in the East are trivial, and who can and does appeal to the 
fanaticism of scores of millions of our Moslem s“bjects to rise 
against us.” In the view of this weekly, England ‘‘must revert 
to Disraeli’s policy and come to terms with the Turk,” and it 
adds that: 


“Tt is possible to come to an agreement with Turkey, we be- 
lieve, without sacrificing either of those two major Imperial 
interests about which there can be no bargaining—the freedom 
of the Straits and the safety of the Suez Canal. There would be 


important advantages for us in a Turkey, protected by England 
in Europe and Asia Minor, against any interference from Con- 
tinental nations, provided Turkey as a quid pro quo put a stop 
to the pan-Islamie propaganda that is troubling India. And 
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such an arrangement would be no less in the interests of Turkey. 
At any rate, whether we like it or not, we must recognize that 
the choice is not between negotiating a deal with Turkey and 
letting Turkey alone—it is rather between making what amounts 
to an Entente, and fighting a war in which Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, 
perhaps even India, would rise against us.” 

Various London journals recall that as long ago as last March 
at a conference of Foreign Ministers in Paris a common policy 
of action toward Turkey was agreed on. This accord, says the 
Manchester Guardian, ought never to have been broken, 
and altho much blame for its rupture can be laid against the 
impossible demands of the Angora Government in order to bring 
about an armistice, the greater misfortune was the lack of real 
cooperation between Great Britain and France. This important 
daily points out further: 

“We have never ceased to contend that there is no real con- 
flict of interest between ourselves and the French on the question 








A ROUGH CUSTOMER. 


Kemav Pasna: “Bring me everything you've got in the house.” 
—Dziennik Chicagoski (Chicago). 











of the Straits, and that rivalries and jealousies which have kept 
us apart are as unnecessary as they are disastrous. The freedom 
of the Straits is not a specially British interest; it is a world 
interest, and its settlement on a durable and equitable basis 
will, in the long run, be as good for Turkey as for the rest of us.” 


The London Saturday Review tells us of a reported treaty be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the Angora Government which “looks 
to their common control of the Straits, which, it scarcely need 
be said, would be an unfortunate thing for the rest of Europe.” 
People have been asking doubtfully what would be the attitude 
of France in this matter of the freedom of the Straits, this weekly 
tells us, and goes on: 


“Tt is most satisfactory to hear that she has given to Britain 
official assurances that she agrees that it must be maintained. 
Some minor concessions may be made to Turkey, but if on the 
major aspects of the Near East question there is a real concord 
of the Three Allies the situation can be met and saved. But it 
must be done at once.” 

In this connection appears a note of the Soviet Government 
to the Foreign Ministers of England, France and Italy, protest- 
ing against the Allied blockade of the Black Sea, following the 
occupation of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. This note, 
says a Moscow press correspondent, is a move of Soviet Russia 
in her aim ‘‘at participation in the conference that is to decide 
the status of Constantinople and the Straits.” 

Among the French press the Journal des Débats calls attention 
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to the fact that it is no longer peace between the Turks and the 
Greeks that has to be achieved, but peace between the Turks 
and the Allies, ‘‘who have not yet concluded any treaty, a fact 
lost sight of.”” Therefore it urges the governments of Paris, of 
London and Rome to get together immediately, especially on the 
subject of Constantinople and the Straits, where their interests 
should be harmonized, despite all the conflict between them 
during the last three years. The Paris Temps, which is said to 
echo the opinion of the French Foreign Office, does not see why 
the Allied Powers can not cooperate closely, provided they all 
decide, as France has already decided, that justice must be 
rendered to all concerned, including the Turks, and this daily 
adds: 


“It must not be forgotten that according to the program of 
March 26, 1922, certain concessions were made to the Turks in 
Asia Minor for the reason that some compensation was deemed 
requisite to balance the sacrifices demanded of the Turks in 
Thrace. Now that the situation in Asia Minor has been regu- 
lated by force of arms, does it seem possible and just to impose 
upon the Turks, the conquerors of the Greeks, the same sacrifices 
without any compensation? The root of the matter lies in that 
question. If lasting peace and harmony in the Near East are 
really desired, it will be necessary to banish all emotion and 
individual prepossessions in order that the situation may be seen 
in its true aspect with relation to circumstances and the realities 
of fact.” 





BRITAIN DETERMINED TO HOLD INDIA 
Bates FIRM STAND against the Kemalist Turks 


at the Straits is said to be partly inspired by the convic-. 


tion that any weakness shown there would have the 
effect of encouraging Moslem antagonism to British rule in 
India. Weeks before the eyes of the world were centered on the 
Straits, in a statement of British policy toward India Premier 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons set down as inalterable 
the policy that ‘‘Great Britain will in no circumstances relinquish 
her responsibility to India.”” As reported in the Madras New 
India, Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that the Non-Cooperation 
movement “‘at the present time is in a state of collapse,” and 
he could not venture to predict ‘‘what part it will take in the 
next elections,”’ or ‘‘what influence the Non-Cooperators and 
men of that kind will exert upon those elected.” Further, he said: 


“One thing we must make clear, that Great Britain will, in 
no circumstances, relinquish her responsibility to India. That 
is a cardinal principle, not merely of the present Government, 
but I feel confident that it will be the cardinal principle with 
any Government that could command the confidence of the 
people of this country. .. . 

‘“We owe this not only to the people of this country, tho they 
have made great sacrifices for India, but we owe it to the people 
of India as a whole. We had no right to go there, unless we 
meant to carry our trust right through. There is a great variety 
of races and creeds in India, probably a greater variety than in 
the whole of Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces 
there, and if Great Britain withdraw her strong hand, nothing 
would ensue, except divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy. India 
would become a prey either to strong adventurers or to strong 
invaders. 

‘‘A good deal will depend upon the kind of representatives 
chosen at the next election—whether they will be men of mod- 
erate temper, such as those who constitute the present legislature, 
men who are honestly and earnestly doing their best to make this 
new constitutional experiment a success, or whether they will be 
there as men who are simply using all the powers of the machine 
in order to attain some purpose which is detrimental to British 
rule and subversive of the whole system upon which India 
has been governed up to now. That is why I say that the most 
serious and most trying time—the time which will constitute the 
real test of the success of this effort—is yet tocome. I think it is 
right that we should say that, if there is a change of that kind in 
the character of the legislature and in the purpose of those who 
are chosen in the design of responsible and chosen leaders of 
Indian people, that would constitute a serious situation and we 
should have to take it into account.” 
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While we might expect this statement to incense the Indian 
radicals, it is significant just now that sharp resentment against 
Mr. Lloyd George appears in the Indian press representing the 
Moderate Indians, who, it should be noted, are opposed to the 
Gandhi Non-Cooperation movement and claim they have been 
trying to make a success of the Indian constitution which, they 
now say, ‘‘apparently has been given as a mere experiment and 
is liable to be withdrawn at Britain’s will.”” The Non-Cooper- 
ators exult in the British Premier’s speech, say their news- 
papers, because it shows “‘ what fools the Moderates have been 
to trust in England's promises.”’ One point in particular offends 
the Moderates, it appears, and that is Mr. Lloyd George's re- 
marks on the British civil servants in India, of whom he said: 


“They are the steel frame of the whole structure. I do not 
care what you build on to it, if you take that steel frame out, the 
fabric will collapse. It is, therefore, essential that they should 
be there, but not for their own sakes. What does it matter 
finding 1,200 positions from a population of 315,000,000? Find- 
ing jobs for 1,200 is really too trivial. I see comments, and un- 
worthy comments, about our finding avenues and jobs for our 
young men. There is not one of this 1,200 that could not easily 
find a much better job in this country, a much better paying one. 
The difficulty is to get men to go there. It is not the difficulty 
of finding places to put them into.” 


As a specimen of Moderate objection to this speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George we find an interview in the Bombay Chronicle 
with Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, one of the Moderate members 
of the Delhi Legislative Assembly, who is quoted as saying: 


“The Premier, who was loudest in his praise of India during 
the war when India’s help was indispensable to Great Britain, 
has now no hesitation in giving what practically is a threat that 
the clock of reforms (the Montagu constitution) might be set 
back. His pampering of the Services shows clearly that with 
the present Parliament and its Cabinet the agitation of a handful 
of Civil Servants carries more weight than the legitimate cry 
for justice of a whole nation, for the demand of Indianization of 
the Services is made by all parties in India. While ready to 
recognize the enormous good that the Services have done to the 
country, I venture to think that the Premier's indulgence in their 
praise and his pride in the fact that 1,200 men rule 315 millions 
of people sounds very cheap and are hardly worthy of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. . . . 

‘‘His statement that the British came here with a view to draw 
Indians out of the state of anarchy is incorrect. ‘The less said 
about the methods of the acquisition of India by Great Britain 
the better... . 

‘** After all what is the issue? Since the very inception of the 
Reforms, a section of the Services, not favoring Mr. Montagu’s 
policy, has shown a tendency to agitate against it. So long as 
Mr. Montagu was in the office, altho even he at times had the 
weakness of playing a little too much to them, they thought 
that a forward policy of Reforms was a settled fact. Since Mr. 
Montagu’s unfortunate resignation, however, we see that their 
disloyalty to the Government of India Act enacted by Parlia- 
ment has instead of censure been. receiving an ungracious support 
from the very Parliament that was responsible for the passing 
of the Act. And for their disloyalty they are not to be cen- 
sured but are to be rewarded! This is unheard of in the history 
of the world.” 


How the speech has given the Non-Cooperative Indians, who 
refused to work the reformed constitution, the opportunity to 
jeer at their countrymen who went into the Legislative Assembly, 
is apparent from the following excerpt from the editorial columns 
of the Madras Hindu: 


‘“«. . , there is a school of opinion which, having staked its 
all upon the reforms and more particularly upon the airy assur- 
ances of British statesmen will, like Othello, find its occupation 
gone after the brutally frank speech of the Premier. To these 
we extend our sympathy. To the mass of Indians the speech 
only serves to underline the truism that nations can only achieve 
their salvation by their own effort and that it is impossible for 
& ruling race to achieve that degree of self-abnegation which 
would be required voluntarily to surrender its position of 
dominance.” 


ALLIED DEBTS AND OUR TARIFF 


ESTRICTION OF TRADE between the United States 
R and Great Britain, which British journals say is bound 
to follow the Fordney-MecCumber tariff bill, will ‘make 

it much more difficult for Europe and Britain to pay their 
debts to Uncle Sam.” This prediction is heard in various 
quarters, but comes with especial significance from the London 








WALLED OUT. 


Joun Butt: “I say, Sam, there seems to be no opening for our 
European goods, and your tariff waJjl is getting higher than ever. You 
don't seem to want to help us pay what we owe.” 


—Evening Express (Cardiff). 











Daily Chronicle, often spoken of as an organ of the Lloyd George 
Government. The same Americans who ‘demand the strict 
exaction of America’s pound of flesh from the Allies” we are 
told, are they who have insisted on “increased protection,” and 
it is considered ‘‘unfortunate that those who press both these 
demands do not realize how directly they conflict with each 
other.”” But it is pointed out that— 


“The confusion of thought is not confined to America; we 
have known people much nearer home who coupled demands 
for keeping out foreign goods with demands for making the 
foreigner pay. In fact, of course, it is only in goods that the 
foreigner can pay; and in proportion as you keep them out, you 
will make his payments impossible.” 


We read further that American financiers and statesmen ‘‘are 
not unaware of the weight of such arguments,” but they are 
“‘confronted by a popular will,”’ and this newspaper adds: 


“To that will they must be specially sensitive at present, 
because on November 7 next will be held the Congressional 
elections. One-third of the Senate’s seats and the whole of the 
House of Representatives will be voted for on that day. It 
would have been in some ways a fortunate thing if the passage 
of the tariff schedules, which has been delayed so long, could 
have been delayed till the election was over. We do not mean 
that any reversal of the party majorities is to be looked for. 
The signs are that tho the Republicans may lose seats in the 
House of Representatives, they will keep their power there; 
and in the Senate they are at present impregnable. We mean 
rather that after the elections were over, they might have been 
able to review the tariff policy in all its bearings with a wider 
and calmer outlook than is possible on the eve of a party cam- 
paign. The sudden and somewhat unexpected exclusion of this 
possibility is a distinct misfortune for the world. The new 
tariff will not only embarrass the payment of debts due to the 
United States; it will also hamper enormously her own ambition 
to increase her exports and her shipping services. For nobody 
ean buy her exports, unless they can be paid for; and they can 
only be paid for in proportion as she admits imports in return.” 
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THE WORLD'S FINANCIAL SEA OF TROUBLES. 


Joun Butt: “If the life-saver doesn’t come out, we shall all sink together.""—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 
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WHY AMERICAN ISOLATION MUST END 


MERICA ENTERED THE WAR for reasons that call 
A her no less imperatively to collaboration in winning the 
peace, declare European writers over and over again. 
They fortify their argument by quoting interviews given to 
British and French newspapers by certain American travelers of 
semi-public character, who apparently find new impressions of 
the whole problem by examining Europe at first-hand. Now 
eomes a distinguished French publicist, Mr. Firmin Roz, with 
the declaration that Washington’s Farewell Address and the 
Monroe Doctrine “should receive a new interpretation.” The 
United States of America is a nation of more than a hundred 
millions of people, which is “strong, rich, and sure of itself,”’ he 
- writes in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), and it has given 
ample evidence that it is “‘one of the greatest Powers in the 
world.” Washington certainly would not have looked at foreign 
problems with the same mind if he were living to-day, we are 
told, and President Monroe would not subordinate America’s 
entire foreign policy to the idea of protecting the continents of 
the Western hemisphere from colonization by a European Power. 
Moreover, this informant points out that: 

“There is no longer question as there was in 1823 of preventing 
encroachments by Russia on the Pacific coast or designs of 
France on Mexico. The system of the Holy Alliance no longer 
threatens any part of the New World with an offensive of des- 
potism. The Monroe Doctrine is no longer a doctrine of isola- 
tion, but on the contrary America has made use of it to cover 
certain annexations, which were made seemingly to keep the 
regions annexed from falling into the hands of a European Power. 
In the name of this doctrine, the great republic of North America 
does not hesitate to extend its tutelage over the states of Latin 
America, which it will finally sueceed perhaps in federating. 
What is more, in the name of this doctrine, the United States has 
already laid the foundation of a colonial empire. America’s réle 
is no longer that of withdrawing within herself, but rather of 
stretching herself farther afield, and America’s destiny no longer 
requires that all foreign influences be avoided. America’s destiny 
to-day demands that she extend her influence beyond her bound- 
aries and there make it triumphant.” 


To this observer there is no overweening optimism in predicting 
that America will “‘intervene in peace, as she intervened in war, 
choosing her own time according to her own best judgment.” 
The only danger is that she may wait too long, he fears, and de- 
elares that “she should not, she can not, turn away from the 
appeal of the Old World, because a great nation in full vigor, 
prosperity, and maturity of its genius, can never betray its ideal 
nor its destiny.’”’ We read then: 


“Why is it that America, which helped us win the war, does 


not wish to help us win the peace? She is biding her time, it is 
said. When she waited thirty-two months during the progress 
of hostilities, she risked entering the war too late. Let us hope 
that for our own sake and for her own, America does not 
arrive too late in the peace. . . . 

‘* America will gradually be led into a cooperation of effort 
with all Europe. This cooperation will be effected through the 
economic relations between the Old World and the New. Do 
we not see to-day how America’s foreign commerce is bound up 
with the settlement of the Allied debts, the restabilization of 
European exchange, and the restoration of Russia as a market? 
It is strange that these problems, which occupy the attention of 
the American public and the American Government, have not 
interested them in the general problems of Europe with which 
they are tightly bound. But most significant above all else is 
the fact that America in turn has become a World Power, and 
whether she wishes to or not, she can not longer remain in 
isolation.” 


America’s side of the case is presented in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, in which we read that ‘‘if Europe wishes the United 
States to join in some process of reconstruction or in a League 
of Nations, the road to suecess can be only by convineing the 
people of the United States that she proposes to give as well as 
to receive.” The author of this letter is an American in Londor, 
Mr. George A. Wood, who writes further: 


“T believe that Europeans have misinterpreted American 
idealism. They seem to have concluded that this idealism is a 
shallow sentimentality and unassociated with hard-headed 
judgment or common sense. This is not so. To illustrate: in 
the American mind the fighting of ‘a war to end war’ was always 
associated with the proposition that the nations concerned 
should display an enlightened self-interest on the subject. When 
they failed to do so the American public quickly lost faith in the 
slogan. Many thinking Americans never believed such a result 
feasible in this age of the world. This skepticism had spread 
widely enough by the time Mr. Wilson returned from Versailles 
to lead to the rejection by the Senate of his League of Nations 
program for ending war. Americans in general believe a 
League of Nations will be worth while only when the nations are 
more interested in their common interests than in their conflicting 
ones. A very cursory glance at present-day Europe is enough 
to dispel any illusions on that seore. 

** As these developments have been registered on the American 
consciousness, Americans have become more and more con- 
vineed of the wisdom, from every point of view, of avoiding 
entanglement in European affairs. They believe that world 
recovery, when it comes, will have to be achieved gradually and 
painfully by the same methods and through the exercise of the 
same virtues which achieved the civilization which the war came 
so near to destroying. They regard confidence between business 
men and between governments as fundamental. The lack of the 
former would mean universal ruin, and the lack of the latter 
postpones the day of fruitful cooperation.” 
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SCIENCE ~AND~ INVENTION 














FINGER-PRINTING THE WORLD 


in time have his finger-print recorded somewhere, and can, 

if necessary, be identified by it. Britain has already taken 
prints of millions of her subjects’in India and will extend the 
system over her Empire. Here in the United States we are 
finger-printing certain groups, such as depositors in the postal 
savings banks, and now employees of the post-office are to be 
printed, followed perhaps by the civil-service staff of the 
Government. Homer V. Marion, writing in The Illustrated 
World (Chicago), asserts that 


I THE GOOD WORK GOES ON, every living person will 


employees were to be finger-printed, it was thought that this 
was the largest number of a single institution to be so recorded, 
and it does happen to be the largest in this country, if we except, 
of course, the records of the associated police systems which 
prebably contain a bigger number of prints, but the police of the 
United States can hardly be regarded as one organization. 
Moreover, they have been finger-printing for over a score of years, 
while the Post-office Department is making this handsome show 
as a beginning.” 


In India, Mr. Marion goes on to tell us, the whole population 
has been subjected to the 





this huge task, next to the fin- 
ger-printing of India’s swarm- 
ing millions, is the biggest 
single job of the kind yet 
attempted. Over three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand 
employees of the Post-office 
Department are to have their 
finger-tip portraits taken and 
ultimately the system, it is 
rumored, is to be extended 
and will include over half a 
million civil service workers. 
Writes Mr. Marion: 


** Alarmed by the large num- 
ber of mail robberies which 
led to a call upon the ma- 
rines for protection and which 
threatened serious disturbance 
of the government postal ser- 
vice, Uncle Sam has deter- 
mined to try out finger-print 
identification as a method of 
battling the criminals. In- 
vestigations have pretty con- 
clusively shown that in some 
cases mail robberies were 
planned with the connivance 
of criminals within the postal 
system. To safeguard the 
mails against further similar 
occurrences, to search out 








Illustrations by courtesy of *“The Illustrated World,’’ Chicago. 
FINGER-PRINTING A LETTER-CARRIER. 


making of this most remarka- 
ble file of identifications in the 
world. It has so vastly sim- 
plified and perfected statistical 
records that the British Gov- 
ernment has begun to finger- 
print the populations of all its 
other dependencies. In Africa 
and in its other Asiatic con- 
cessions it has made this a 
feature of colonial adminis- 
tration policy. At home the 
conservative English citizen 
will not stand for it. France 
and Belgium are said to be 
preparing to institute it not 
only in their foreign posses- 
sions but in their domestic 
administration as well, while 
Germany has already begun it. 
Other countries probably will 
follow suit. We read further: 


“From the office of the Post- 
master-General himself down 
to the humblest week-end as- 
sistant the work, it is said, 
will go on in the United States, 
the procedure now being part 
of the regular form of admis- 
sion of new employees into 








characters in Uncle Sam’s em- 
ployment with a police record, 
and to start a permanent system that will automatically serve as 
a certain identification, the present task has been put under way. 

‘*Unusually high as the morale of the postal employees has been, 
the disorganization that the Great War brought upon all industry 
and activity of whatever sort struck the post-office too. With 
the difficult tests that safeguarded the caliber of the men entering 
the service relaxed to meet the scarcity of applicants during 
the war, shady elements, it is feared, got their opportunity to 
bore into the postal organization, and it is thought that perhaps 
all of them have not yet been eliminated, but that finger-prints 
will weed them out as well as provide a means of detecting 
criminals after the commission of crime. 

“The detective part of the service, however, is only one feature. 
The real importance of this service is to be its use of the scien- 
tifically accurate finger-prints as a means of permanent record 
and identification. This sole signature that can not be forged 
or disguised will become the permanent mark of the postal em- 
ployees. It will serveasa means of identification more accurate 
than any other devised. The post-office file will not be merely a 


. finger-print rogues’ gallery, which has been the réle such files 


have largely played until recently, but it will serve as the certain 
means of identification of all employees in numerous other ways. 


“When the n°ws first came out that in time all the postal — 


the post-office system. No 
definite plans have been made 
as yet, but it is presumed that they will follow this scheme. 

‘*The original finger-prints of every postal employee, wherever 
taken, are to be sent to Washington where they will be filed in a 
central bureau organized for this purpose. Photographs will 
then be made and sent for filing in the local records of the station 
to which the person is attached. 

““Employees of the steamer mail and railway mail clerks will 
have their prints and photographs kept directly at Washington. 
Each time a clerk is transferred his finger-print record will precede 
him to his new post. It is to be as much a part of his record as 
his original application. 

‘*When a clerk leaves the government employ he will not be 
given his prints, as they are to become a permanent record of 
the department, part of the dead file which, as has been proved 
again and again, can come startlingly to life on occasion. 

“How does it feel to be finger-printed? Several postmen who 
were questioned didn’t see any harm and thought that it would 
be rather a good thing. To those to whom it was in any way 
objectionable, custom, they thought, would soon make it ac- 
ceptable. After a while, when it was no longer a novelty, it 
would be taken as a matter of course in entering a new job, a 
piece of routine like a signature. 

“The whole operation lasts only about five minutes. A 
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rectangular piece of plate glass is what the generals would call 
the base of operations. A liberal supply of what looks like 
ordinary printer's ink, but is really a special preparation, is 
squeezed out of a tube upon the glass. With a roller such as the 
hand-press operator uses to spread the ink on a block of type to 
run off proof sheets, the ink is carefully smoothed over the surface 
of the glass plate. 

‘In the post-office record thirteen impressions are taken, one 
each of all the ten fingers, one each of the four fingers without the 
thumb of each hand, and one of the two thumbs together. The 
first ten impressions are what are called the rolled prints and are 
more accurate than the other three. The finger to be printed 
is very firmly rolled over the ink on the plate. Then the finger 
starting from one side to the other is with no gentle pressure 
rolled over its allotted square of the paper. The tips of the 
fingers from about half an inch below the first joint are 
printed. 

“‘A remarkable system of recording has been perfected within 
recent years by which a cataloged finger-print can be found as 
easily as a book in a fairly well-kept library. Under the classi- 
fications just mentioned and in certain subclassifications the 
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parts is not apt to enthuse over a position) in a university or 
elsewhere, which consumes a part of his time in work that a 
high school boy would scorn. It is evident that universities 
may well look toward a housecleaning that will remove the 
millstones of routine and red tape from the necks of able 
chemists. Perhaps then the lure of industry and even the 
shaking of the moneybags will fall upon the deaf ears of the man 
whose creative impulse is being satisfied.” 





THE PASSING OF THE ICE-HOUSE 


CE IS NOW PRODUCED elose to the points of consump- 

i tion, even if these are in climates where the weather never 
freezes. This saves storage and transportation. Robert 

G. Skerrett, who writes on this subject in The Compressed 
Air Magazine (New York), tells us that in the United States 
practically all the ice used south of Philadelphia is manu- 
factured at or near the spot where it is used. Formerly these 
cities and towns used ice harvested during the win- 





ter in the far north, kept in huge ice-houses, and 











THE FINGER-PRINTING OUTFIT. 








transported southward by rail or boat. Now the 
ice-houses are going to ruin very largely, Mr. Skerrett 
tells us; altho some, of course, will always be needed 
and used locally. The mechanical production of 
ice, he says, has now reached great perfection. We 
make in this country forty million tons of it annually, 
worth about two hundred million dollars. Five 
thousand big plants turn it out, and thousands of 
restaurants, hospitals, hotels, etc., have little plants 
of their own. Fifty years ago there were only three 
ice plants in the whole country. We read: 

“Kt present few of these structures are standing. 
Seience is steadily supplanting Nature, and has 
rendered it practicable to manufacture ice at any 
time and well-nigh anywhere of a quality often 
distinctly superior to the product of pond or river. 

“In New York, only 40 per cent. of the ice con- 
sumed is the natural article; in Philadelphia, 85 








records are kept in su¢h a way that a finger-print can be recog- 
nized and ‘made to reveal its information in an ineredibly short 
space of time. If the finger-printing of the postal employees 
works out as expected, government authorities are asking them- 
selves what it will lead to. It has been stated recently that the 
census of the future may be taken this way. The nation will 
thus possess unmistakable, tamper-proof records of all its 
citizens.” 





WHY CHEMISTS- LEAVE COLLEGE—<An incident throw- 
ing light on the movement of scientific men from university work 
to the industries is thus related by Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering (New York): 


“‘A young professor of analytical chemistry was doing unique 
and recognized research. His apparatus, such as he had, was 
begged and borrowed from friends and foundations. His de- 
partment supplied him with almost nothing. In addition for 
his analytical course he had sixty platinum crucibles for over a 
hundred men. These crucibles were loaned to students by the 
day and had to be returned to him personally each night to 
be locked in the safe (by order of the department head). Not 
only did his department give him no funds for research, but it 
filled his time with meaningless routine that was irksome and 
useless. 

“This same man subsequently accepted an industrial offer which, 
incidentally, paid him more than double the salary; but, more 
pertinent to the immediate question, it gave him unlimited 
funds for equipment, almost unlimited assistance and complete 
freedom from the mechanical routine of even ordering apparatus. 
The moral back of the tale is this: Industry has a much better 
appreciation of the intrinsic value of the research man’s time 
and energy than is found in the university. It relieves him of 
elementary routine, pays him for the quality of his service and 
gets value received. 

“The job is attractive not only because it pays better, but 
also because it is free from onerous red tape. A chemist of 


per cent. of the ice used is manufactured; and from 
Philadelphia south substantially all of the ice marketed is 
machine-made. 

“Prior to 1912, all ice-plants used distilled water, because it 
was then believed that water of this sort was necessary in order to 
obtain a hygienic product. 

‘“*Distilled-water ice-plants have never, even under the most 
favorable conditions, been able to make more than five pounds 
of ice for each pound of coal burned under the boilers; and so 
long as the artificial ice industry depended upon this system its 
commercial success was very limited. The manufacture of ice 
took on a new lease of life when we turned our attention to the 
utilization of raw water, the kind furnished us by city mains, 
springs, and artesian wells. From that time on the business has 
grown tremendously. With proper safeguards, such as would 
normally be exercised in regard to the drinking water of any 
up-to-date community, thoroughly palatable ice can now be 
made by machinery which is often purer than the ice of Nature’s 
forming and fully as good as a refrigerant. 

“*Probably one of the biggest strides forward was the outcome 
of a discovery made about ten years ago, that by blowing com- 
pressed air into the water during the freezing process the ice 
would be as solid and clear as that from ponds, lakes, ete. Be- 
fore this, a great deal of difficulty was experienced in manufactur- 
ing ice of this character. 

“‘As can be grasped by now, the whole art of ice-making, as 
well as that of refrigeration generally, is moving forward steadily. 
This explains why artificial ice is rapidly supplanting natural 
ice; and why people in some parts of the United States are to-day 
enjoying a plenty of this refrigerant where little if any could be 
had a few years ago. 

‘In conclusion, let it be said that our engineering concerns are 
reaching more and more into foreign markets with their refriger- 
ating and ice-making machinery. During eleven months of 1921, 
we sent abroad apparatus of this character to the value of $1,- 
691,058. This was greater by $631,154 than our similar exports 
for the whole of 1913. Our shipments will undoubtedly be 
larger when the people of other nations learn of the improve- 


mente which we have made in this class of equipment.” 
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WHERE FRENCH DEPARTMENT STORES 
LEAD THE WORLD 


MERICANS WHO THINK that our department stores 
A are the best in the world will be surprized to read that 
those of Paris far exceed anything either here or in 
Britain, in volume of business and in the cheapness with which 
it is done. This is the assertion of Harry Gordon Selfridge, once 
a partner in Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, and now at the 
head of his own great store in London, who may be presumed 
to know something about the department store business, if 
any one does. Writing under the title, ‘How They Merchan- 
dise Better Abroad,” in System (Chicago), Mr. Selfridge 
asserts that any one interested in the distribution of goods 
at retail—and especially in these times when distribution at 
a profit seems to be becoming increasingly more difficult— 
will do well to look rather carefully into the methods of the 
large Paris department stores. He says: 


‘‘Taking the value of the frane at par, five stores in Paris last 
year each did a gross business of approximately $100,000,000 
or more. - Beside such a volume of business the volume of the 
largest stores of the United States or England is insignificant. 

“These Paris houses cover no more ground than some of the 
largest retail establishments in the United States. I doubt if 
they have more employees, and I also doubt if the total invest- 
ments are as great as several of the retail corporations in the 
United States. The reason why I can not speak with certainty 
on the details is that these stores very carefully guard every 
business fact of importance. However, I do know something 
of these methods. I k>ow that their accounting is of the very 
first order—I have had the opportunity roughly to examine 
that of one of these stores. And also I have seen some very 
surprizing summaries of business. These facts are worth think- 
ing over by men interested in the distribution of goods in other 
countries. 

“The gross sales of the five leading Paris houses for 1921 
were, as I have reason to believe: the Galeries Lafayette, 555,- 
000,000 franes; Printemps, 495,000,000 francs; the Bon Marché, 
525,000,000 franes; the Louvre, 575,000,090 franes; and the 
Samaritain, 700,000,000 franes. One store with which I am 
more or less acquainted carries a very wide line of merchandise— 
as wide probably as any department store in the United States. 
The inventory value at retail prices of this stock would hardly 
exceed $14,000,000 at any one time. This gives 10 as the average 
rate of turnover, which is, of course, extremely high. The cost 
of doing business of at least one of these great stores is 18 per 
eent. In our London store the cost of doing business should be 
18 per cent., but last year was more. In the United States the 
cost of doing business is usually from 20 per cent. up to even 
35 per cent. 

“Even after discounting the rise in French prices, the volume 
of business of any one of this group is much greater than that 
of the largest concern in any other country. 

“‘The volume may be partially accounted for by the fact that 
Paris is the one great purchasing center of France. France has 
other large cities, but none of them large enough to. bear even 
approximately the relation that Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Pittsburgh bear to New York. The 
other cities of France, however, would be purchasing centers 
for their surrounding communities were it possible for their 
houses to carry the range of goods and to meet the prices of the 
big Paris shops. Parisian preeminence is due to an extraor- 
dinary merchandising ability which utilizes to the utmost the 
economies of the department-store type of organization. 

“It is to be remembered that New York has a larger popula- 
tion than Paris, that it also is a center, and that the people who 
come to it have more money than the people who come up to 
Paris. Nevertheless New York has nothing to compare with any 
of the five establishments I have mentioned. The fact is that 
these Paris stores do business more cheaply than other stores in 
the world. That is why they are great and that is why they are 
so well worth studying, for the cost of doing business is the great 
present problem of retail merchandising. 

“Both manufacturer and merchandiser have to discover a 
way of making the purchasers’ money buy more than ever it did. 
The method nearest at hand for achieving this purpose is to cut 
down the cost of distribution and to do business on a narrower 
margin of profit and at a smaller expense than ever before. 
There are probably more wastes, and especially in the United 


States, in distribution than there are in production, and, so far 
as the distributor is concerned, it is the bettering of his own 
function that must most coneern him. These French houses are 
masterful merchandisers’ because they are staffed by master 
merchandisers. They depend very little upon forms and very 
much upon the ability of their people to know values, to watch 











SELFRIDGE ADMITS THE FRENCH EXCEL HIM. 


This famous proprietor of a large London department store says that 
“Parisian preeminence is due to extraordinary merchandising ability.” 
‘He is seen here with his daughter, Mrs. Jacques B. de Sibour. 











details, and to sense what it is that people want to buy and at 
what price.” 

It is in turning goods quickly at a small expense and a small 
profit that the retail wastes of distribution can be cut down, 
Mr. Selfridge asserts. He believes that this is not a problem 
in store accounting but in human management. He says that 
it is on the side of staff membership that American merchants 
ean learn most from the French and English. There can be no 
question, he thinks, that in the impersonal mechanics of mer- 
chandising the United States is far ahead. The store buildings 
are better. They are more convenient to work in or to buy in. 
The displays of goods are better. There is less unnecessary 
handling. The average London shop would almost seem to have 
been contrived by a specialist in inconvenience. He goes on: 


“The Paris shops are much better, but older civilizations do 
not like to change. Men are iess ambitious. But the very 
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contentment with things as they are gives the leisure to acquire 
personal skill. 

“It is the greater ease with which this skill may be secured 
that possibly makes it somewhat less difficult, in certain respects, 
to run a department store in England thanin America. It is easier 
in America than in England to get people to accept responsibility, 
but I understand that the procuring of those who have become 
sufficiently trained to bear the responsibility is not so easy. 

“Merchandising starts with the education of the salespeople— 
perhaps the largest part of that education has to do with con- 
vineing them that the interests of the institution that employs 
them and their own interests coincide. It is the part of the 
management to make sure that actually they do coincide. In 
this we have been most successful in our London house. 

“Business prosperity in any country is no longer a domestic 
matter. Whether we like to admit it or not—and I, as an 
American living in a foreign country, have perhaps a stronger 
feeling in this matter than most Americans—we must face the 
unescapable fact that great forces have been working to eradicate 
nationalism, patriotism, and sectionalism in business. No nation 
in the world to-day is economically independent of the rest of the 
world. We have been drawn intoare- 
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“Dr. Karrer is inclined to believe that in the case of birds and 
fishes there is an adjustment for different conditions of living, and 
also that streamline contour will vary according to the different 
speeds of flight and of different relative speeds of current. In con- 
tinuing the pursuit of facts from his new point of view, it is likely 
that Dr. Karrer will develop further interesting observations of 
the phenomenon which he has termed ‘stream adjustment.’” 





TRANSPORTATION FOR LIVE FISH 


ISH MAY BE TAKEN ALIVE to market with practically 
kK no chance of dying en route, by means of a newly 
devised apparatus described in The Scientific American. 

This paper reminds us that the gourmet contends, proba- 
bly with reason, that a fish taken from its native element and 
cooked promptly is more delicious than one kept fresh on ice. 
Be this as it may, it is a fact that many people prefer to 
buy their fish alive. In Germany, for instance, dealers have for 
years made it a practise to cater to 





lationship of interdependence from 
which we can not escape—if it were 
indeed desirable to escape.” 





BEASTS AND BIRDS ON 
STREAMLINE MODELS— Fish, 
birds, moths, snowdrifts and boul- 
ders are all forced to take similar 
shapes by wind and water, nature’s 
firm of magic tailors, who have de- 
ereed the streamline model for all 
bodies moving or immersed in a 
moving fluid. Such, at any rate, 
is the claim of Dr. Enoch Karrer 
of the Nela Research Laboratories 
in Cleveland, according to Science 
Service’s Science News Bulletin 
(Washington). Seeking from a new 
point of view to answer the ques- 
tion of the relation between the 
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the trade by displaying their finny 
wares swimming about in tanks. 


“To satisfy this particular de- 
mand for aquatic foodstuffs, the 
Teutons have devised various sorts 
of containers which make it feas- 

ible to transport te commodities 

SS considerable distances, for it must 
NN WAY WU) WA be borne in mind that the sources 
| MAY of supply are often remote from the 

1) | i \\ \ points of consumption. However, 

i| | IN without going into details, these 

Hy) tH it tanks, tubs, ete., have sometimes 
Wil Nh \ failed to deliver their contents un- 
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harmed; and the percentage of dead 
- fish has frequently been high when 
“NIA WY the journey has been unduly long. 
At Again, the loss has been marked 
“ | NI whenever there was a sudden rise 
Nyt in temperature; and it was realized 
that this mortality was not neces- 
sarily the consequence of water 
being too warm for the fish. 
“To meet these circumstances, 
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shape of a body and the natural 
forees acting upon it, Dr. Karrer 
has reached the conclusion that any 
deformable body moving in a fluid 
or immersed in a moving fluid will 
assume a shape that is as nearly as 


Courtesy of *“The Scientific American.”’ 





THE TANK FOR CARRYING LIVE FISH. 

1. Wooden tank. 2. Supply flask connection. 3. Ad- 
justable oxygen valve. 4. Rubber tubing. 5. Steel flask 
charged with oxygen at high pressure. 6. Atomizing cyl- 
inder. 7. Tank filling pipe. 8. Outlet for excess water. 


and to insure the well-being of the 
fish the while, the Germans have 
recently devised an automatic ap- 
paratus capable of feeding con- 
stantly to the water the correct 
measure of replacement oxygen. 
“The equipment is made up of 








possible ‘‘streamline”—which is a 

shape familiar to all persons who have seen illustrations of 
the Zeppelin airships. Finding his illustrations of the principle 
of streamline in geology, meteorology, physies and biology, he 
determined that the adjustment of the shape of a body was very 
similar to adjustments directed by light and by gravity. Weread: 


“Two granite boulders lying 4,000 feet above sea level, atop 
a rather bare mountain in Australia, show by their long axis 
the shaping influence of prevailing winds, much as the shape of 
snowdrifts is influenced by the wind. The peculiar mush- 
rooming of snow about tree trunks, it is declared, is due to the 
pressure over the surface of the round tree trunk of moving air. 
Snowdrifts on the surface*of the earth, it is shown, generally are 
streamline, and where obstructed by a fence or a house, such 
obstacles are molded into the streamline contour. 

*‘According to Dr. Karrer’s view any moving body of any 
shape immersed in a fluid is subjected to forces of restraint that 
diminish as the body has a shape approaching streamline. 
Familiar examples are found in birds, where not only the shape 
of the body, but the thickening of the front portion of the wing 
and the lay of the feathers are conspicuous examples of this 
influence. A striking verification is found in the hawkmoth 
which has elongated wings with thickened front edges, and 
the contour of the body is a true streamline. Tho its wing 
surface is small in comparison with its body, this moth is one of 
the most powerful on the wing. 


a steel flask charged with oxygen 
at high pressure, a reducing valve, a length of rubber tub- 
ing, and a sieve-like filter or cylinder. The latter is placed 
in the bottom of the ‘live box’ or tank where it will break 
up the discharged oxygen into streams of minute bubbles so 
as to facilitate the distribution and the absorption of the gas. 
The steel flask may be secured either inside or outside of the tank. 
To the reducing valve is attached a cut-off which can be set to 
provide an hourly flow of oxygen agreeably to the needs of the 
fish in transit. That is to say, experiments have shown that the 
amount of oxygen to be supplied is governed by the total weight 
of the fish and the volume of water in which they are kept. 
Therefore the valve can be adjusted to furnish 2, 4, 8, 15, 30 or 
more liters of oxygen per hour. Inasmuch as the oxygen flask 
carries enough gas to last for a considerable period, provision 
is made in this way for any delay in transit which may prolong 
the journey of the shipment. 

“The apparatus, while automatic_in its operation, neverthe- 
less calls for a measure of expertness or judgment on the part of 
those using it, because the fish may suffer harm if the water 
becomes supersaturated with the gas. In other words, the fish 
may experience a counterpart of the malady known among 
workers as caisson disease; and the excess of gas, if continued for 
but a few hours, may prove fatal. Carefully developed tables 
inform the shipper how to regulate the supply of oxygen to 
satisfy the vital demands of his consignment. It is reported that 
extensive employment of the equipment has amply demon- 
strated its commercial worth.” 
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“OLD DOCTOR K DKF” 


arries no doctor, should be taken suddenly ill, he may 

receive skilled medical attention before you or I, who 
chance to be taken ill at the same moment in our city apartment 
or suburban dwelling, can secure the services of a doctor who 
lives a few blocks up the street. So Homer Croy, writing in 
Popular Radio (New York), assures us. Another radio paradox, 
of course. ‘With Radio,” says Mr. Croy, ‘‘there is always a 
doctor at home. Radio has hung a shingle on every ship.” 
And he thus explains 


|: A SAILOR out in the Sargasso sea, on a vessel that 
e 


law which requires all ships with fifty or more in the crew to 
carry a radio outfit, but they may have a hundred in the crew 
and not have a doctor aboard—so long as they don’t carry pas- 
sengers. But a ship with even one paying passenger must have 
a doctor. It is one of the queer quirks of the law. 

“The English marine law is better than ours. By it the master 
of a vessel is required to know the principles of first aid. But 
we have no such law. The captain of an American freighter can 
put to sea without knowing a hypodermic needle from a belaying 
pin. The English captain, in time of emergency, can administer 
rough help, but our captain can only look sympathetic and offer 
to write to relatives. As 
a result thousands of 





and elucidates the par- 
adox, revealing an im- 
portant new aspect of 
radio as a practical art: 


“Blossom Heath, an 
English cargo ship, stopt 
at New York, discharged 
part of its freight and 
steamed confidently for 
Panama. It passed thro 
the Canal and started on 
the long ‘stretch across 
the Pacific ocean for 
Hongkong and the China 
coast. 

**And then one night, 
abruptly, misfortune laid 
its heavy hand on the 
ship. 

“There was groaning 
in the quarters of one of 
the ship’s crew. When 
help came the cook was 
writhing in pain. For 
anything to happen to 
the chief cook on such a 


Courtesy of ‘‘Popular Radio.’’ 








THE STANDARDIZED SHIP MEDICINE CHEST. 


Every vessel may some day be equipped with such a first-aid cabinet that it will 
enable the captain to administer the drugs prescribed by doctors via radio. 


American seamen suffer. 
So it has been for many 
centuries. 

“Then one day a man 
on the top floor of a sky- 
scraper at 25 South 
Street, New York, had 
an idea. 

“That man is Captain 
Robert W. Huntington, 
who has sailed the seas 
when sailing was sailing 
and scurvy was a dreaded 
disease. Once he went 
out to meet the whale 
and stood with his finger 
on the trigger of the har- 
poon-gun; now he is in 
the quieter waters of New 
York Harbor, but his 
heart is still with the sail- 
ors setting their course 
by the evening star. 

“*Why can’t we give 
them medical advice by 
radio?’ he asked. 

“It was a new idea; 








long voyage is a catas- 
trophe. The captain was 
called and in the glory hole, gently rocking to the movement 
of the ship as it plowed steadily into the tropical night, the 
captain sought to find out what was the matter. But he was 
not a man of medicine and the cook could tell him little. All 
the cook knew was that he was in great misery; he had eaten 
nothing; taken no wrong medicine. He could not explain it. 
The captain took his pulse, and found a fever thermometer, but 
otherwise he was helpless. The pains grew worse. It would be 
days before port was made, before there could be hope of medical 
attendance. 

‘“‘ And then as he bent over the groaning man in his bunk, with 
the silent seamen outside in the narrow passageway, an idea 
came to the captain. 

“**Send me Sparks,’ he said. Every one knew what he meant, 
for over the seven seas the ship’s wireless operator is thus known. 

“The captain wrote a brief description of the cook’s symptoms 
on a pad and signed it as master of the Blossom Heath. 

***Call Station KPH, San Francisco, and ask them to tell me 
what to do.’ 

“San Francisco answered the call and a physician of the 
United States Marine Hospital was brought to the telephone. 
The captain’s message was read to him and the doctor gave his 
advice—and in just sixteen minutes after the captain’s message 
was sent into the air the doctor’s advice was back. 

“Two days later the cook was well! 

“Thus do we see the workings of another of the wonders of 
radio—the giving of medical advice to ships at sea. Sailors now 
can have the best of medical advice, even tho the doctor 
may be thousands of miles away. Many and many is the ship 
that has no doctor: freighters, cargo ships, tramp steamers, 
tankers, fruit-boats, fishing-vessels, schooners. In fact, only 25 
per cent. of the ships that sail the seas carry doctors. There is a 


it had never been tried. 

“He was connected 
with the Seamen’s Church Institute as chief of the naviga- 
tion school. Immediately his idea was put up to the authori- 
ties. There was a medical staff with the Institute giving advice 
to sailors ashore; now its services could be enlarged. Washington 
was communicated with and soon the only doctor thousands of 
sailors knew was KDKF. When pains set upon them, or when 
their hands went into the machinery, instead of trusting them- 
selves to the efforts of a bewildered skipper they called the myste- 
rious Dr. KDKF and after a short interval advice came back. 
That was all they knew. The machine would sputter, sparks 
would fly, and from some place out of the air advice would come. 

‘But this was what was really happening. As soon as the dis- 
tress message was received an Institute doctor was communi- 
eated with. The message was read to him. He in turn tele- 
phoned advice back, but the Captain wasn’t going to run any 
risk; passing through so many hands the advice might be garbled. 
So to the telephone he hitched a dictating machine, and the 
doctor’s instructions went on wax. These in turn were read back 
to the doctor and later the record was put away for safekeeping. 
With the rubber tips in his ears the captain read out to the wire- 
less operator the exact words of the doctor and into the air they 
were sent flying. The radio operator aboard some lonely ship 
copied them down and the message was given to the captain. 
Then, confident of his medical bearing, the ship captain went to 
the sailor and gave orders with as much assurance as if he had 
a medical degree. The message, to reach its destination, had 
gone through four machines—the telephone at the hospital, the 
wax record, the sending outfit and the receiving outfit on the ship. 

“So far so good; a great boon had come to the sailorman—or 
so it seemed. But not as much oil had been poured on the 
troubled waters as the quieted waves might seem to indicate. 
Underneath there was still something wrong. For many times 
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when calls came in for help, and medical advice was sent back, 
the ship had none of the remedies suggested; in fact, outside of 
castor oil, calomel and quinine the ship’s medical chest was as 
bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. The doctor might pre- 
seribe relief, but he had no means of knowing that the ship had 
this on board. He was 
prescribing in the dark. 
Then it was that Captain 
Huntington hit upon an- 
other idea—the idea of 
the standardized medicine 
chest. 

“Each ship going to sea 
was to be equipped with 
a medicine-chest in which 
were to be all the stan- 
dard drugs and remedies. 
These were to be plainly 
marked; the doctor was to know exactly what was aboard the 
ship and then he could dovetail complaint and treatment. The 
matter was taken up with the Department of Commerce and 
was favorably received. lt is now awaiting action. If passed 
it will bring relief to thousands of seamen who in the past, in 
the words of the fo’e’s’le, have had to grin and bearit. The 
supplies are to be bought by the United States Public Health 
Service, that cheap and inferior drugs are not foisted upon 
the seamen, and inspected from time to time to see that their 
strength has not deteriorated. 

“The work of the Seamen’s Church Institute continued, and 
legs were saved and stomachs were calmed, but the job became 
too big. It meant that an operator must be on duty day and 
night. Money was low; a few donations came in, but it was 
more than the Institute could 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT A LOOP AERIAL 


T IS INCREASINGLY EVIDENT that. the overhead 
I antenna is an obsolescent structure. That does not mean 
that it will disappear altogether in the near future. But it 
is being discarded by an increasing number of amateurs, and it 
has already ceased to be a necessity to those possest of multiple- 
tube receivers, in particular where radio-frequency amplification 
is employed. The loop aerial that takes its place has not merely 
the merit of convenience. It possesses other qualities that the 
overhead antenna can not match, notably directive properties, 
low resistance, and greater freedom from strays and static. 
Moreover, as is pointed out by Thomas W. Benson, in an article 
in Radio Digest Illustrated (Chicago), the loop aerial ‘‘is more 
efficient on short wave-lengths than on the longer waves and thus 
fits in nicely for radiophone work.” Mr. Benson gives practical 
directions for design and construction of loop aerials that will 
be of interest to a very large number of amateurs. He also 
explains the theory of the loop. We quote: 

*“*A consideration of the principles of operation of a loop 
aerial will show why it possesses directive properties and will 
account for its efficiency on the shorter waves. : It is clear that 
in order for a current to flow in a loop a difference in potential 
must exist in the different sides of the loop. If equal voltages 
were set up on opposite sides of the loop no current would flow. 

‘In Figure 2, the loop is shown at A with its side toward a 
transmitter. Now conceive the wave shown as moving across 
the loop. It is evident that the side nearest the transmitter 
will be cut by the lines of 
force before the other side. 





manage on its slender re- 
sources. At last arrange- 


In this manner a difference 





ments were consummated 
with the Radio Corporation 
of America and this in turn 
with the United States Public 


two sides of the loop and a 


of potential is created in the 
current will flow depending 
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It now has stations at TF 


and Y shows graphically the 





Chatham, Mass.; Siasconset, 
Mass.; on the Bush Terminal 





ONE STAGE RADIO FREQUENCY AMPLIFIER AND DETECTOR. 


difference of potential at a 
given instant. 
** As the wave moves across 








Building, Brooklyn; one in 
Cape May, New Jersey; and 
another in San Francisco. The call letters, in order, are: WCC, 
WSC, WNY, WCY, with KPH for San Francisco. 

“Thousands and thousands of sailors, in whatever part of the 
world they are, can have medical aid within a few minutes.” 





- HORSE RACING BY RADIO—“‘ Among matters that may be 
classified as interesting, if not important,” says the New York 
American, ‘“‘may be placed the recent report of a novel use of 
radio at the Cook County Fair, Chicago. 


“Tt appears that a pacer, appropriately named ‘Radio,’ 
had been trained to circle the track at top speed, riderless and 
driverless, but accoutered with a radio-receiving outfit in place 
of ordinary harness. 

“*The owner and trainer of the pacer sits in the grandstand and 
sends his commands by radio. A photograph shows the horse 
apparently responding, with ears turned back to catch the mes- 
sage, as if the words came from a rider or driver, in the usual 
position, instead of half mile or so away. 

“This particular use of radio is, of course, only for show pur- 
poses, altho there would appear. to be no reason why several 
horses equipped with receiving outfits might not be made to 
compete, jockeyless, thus affording a highly interesting contest. 
And it is always possible that new and even important practical 
applications may be found for methods that at the outset were 
thought of as only amusing. 

“In any event, the exhibition furnishes a tangible illustration 
of the wonders of radio that the audience must find interesting 
and thought-provocative. 

“Perhaps some farmer at a fair where ‘Radio’ gives his ex- 
bition may be stimulated to equip his farm horses in similar 
fashion, so that from the coign of vantage of, let us say, a wind- 
mill, a workman may direct several teams dragging plows or 
mowing machines or what not. The suggestion sounds chimer- 


ical—but what radio phenomenon is not chimerical?” 


the loop these values change 
until X is higher than Y, then the current flows in the opposite 
direction. This gives rise to alternating currents in the loop 
of a frequency depending upon the wave-length. 

**When the wave-length is shorter the number of alternations 
is increased, making the curve of the wave-front steeper. Under 
this condition a greater part of each cycle is included in loop as 
shown by the dotted line and the difference in height between 
the wave form on the respective sides of the loop is greater. 
This naturally causes a greater difference of potential with an 
increase of signal strength. This explains the higher efficiency 
on short waves. 

** As to the directional properties, consider the loop given one- 
eighth of a revolution as shown at B. This results in a smaller 
portion of the wave form being enclosed in the loop with a lower 
difference of potential as can be seen by the smaller difference 
in heights of X and Y. The signal strength has then fallen off. 
When the loop is turned so that its plane is at right angles to the 
wave front the currents in both sides of the loop will be equal 
and neutralize, thus giving rise to no signals. 

“Tt will be found that the point of minimum signal strength 
is much more definite than that of maximum signal strength. 
Therefore in taking direction reading on a station the loop is 
turned till the station can not be heard and the axis of the loop 
will be pointing directly at the transmitter. 

“The square type of loop is preferred and should be mounted 





Loop 2 Ft. by 4 Ft. by 6 Ft. by 8 Ft. by 
Size 2 Ft. 4 Ft. 6 Ft. 8 Ft. 
Turns W V.R.F. W sV«R.F. Ww VvV«.RF, Ww V.R.F. 
5 200 1,200 250 2,500 400 4,500 500 4,500 
10 250 2,000 450 3,100 600 5,000 900 5,800 
15 425 3,100 800 3,700 950 5,400 1,300 6,300 
20 550 4.500 1,200 4,300 1,450 5,900 1,700 6,900 
25 700 5,000 1,450 4,700 1,700 7,000 2,100 7,600 
TABLE SHOWING WAVE-LENGTHS LOOPS WILL RECEIVE, AND 
VOLTAGE RECEPTION FACTORS AT THESE WAVE-LENGTHS. 
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with the corner down to reduce capacity to ground. By stand- 
ardizing on several sizes of loops we find that with loops two, 
four, and six feet on a side the best spacing of wires is 0.1, 
0.3, and 0.5 inches respectively. Spacing the wires more reduces 
the inductance of the loop and more turns must be used. As 
this rapidly increases 
the resistance, the 
above spacing is rec- 
ommended and can 
be adhered to with 
satisfaction. 

“From the table 
given it is possible to 
determine with fair 
accuracy the size of 
loop and number of 
turns to use for the 
reception of a given 
wave-length. Local 
conditions may alter 
the results slightly due 
to stray capacity ef- 
fects to pipes and 
metallic masses, but 
the table forms a safe 
guide. 

“‘When a loop is 
used below’ a wave- 
length shown in the 
table its efficiency 
drops off rapidly be- 
cause the wave-length 
is not three times as 
great as the loop as 
previously mentioned. 
Wave-lengths above 
those shown will be 
received with a slower 
drop in signal strength as the wave goes up. 

‘“‘In order to select a loop to receive a given wave-length we 
proceed as follows: Determine from the table, interpolating 
roughly if necessary, the loop having the highest reception factor 
for the desired wave-length. For instance, say we wish to build 
a loop to receive radio broadcasts at 350 meters. This wave- 
length is not given in the table, but we can interpolate and find 
the following: 


**2 ft. loop, 13 turns, 350 meters, 2,600 volt., Rect., F. 
“4 ft. loop, 7 turns, 350 meters, 2,800 volt., Rect., F. 
“6 ft. loop, 4 turns, 350 meters, 4,000 volt., Rect., F. 


“From this it will be seen a six-foot loop with four turns is best 
to use. A four-foot loop with seven turns can be used with 
about 25 per cent. drop in signal strength. This interpolation 
would appear to give very inaccurate results, but the accurate 
design of a loop aerial is difficult if not impossible because it is 
necessary to build the aerial and then measure its effective 
resistance. Hence the table gives a close estimate and by 
adding or removing a turn after construction the loop can be 
fitted to the work intended. 

““The size of wire is not so important except that the resistance 
should be made as small as practical; regular seven s_rand No. 
22 gage will serve for the small aerials. 

‘‘Now to constructional details. Two general forms of loop 
are in use, the solenoid and the helix. From the standpoint 
of simplicity the helix is to be preferred and it likewise makes a 
neater appearance when completed. A form of frame suitable 
for a helix loop has a vertical shaft of wood or fiber tubing with 
a cross-piece rigidly attached slightly above center. If turned 
wood parts are used a beautiful instrument results. 

‘Holes are drilled the proper distance apart in the sticks and 
the wire strung through them. The lower stick is fitted into 
a base so the frame can be stood on the floor or table. If desired 
the loop can be attached to the ceiling by means of a hook and 
eye. Two binding-posts are mounted so that flexible leads can 
be connected to the loop. To get the benefit of the directional 
effect the entire structure ean be turned. ‘ 

“Figure 6 shows the use of a single stage radio frequency 
amplifier with a loop, audio frequency amplification being added 
to either circuit by simply connecting the primary of the audio 
frequency transformer in place of the phones. 

“Tn using a loop aerial it will be found that the signals are 
ane times by grounding one or the other terminal of 
the loop.’ 

















A KNOCKDOWN AERIAL. 


Designed by Leo J. Wallenstein of the 
Radio Guild of New York. 











RADIO IN INDIA—‘‘The Madras Government,” says Carl 
H. Butman, in Radio World (New York), “has just ordered seven 
radio sets from the Marconi Company of London for use in the 
Malabar area of the presidency, according to Vice-Consul H. A. 
Doolittle. 


“This comes about logically as an outgrowth of the Moplah 
rebellion in that region, lasting from August to December, 1921, 
in its main phase. The Malabar section, heavily wooded and 
hilly, even mountainous, is traversed only by footpaths and a 
few post roads. The work of the troops was greatly hindered 
by the destruction of all means of communication, telegraphic 
and postal, by the rebels, a number of whom were trained soldiers 
who knew the value of such hampering tactics. When the lines 
were promptly repaired they were again torn down. No amount 
of watching prevented their being destroyed by the rebels as 
fast as repaired. 

“Six armed camps, constructed at various strategic points, 
each with a company of police, have been provided with duplex- 
telephone installation sets. A charging plant is also being im- 
ported to be installed under the supervision of one of Marconi's 
experts. The aerial system employed will consist of two masts 
30 feet high, 200 feet apart, made from local material. An effec- 
tive range, depending on conditions, from 30 to 50 miles, is 
hoped for; sufficient for communication between the camps. 

“In an effort to push the employment of stations throughout 
India, the Marconi Company is arranging for a series of demon- 
strations among the various native states in the near future.” 





WIRELESS STARTS A TRAIN—In Radio Age (Mount Morris, 
Til.) we read of the starting by radio of a railway locomotive 
hauling a train of thirty-three cars at East Pittsburg. It will 
be understood that the radio wave served only to release the 
energy that propelled the train, but even this was a highly 
interesting demonstration of the possibility of remote control of 
machinery. Here are details of the accomplishment: 


“The International Trade Special was started on its long 
journey when E. M. Herr, President of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, closed a switch on a pole near the railroad track on which 
the train was standing. The closing of this switch closed the 
wireless electrical circuits laid out by radio experts and engineers, 
and this reacted on the circuits in the locomotive, releasing the 
controller. 

“The release of the controller by wireless then started the 
International Trade Special and marked an event unparalleled 
in history and in wireless engineering. After the train was put 
in motion by the wireless arrangement, a locomotive engineer, 











THE AERIAL DISMANTLED AND 
READY FOR TRANSPORTATION. 











who was sitting in the cab, in accordance with the requirements 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, took charge of the 
train. 

“The assembled guests, altho expecting to witness an un- 
precedented event, were amazed by the facility with which the 
locomotive was started by wireless, and, for a moment, stood 
silently in wonderment at the feat. Then they started cheering 
and continued cheering until the long train had left the electric 
plant.” 
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SOVIET ART IN ALL ITS GLORY 


HE WOOLWORTH BUILDING lacks several hundred 
feet of attaining the height Mr. Tatline proposes to give 
his monument in honor of the Third International, and 
if beauty appears to have been overlooked in his design what 
has beauty to do with art? ‘‘Art is mathematics,” we are told; 
“its aim is to create a new universe of objects.”” So any one 
acquainted with the patter of 


decorate their drawing-rooms,”’ there arose a multitude demand- 
ing a special type of art. ‘Academic artists could give them 
nothing they had not seen in the museums or in the city square. 
Only the Modernists had the audacity to draw the logical con- 
clusion.”” Moreover— 

**T’o the same cause is attributable other essentials of Modern- 
ism: therejection of individualism, 
of the freedom of forms, of all we 





Cubists, Futurists, Vorticists, and 
Suprematists will recognize that 
in Soviet Russia the Modernists 
are not without followers, tho 
Russia has for a long time been 
cut off from the rest of the world. 
Writing in L’ Amour del Art (Paris) 
Mr. Elie Ehrenbourg remarks: 


“For seven years we Russians 
have been the victims of a spiri- 
tual blockade. You can hardly 
imagine how isolated we are. The 
only number of an art magazine to 
reach us has been piously passed 
from hand to hand aad there is a 
long waiting list. We translated 
an article of Albert Gleizes’s on 
Dada without even knowing what 
Dada was. And yet this enforced 
isolation has shown once more 
that Modernism in art is neither 
local nor national. When of late 
I returned to France, I found 
that French and Russian artists 
had arrived at the same conclu- 
sions. Clearly the art of the ad- 
vance guard is the work, not of a 
sect, but of a wide-spread move- 
ment, for the phenomenon is not 
to be explained as a result of the 
art policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

“During the opening years of 
the Revolution, it is true, the 
Modernists (called in Russia ‘the 
Left’) were everywhere supreme. 








A THING OF BEAUTY. 
“Advanced” art as it thrives in Russia. 


have termed ‘divine caprice.’ In- 
stead came the present ‘synthetic’ 
forms. So now let me note cer 
tain achievements in this realm— 
achievements that have issued 
from these ideas, which, I may 
add, represent broadly the spirit 
of Modern Art. 

“The most interesting recent 
work is Tatline’s design for a 
monument to the Third Inter- 
national, as it is the first to embody 
the Modernist spirit, not only 
of Russia, but of all Europe. 
The epidemic of monuments rages 
in Russia just as in France. The 
Communists are everywhere put- 
ting up ‘propaganda monuments’ 
to different personages from Spar- 
tacus to Jaurés. The heroes of 
these monuments are only a little 
more Modernized than the poilus 
in public squares in France, but 
at bottom they are all archeologi- 
eal ‘restorations’: Karl Marx’s 
beard trimmed by an Assyrian 
barber. Happily, they are only 
made of plaster and the wind and 
rain will soon exterminate them. 

“Tatline told the Communists 
that their monuments were not 
serving the desired end—in the 
first place because our epoch, 
which effaces the individual, can 
not tolerate monuments to indi- 
viduals but only to the epoch 
itself;- and in the next place 
because no one in a modern 
city notices these old-fashioned 








That was because the supporters 
of «academic art lost courage. 
The Academy and all the official art schools were closed. 
The works of conventional artists were relegated to old 
chateaus made over into museums. At last, the Modernists 
had a chance to acquaint the people with their art. But of 
late more or less of a reaction took place, but, thanks to the 
Soviet officials, a compromise has been arrived at. The acad- 
emicians paint old-fashioned portraits of high commissioners 
while the Modernists, tho sometimes maltreated by those com- 
missioners, nevertheless go on with their work. 

“Our real progress has been attributable, not to the Govern- 
ment, but to the Revolution itself. From 1910 to 1914, the dis- 
turbing question of the relation between art and life was discust 
in the little clubs of Paris. Every year art and life were drifting 
apart more and more, and painters were producing only for the 
jails known as collectors’ galleries or for the graveyards we call 
museums. Not unnaturally, the advance guard encountered 
intense opposition.” 


The Revolution in art was the work less of its leaders’ ideals 
than of the change that came over the purchasing public, we are 
told. Instead of “‘certain Mecaenases with their benign hobbies 
and of certain thousands of middle-class patrons anxious to 


dummies. A further -objection: 
Among the geometrical forms of our cities, the human form, 
whether draped or undraped, is absurd. -According to Tatline, 
the right form to express the stability of the new Russia is the 
triangle, while nothing but the spiral can express the dynamic 
force of our epoch. As for materials, he selects iron and glass. 
The model of his monument is 75 feet high; the monument 
itself is to be 1,200 feet high and composed of two cylinders 
and a pyramid of glass revolving at different rates of speed, 
while these are enclosed by a soaring spiral of iron. Unfortu- 
nately, only the model exists.” 


Coming now to the painters, Mr. Ehrenbourg informs us that 
one group of the academicians, the Mir Isskoustva, begins to 
show the influence of Modernism. The Russian followers of 
Cézanne have not changed. There are “‘several good painters 
among them”—Rojdestvensky, for example, and Kouprine. 
Meanwhile Sternberg is “trying to create a new synthetic 
realism.” All these men-still paint easel-pictures. But the 
majority of the Modernists aim to ‘‘reform the art of painting 
completely.” Reading on— 


“Until 1915 or 1916, Cubism reigned supreme. Then, as in 
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France, it began to collapse. Toward the opening of the Revo- 
lution, the majority of the Cubists united to form the group 
known as the Suprematists. They sought to purify and condense 
painting. They rejected the Cubists’ claim to see nature in three 
dimensions; on the other hand they overpassed the pseudo- 
realism of the objects represented. The decorative quality of 
Suprematist painting hits you between the eyes. I may mention 
Malevitch, Popova, and Oudaltsova. The other Cubists (among 
them Tatline) have abandoned the easel picture outright, and 
endeavor to build forms in two or three dimensions. Says 
Lissitsky: ‘The picture, that ikon of the bourgeoisie, is dead, 
and the artist has become the creator of a new universe of 
objects.’ Says Rojdestvenski, ‘Art is mathematics.’ And the 
great ambition of our Modernists is to link art with industry.” 


The petty craftsmen of the Russian villages have kept to the 
best traditions of peasant art, Mr. Ehrenbourg tells us, but it is 
“only a sort of Indian summer. In no way save by adapting 
art to industry can new forms be created. And Russian industry 
is in a pitiable state.” Few results have been obtained thus far, 
tho Russia has textiles printed from Suprematist designs, and 
the State manufacture of ceramics and of objects in granite is 
under the artistic direction of Soviet officials. Formerly, 
painters drew designs on vases; now they shape the vases 
themselves. And within the last few years, Modernism has 
reached the masses: 


“In several cities of Western Russia, workmen build monu- 
ments out of pieces of machinery. At Vitespk the Cubists de- 
signed crackers. A lot of Soviet banners have been made by 
Cubists and Suprematists. Nor is this recognition of the laboring 
class as allies the fruit of mere opportunism. Modern art, 
which worships the object, realizes that when a workman devotes 
his life to making a certain part of an automobile he loves it 
and appreciates its beauty more than the owner of the auto- 
mobile does. . 

“In 1920 the art schools were reopened, and, in order to 
satisfy the academicians, all who wished to study under them 
were invited to do so. We have even now several schools by no 
means inferior to the 
Académie des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. But the 
majority of the Rus- 
sian students adhere 
to modernism.” 





Three of the illus- 
trations accompany- 
ing Mr. Ehrenbourg’s 
article in L’ Amour de 
L’ Art are reproduced 
herewith—a  “‘still 
life,” a portrait, and 
a figure. Apparently 
he intends them to 
be regarded as fair 
samples of present- 
day Soviet art, in 
which case it would 
seem that training 
was hardly necessary 
—in fact that, the 
less one’s training, 
the greater one’s abil- 
ity in that special 
direction. But no! 
As Mr. Ehrenbourg 
goes on to say, long 
preparation is required, and it takes as much study to make 
a Post-Impressionist, Cubist, or Suprematist as to make a con- 
ventional artist. We read: 

“Before devoting themselves professionally to painting, 
sculpture, the polygraphic and textile arts, etc., all students 
must pursue the same training. There is a course in Cézanne, 
a course in Cubism, a course in abstract painting.” 








“ART IS MATHEMATICS.” 


And mere looks are of minor importance, 
it seems. 











MEET MR. BABBITT! 


FTER “MAIN STREET” comes “Babbitt,” Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis’s new novel, depicting the American business 
man. George F. Babbitt, of Zenith, ‘‘made nothing in 


particular, neither butter nor shoes nor poetry,” but “was 
nimble in selling houses for more than people could afford,” and 








NATURE CERTAINLY IS WONDERFUL 
When seen through the eyes of a Russian painter. 











would begin a letter with ‘“‘Say, Old Man! I just want to know 
can I do you a waleuva favor? Honest! No kidding! I know 
you’re interested in getting a house, not merely a place where 
you hang up the old bonnet, but a love-nest for the wife and 
kiddies—and maybe for the flivver out beyant (be sure and 
spell that b-e-y-a-n-t, Miss MeGoun) the spud garden. Say, 
did you ever stop to think we’re here to save you trouble? 
That’s how we make a living—folks don’t pay us for our lovely 
beauty!”’ An enthusiast, evidently. By the same token, a 
member of the Boosters’ Club, at whose “‘orgies of commercial 
righteousness,” ““Babbitt spoke well and often about the ‘realtor’s 
function as a seer of the future development of the community, 
and as a prophetic engineer clearing the pathway for inevitable 
changes’—which meant that a real-estate broker could make 
money by guessing which way the town would grow. This 
guessing he ealled Vision.” Confronting questions social and 
political, his views—but let Babbitt set them forth. As regards 
Labor: 

“‘A good labor union is of value because it keeps out radical 
unions, which would destroy property. No one ought to be 
forced to belong to a union, however. All labor agitators who 


try to force men to join a union should be hanged. In fact, 
just between ‘ourselves, there oughtn’t to be any unions.” 


Discussing politics with a fellow-citizen of Zenith, Babbitt 
asks, “Say, old man, don’t you think it’s about time we had a 
real business administration?’’ and, when his friend assents, 
Babbitt applauds: 


“T’m glad to hear you say that! I certainly am glad to hear 
you say that! I didn’t know how you'd feel about it, with all 
your associations with colleges and so on, and I’m glad you feel 
that way. What the country needs—just at this present juncture 
—is neither a college president nor a lot of monkeying with 
foreign affairs, but a good—sound—economical—business— 








administration, that will give us a chance to have something 
like a decent turnover.” 
But it is in his outbursts of enthusiasm over the great city of 


Zenith that Babbit expound? his philosophy most fully: 


‘Let me tell you right here and now, I wouldn’t trade a high- 
elass Zenith acreage development for the whole length and 
breadth of Broadway or State Street! I don’t mean to say we’re 
perfect. We've got a lot to do in the way of extending the 
paving of motor boulevards, for, believe me, it’s the fellow with 
four to ten thousand a year, say, and an automobile and a nice 
little family in a bungalow on the edge of town, that makes the 
wheels of progress go round! 

“That’s the type of fellow that’s ruling America to-day; in 
fact, it’s the ideal type to which the entire world must tend, if 
there’s to be a decent, well-balanced, Christian, go-ahead future 
for this little old planet!” 


Still, there come moments when Babbitt wonders if, after all, 
he is getting the most out of life: 

“‘T wound up a nice little deal with Conrad Lyte this morning 
that put five bandred good round plunks in my pocket. Pretty 
nice—pretty nice! 


And yet—I don’t know what’s the matter 
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tant city and when his feeble commonplaces are greeted with 
applause as wisdom and as oratorical skill. His wife in the com- 
fortable security of his success has grown placid and uninterest- 
ing, matronly mature, unattractive and unexciting. . In his 
discontent he begins to notice this with an aggrieved sense of 
having been cheated by life out of the emotional experience that 
is his right. He seeks timidly and evasively elsewhere for love. 
Training and scruples weigh upon him pathetically, and in 
setting forth Babbitt’s baffled and frightened adventures in 
amour Mr. Lewis has conceived an ironic situation and has 
realized it with great beauty and power. Babbitt has neither 
the imagination nor the courage to make of his seeking anything 
more than a futile groping wherein he stumbles, hurts himself 
and hurries back to the unhazardous comfort of suburban 
respectability.” 


THE PASSING OF STAGE SCENERY 


‘6 E HAD GOOD SCENERY,” said Rose Stahl as 
\ : / the Chorus Lady in describing the play that had died 

on the road; “‘it was a relief to look at the scenery!” 

—a point well taken, no doubt, for the art of stage decoration 


had attained such excellence, even then, that many a theater- 
goer is astonished on encountering 








































AS IT IS DONE IN AMERICA. 
A stage setting designed by Lee Simonson for a play by the Theater Guild. 
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Sheldon Corey’s announcement that 
to-day stage decoration is passing. 
As he observes in Shadowland: 


“*At least some of the best decora- 
tors in the world are discarding the 
stage picture as such, are eliminating 
the entire stretched canvas background 
on which most of the scenic artist’s 
effort has centered in the recent past, 
are saying frankly that the matter of 
stage-setting a play will in future be 
more in the province of the architect, 
the carpenter and the electrician than 
in that of the painter. This tendency 
has been no secret from the two or 
three most progressive men among the 
American decorators—say, Robert 
Edmond Jones and Norman-Bel 
Geddes—and they have put on paper 
projects in which decoration, as such, 
disappears. 

“The argument used by all of us 
who have written much about stage 
decoration is this: every play must be 
acted out before some sort of back- 
ground, and that background will al- 
ways have a conscious or unconscious 














with me to-day. Maybe it’s an attack of spring fever or staying 
up too late at Verg Gunch’s, or maybe it’s just the winter’s 
work piling up, but I’ve felt kind of down in the mouth all day 
long. Course I wouldn’t beef about it to the fellows at the 
Roughnecks’ Table there, but Kind of comes over me: here 
I’ve pretty much done all the things I ought to; supported my 
family, and got a good house and a six-cylinder car, and built up 
a nice little business, and I haven’t any vices ’specially, except 
smoking—and I’m practically cutting that out, by the way. 
And I belong to the church, and play enough golf to keep in 
trim, and I only associate with good decent fellows. And yet, 
even so, I don’t know that I’m entirely satisfied!” 





Out of this dissatisfaction grows the story. As Burton Rascoe 
tells us in the New York Tribune, 


“Babbitt wearies, as many successful business men weary, of 
office routine and the accumulation of wealth. He has devoted 
his energies so. long, however, to the business of making money 
that he has never learned a satisfactory use of his leisure. The 
undeviating, fixt forms of suburban social entertainment and the 
inanities of club life bore him, in time, no less than his repetitious 
buying and selling. He has had to earn his living by his wits and 
this has established a dependence upon his mind for whatever 
outlet he has for his creative impulses in play as in work. And 
he does not know how to play. His efforts at it are pathetically 
infantile. He is frustrated and unhappy; he hungers for emo- 


tional adventure; he wants something and doesn’t know what 
it is that-he wants. He is childishly elate for a time when he is 
selected to make a talk at a business men’s convention in a dis- 


appeal, and therefore it is better that 
it be skilfully designed to be in key with the other elements of the 
production and to reenforce the mood of the action. Great 
progress has been made toward that goal—which in its broader 
aspect may be called the synthetic ideal of production. 

“‘But what few, if any, of us saw was that keeping background 
in key means simplification, and that in certain types of drama 
simplification logically approaches closer and closer to elimina- 
tion; and furthermore, that when drama becomes intense enough, 
concentrated enough, the best sort of subconscious appeal is 
made not by any consciously designed backing at all but by 
darkness, with the players set out in a pool of light down near 
the audience. And that is what is happening on a surprizingly 
large number of stages; utterly neutral backgrounds, and oftener 
than not only dark space. 

‘Ultimately, of course, when realism and the realistic stage- 
picture have passed into history or oblivion, the picture-frame 
proscenium and the fourth-wall convention will disappear, and 
we shall have again a stage that makes no pretense of being any- 
thing but a stage—a neutral architectual background, a naked 
stage, in place of the illusional stage picture.” 

Except for Copeau and a few secessionists of his type, the 
progressive producers are likely to work for many years’ to come 
in our theaters, and their work has inspired Mr. Corey’s 
article, he tells us, continuing, ‘‘In a review of the International 
Theater Exhibition at Amsterdam, I noted this about the Ger- 
man designs” : 

“Tf one were to name the two most noticeable tendencies away 
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from the new stagecraft as practised in America, one would be 
the opening-up of the stage into a sort of black void, in which 
the action is picked out with concentrated lights.’ Since writing 
that, I have seen some thirty productions in German theaters, 
and I wish to say more about that void as background in actual 
operation. 

“In the first place there are those producers who utilize the 
void, but with some vestige of highly stylized plastic decoration 
remaining. Thus Leopold Jessner, Intendant of the State The- 
ater in Berlin, and the man most talked about as Reinhardt’s 
successor in leadership of the German stage, often sets a scene by 
building some sort of platform, itself decorative in 


forms parted and showed the bases of two immense columns; 
the other scene was an atmospheric one in which askew cliff-like 
shapes, half lost in darkriess, enclosed the stage.” 


Did it seem to Mr. Corey that the play lost anything because 
of its lack of a recognizable background? He declares, 


“T judge not, from the fact that I have not been so moved by 
any production in a theater for years—and that in spite of a very 
imperfect understanding of the German language. From the 
movnent when the curtain rose and three spotlights came up on 





form, against what is practically a curtain of dark- 
ness or of diffused light. In ‘Don Carlos’ the open- 
ing scene was of this character. When the curtain 
rose, one had an impression of looking into a limit- 
less stage on which had been placed a shaped terrace 
or platform, a bit rococo in its curved outline, and 
regally expressive in its coloring. Everything from 
platform to forestage was carpeted in rose red, and 
to give added distinction the steps were edged in 
gold, and the false proscenium was black with a 
gold edging. The whole was a tour-de-force in dis- 
tinction, in elegance (really no other word will do), 
and its effectiveness was increased threefold by 
placing it against the immense all-enveloping horizon 
—as impalpable and unobtrusive as a faintly flushed 
sky. Again and again in the play (for there are 
nearly twenty scenes), there was this use of neutral 
or limitless or blacked-out background, sometimes 
with the whole stage-floor in use as in the first scene, 
again with only a figure or two lighted down front. 
I was told that Jessner, working with Emil Pircham, 
had used similar settings freely for the State Theater 
productions of ‘Othello’ and ‘Richard III’; in the 
former at times a platform and nothing more, in 
the latter a terrace, then a staircase.” 





Sometimes Jessner stages a rea!istic play with the 





A brilliantly lighted scene against a background of darkness—from Wedekind's 


THE GERMAN IDEA. 


“Marquis von Keith,” at the State Theater, Berlin. 








same effort at simplicity. Says Mr. Corey, 


“In other productions, Jessner has tried to get down to the 
same simplicity in staging realistic plays. Perhaps the most 
interesting example of half-way elimination of decoration is to 
be found in a setting for Wedekind’s ‘Marquis von Keith,’ illus- 
trated herewith. The substitution of a screen for walls, and the 
absence of a ceiling, side walls or any but the absolutely essential 
properties, obviously mark a step between ‘normal’ simplifica- 
tion and elimination of setting. 

“Similar to the ‘Don Carlos’ in marking almost-complete 
elimination of background were certain.scenes that I saw in the 
Berlin Volksbiihne’s production of ‘King Lear,’ and the Prince 
Regent Theater production of ‘Hamlet’ at Munich, as staged by 
Erich Engle, Adolf Linnebach and Leo Pasetti. In the ‘Lear,’ 
Hans Strobach built some remarkable dramatic scenes with a 
sort of hilltop-against-the-sky effect, and several times he used 
merely a wall or platform in silhouette against the sky-dome. In 
the ‘Hamlet’ the most memorable scenes were those where the 
stage was open, with merely platforms against a dark or half- 
lighted horizon. The action was picked out of the darkness by 
spots and local floods. In the cleverness of the lighting and the 
restriction of decoration, I thought I detected especially the 
influence of Adolf Linnebach, long a crusader for the simple 
stage. A few days earlier I had seen a production of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ at Linnebach’s own theater, the Dres- 
den Schauspielhaus, and noted the well-nigh perfect lighting and 
the extreme simplification of settings—but with curtains and 
gauzes cushioning the eye at. the back instead of a horizon. 

“‘If Jessner, Linnebach and some others practically eliminate 
background while still holding by a hair to the older types of 
staging and to reality, with a column here, a balustrade there, 
or a tree-form to suggest a forest, there are those who cast loose 
entirely from recognizable objects and any sense of locality. 
Perhaps the best example in the larger theaters is the Volks- 
biihne’s production of ‘Masse Mensch’ under the direction of 
Jiirgen Fehling and in ‘settings’ by Hans Strobach. Of the 
seven scenes five were played on variously arranged black plat- 
forms against an open stage (of which the walls were entirely 
lost in darkness) or against black curtains. The platforms as 
such were practically never visible, the light seldom touching 
more than the little area in which the actors moved. From these 
scenes everything in the nature of decoration and all props had 
been eliminated. The other two touched recognizable reality at 
only one point, where the black curtains at the top of the plat- 


three figures standing out on a black stage, to, the closing of the 
final curtains on an arrangement of platforms and stairs against 
black curtains, the spectator was held tense.” 





OUR .CONSERVATORY AT FONTAINEBLEAU—Forty- 
four Governors, representing forty-four States, indorsed Mrs. 
George F. Tuttle’s project a year ago for an American Con- 
servatory of Music in France. France gave the use of one 
of its finest palaces, and there, at Fontainebleau, in “an 
environment richly colored by the pageantry of centuries,” 
the school “‘is in no sense a rival of our native conservatories,” 
as only trained musicians are eligible and only summer courses 
of instruction are offered. Yet, as Henrietta Strauss tells us in 
the New York Nation, the conservatory at Fontainebleau 
“serves to emphasize abroad the fact that we have such insti- 
tutions and that they are capable of giving the training required 
by foreign standards.” Continuing, she tells us that at Fon- 
tainebleau: 


“The classes are conducted by some of the most illustrious 
members of the Paris Conservatoire, including Charles-Marie 
Widor, Isidor Philipp, Paul Vidal, Camille Decreus, and Nadia 
Boulanger. And as more than half of the Fontainebleau students 
are teachers who have been more or less drained dry of inspiration 
during the winter, they find these classes doubly stimulating; 
for the French have the gift of teaching, vitalizing their work 
with those brilliant analyses and with that clear sense of style 
of which they are such masters. 

“But aside from the exciting experiences of new and illumi- 
nating musical excursions, and of a new environment haunting in 
its physical beauty and in the ageless grace of its culture, the 
Fontainebleau School offers adventures in esthetic appreciation 
by providing two or three concerts a week, in which the foremost 
French musicians take part. For instance, an afternoon devoted 
to the compositions of Messager and another to those of Ravel 
were presided over by the composers themselves. 

“Such artistic reciprocity is all the more to be valued in 
that it has been accomplished without the strain of political 
propaganda.” 
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From ““The New World of Islam.’’ Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





ISLAM'S STRONGHOLD, WHERE THE FIRES OF ANTI-EUROPEAN HATRED ARE BURNING. 
The outer line shows where the Mohammedans held full sway centuries ago in Southern Europe and Asia and Northern Africa. 








EUROPE PRODDING ISLAM INTO A HOLY WAR 


Mohammedans, and the abortive attempt of the 
Greeks to wrest Asia Minor from Turkish rule was looked upon 
by them as but another blow of the Cross against the Crescent. 
Recent crises in the Near East, in India, Egypt and other Mo- 
hammedan centers are, therefore, regarded as straws which show 
the direction of the wind and as proving that a holy war is immi- 
nent in every quarrel between those two divisions of the world 
which Kipling said would never meet. Islam’s hatred of Europe 
was brought to a head, say several writers, by the long series of 
aggressions which sheared off large portions of the Turkish do- 
main and brought the Mohammedan countries of north Africa 
under European rule. Thus the World War, we are told, found 
Islam everywhere deeply stirred against European nations, and 
a holy war was only narrowly averted in 1914. As a matter of 
fact, there was trouble in every Mohammedan country under 
Allied control, and the British Government is said to have ofii- 
cially admitted that during 1915 the Allies’ Asiatic and African 
possessions stood within a hand’s-breadth of a cataclysmic insur- 
rection. Islam’s sense of outrage was increased by the peace 
settlement, and so ominous were the portents that even before 
the. Versailles Conference had adjourned many European 
students of Eastern affairs exprest grave alarm. 
Speaking in the spring of 1919 on the war’s effects on the East, 
Leone Caetani, Duke of Sermoneta, said: 


“The convulsion has shaken Islamic and Oriental civilization 
to its foundations. The entire Oriental world, from China to 
the Mediterranean, is in ferment. Everywhere the hidden fire 
of anti-European hatred is burning. Riots in Morocco, risings 


AT THE WEST IS CRUSADING for Islam’s de- 
struction is, we are told, a wide-spread belief among 


in Algiers, discontent in Tripoli, so-called Nationalist attempts 
in Egypt, Arabia, and Lybia are all different manifestations of 
the same deep sentiment, and have as their object the rebellion 
of the Oriental world against European civilization.” 


These words, says Lothrop Stoddard, an authority on the 
East, in his book, ‘‘The New World of Islam” (Seribner’s) “‘are 
a prophetic forecast of what has since occurred in the Moslem 
world. The long series of European aggressions, culminating in 
the recent peace settlements which subjected virtually the 
entire Moslem world to European domination, have been steadily 
arousing in Moslem hearts a spirit of despairing rage that may 
have disastrous consequences.” Certainly, Mr. Stoddard warns 
us, ‘‘the materials for a holy war have long been heaping high.” 
More than twenty years ago Arminius Vambéry, an authority 
on the Moslem world, warned the West of the perils engendered 
by ‘‘recklessly imperialistic policies.” ‘‘As time passes,”’ Mr. 
Stoddard quotes him, “‘the danger of a general war becomes ever 
greater. We should not forget that time has considerably aug- 
mented the adversary’s force of resistance. I mean by this the 
sentiment of solidarity which is becoming livelier of late years 
among the peoples of Islam, and which in our age of rapid com- 
munication is no longer a negligible quantity, as it was even ten 
or twenty years ago.”’ In the decade that has elapsed since 
those lines were written, says Mr. Stoddard, the situation has 
become much more tense. Now, he goes on, : 


**Moslem resentment at European dominance has increased, 
has been reinforced by nationalistic aspirations almost unknown 
during the last century, and possesses methods of highly efficient 
propaganda. For example, the Pan-Islamic press has developed 
in truly extraordinary fashion. In 1900 there were in the whole 
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Islamic world not more than 200 propagandist journals. By 
1906 there were 500, while in 1914 there were well over 1,000. 
Moslems fully appreciate the post-office, the railroad, and other 
modern methods of rapidly interchanging ideas. ‘Every Moslem 
country is in communication with every other Moslem country: 
directly, by means of special emissaries, pilgrims, travelers, 
traders, and postal exchanges; indirectly, by means of Moham- 
medan newspapers, books, pamphlets, leaflets, and periodicals. 
I have met with Cairo newspapers in Bagdad, Teheran, and 
Peshawar; Constantinople newspapers in Basra and Bombay; 
Caleutta newspapers in Mohammerah, Kerbela, and Port Said.’ 
(Quoted from B. Temple, ‘The Place of Persia in World-Polities.’) 
As for the professional Pan-Islamie propagandists, more par- 
ticularly those of religious fraternities, they swarm everywhere, 
rousing the fanaticism of the people. L. Rinn writes: ‘Traveling 
under a thousand disguises—as merchants, preachers, students, 
doctors, workmen, beggars, fakirs, mountebanks, pretended 
fools or rhapsodists, these emissaries are everywhere Well received 
by the Faithful and are efficaciously protected against the sus- 
picious investigations of the European colonial authorities. 

‘‘Furthermore, there is to-day in the Moslem world a wide- 
spread conviction, held by liberals and chauvinists alike (albeit 
for very different reasons), that Islam is entering on a period of 
Renaissance and renewed glory. Says Sir Theodore Morison: 
“No Mohammedan believes that Islamic civilization is dead or 
incapable of further development. They recognize that it has 
fallen on evil days; that it has suffered from an excessive venera- 
tion of the past, from prejudice and bigotry and narrow scholasti- 
cism, not unlike that which obscured European thought in the 
Middle Ages; but they believe that Islam, too, isabout to have 
its Renaissance, that it is receiving from Western learning a 
stimulus which will quicken it into fresh activity, and that the 
evidences of this new life are everywhere manifest.’”’ 


Meantime bickering Europe is in decay, ready to topple to its 
ruin, in some Moslem opinion. Yahya Siddyk, an Egyptian 
writer, suggests that Europe is even now stricken with senility, 
and he advises Moslems, as Mr. Stoddard quotes him: 


“Let us hold firm, each for all, and let us hope, hope, hope! 
We are fairly launched on the path of progress: let us profit by it! 
It is Europe’s very tyranny which has wrought our transforma- 
tion! It is our continued contact with Europe that favors our 
evolution and inevitably hastens our revival! It is simply his- 
tory repeating itself; the Will of God fulfilling itself despite all 
opposition and all resistance. . . . Europe’s tutelage over 
Asiatics is becoming more and more nominal—the gates of Asia 
are closing against the European! Surely we glimpse before us a 
revolution without parallel in the world’s annals. A new age 
is at hand!” 


THE “RED” CHURCH OF RUSSIA 


Y COMBINING the doctrines of Christ and Karl Marx 
the Russian Soviet Government is attempting, we are 
told, to set up a “‘ Red,” or State Church, thereby under- 

going a complete change of front in its attitude toward religion. 
Formerly the Soviets denounced all religion as an “opiate for 
the people,” and proceeded to eradicate the evil by wholesale 
execution of the priesthood. Up to a recent date they had 
executed, according to “official figures” published in the London 
Times, a total of 1,766,118 people, of whom 1,243 were priests, 
and they have, in addition, placed Patriarch Tikhon, head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, in durance vile because of his 
opposition to confiscation of church treasure, ostensibly to feed 
the famine sufferers. This unexpected reversal on the part of 
the Soviet authorities is due, we are told, to their realization of 
the tremendous hold which religion holds over the Russian peo- 
ple, and an awakening to the fact that the Church is their 
strongest and most dangerous enemy. The opportunity to 
Sovietize the Church is said to have come when the reform 
movement—headed by Bishops Antonin, Johann and Yevdokim 
—-split the Church into two camps. 

This reform movement, writes Walter Duranty in the New 
York Times, demands that the Church return to the simple life 
of the early Christians, that the monasteries and ascetic life be 
abolished, and that the control of the Church be no longer in 
the hands of the Patriarch and Metropolitan, but of a sort of 
constituent assembly chosen by election from the rank and file 
of the clergy. But “‘tho it may be reckoned that fully seven- 
tenths of the clergy and religious laity favor reform,’’ writes 
Mr. Duranty, “it is doubtful whether more than a tenth is 
willing to support the ‘living church’ (as the new church is 
known), which the majority regard as having sold itself for a 
mess of Bolshevist pottage.’”” From the Soviets’ view-point, 
however, ‘‘the situation is satisfactory enough. There is a split 
in the Church, and their pressure on the hierarchic and mon- 
archistic elements found supporters in the Church itself.”’ Also, 
we are told further, the Soviet authorities ‘‘have to some extent 
got control of the reform movement, which might conceivably 
be much more dangerous than the somewhat spineless hierarchy 
which it is trying to supplant.” The Russian people will wel- 
come any attempt to liberalize the Church, says the Rev. John 
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CHURCH LEADERS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THE “MESS OF BOLSHEVIST POTTAGE.” 


Bishop Antonin, in center, is the reputed head of the movement to Sovietize the Russian Church by incorporating the doctrines of Karl Marx 
in the teachings of Christ. The “Red” Church is said to have little popular support. 
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Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church of New 
York, in an interview published in the Socialist New York Call, 
and “it will undoubtedly get control of the entire Russian 
Church and its property, because many of the old priests have 
run away.” This is contrary to the view of the Moscow [svestia, 
a Soviet paper, which admits that the bulk of the people are 
against the reform movement, and says that the old Church 
is very strong and difficult to break up. 

But it is little of the reform movement that the Bolshevists 
eare about, in the view of the Poslednia Novosti, a Russian anti- 
Soviet organ published in Paris, which declares that the real 
purpose of the Bolshevists is to use the priesthood as a police 
system to spy on the people. In support of this charge the 
Poslednia Novosti quotes this letter said to have been addrest 
by a provincial Cheka (police) Commission to a priest: 

“In 1921 you gave, in a certificate bearing your signature, a 
promise by which you undertook to educate the believers of 
your parish in the spirit desired by the Soviet authorities. You 
promised also to make in your sermons propaganda for the 
Soviet power, which, you will certainly concede, is the only 
possible form of proletarian government. Since that time, how- 
ever, we have had no news from you. Henceforth you will have 
to send us the written copies of all the sermons you intend to 
deliver. Trusting to your common sense, I hope that you will 
not prompt us to resort to any other measures.” 


This document proves eloquently, says the Poslednia Novosti, 
that ‘‘the Soviet power is menaced by all the people. It is not 
safe to send to the provinces agents of the Government, and, 
therefore, the Bolshevists are trying to use to their own advan- 
tage those who are closely linked to the popular masses.” 

It has been clear for several years that the Bolshevists feared 
the Church, comments the New York Tribune, and “‘the new 
group, openly hostile to Tikhon’s followers, is, therefore, helpful 
to the Bolshevists in their plans of weakening the entire Church 
organization. By prohibiting the teaching of all religious mat- 
ters in the schools the hold of the Church on the people has 
been further weakened.”’ So, continues the Tribune, 


“Tf the Bolshevists can turn the Church to their own purposes 
it will be of great help to them. But the tradition of the old 
Church is strong, and there is plenty of evidence in history to 
show that while religious traditions may be temporarily thrust 
aside they persist with surprizing vigor. Part of the great 
strength of the Czar lay in his position as head of the Russian 
Chureh. His death terminated this relationship, but it did not 
annihilate the idea underlying it. Will the Bolshevists offer a 
sufficiently satisfactory substitute?” 


It is unlikely, believes the Washington Post, ‘‘that the Bol- 
shevists cf Moscow will have more success with their ‘red’ 
religion than the French revolutionaries had in 1793 with their 
attempt to replace the Catholic Church.” 





A “CHINK’S” PRAYER—Racial animosity is still dominant 
in America, a Chinese student finds, and he prays that he may 
be comforted while he is a stranger within the white man’s 
gate. In a letter to a bishop in North China, quoted in The 
Living Church (Episcopal), he writes: 


“The people here, as a whole, have a strong sentiment against 
Chinese, so it is rather hard for a young ‘Chink’ to make ac- 
quaintances in refined society. . . . I don’t feel at home at all. 
The hearty welcome I get from Church people makes me feel 
the more that I'am among strangers: they greet me so much more 
warmly than they greet each other, it makes me feel that I arn 
different. I have written the following prayer for myself: 

“Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Thou hast made the 
earth and the peoples thereon, white, yellow, red, or black, at 
Thy will, and they are all good in Thy sight. I beseech Thee to 


comfort me when I feel like a stranger here; help me to endure 
persecutions and scorns; give me wisdom that I may understand 
that peoples of whatever complexion are all Thy children and 
Thou art their Father and Creator.” 
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WHY THE TURKS MASSACRE 


"T MASSACRE IN SMYRNA was the Turk applying 
his centuries-old method of warfare down at the water’s 
edge of the Mediterranean, in public view. What went 
on back in the hinterland of Asia Minor as an aftermath of the 
Greek retreat before the onrush of Mustafa Kemal’s Army is 
not known, may never be known. The press dispatches have 
had references to still greater massacres there. The Greeks, 
themselves, are not free from the charges of brutality and ruth- 
lessness in the desperation of their retreat. 

Mr. Talcott Williams, who was born in Asia Minor and 
brought up there, gives in his book, ‘‘Turkey—a World Problem 
of To-day” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), a most interesting analysis 
of the causes that lie back of the massacres by the Turks. The 
slaughter and brutalities to which the Armenians have been 
subjected are usually attributed to religious influences and they 
have been called ‘‘Christian massacres.” ‘This is but a phase 
of the underlying causes for these atrocities,” says Mr. Williams. 
Instead, massacre is the Turk’s expression of ‘‘his bitterness over 
the centuries of defeat that has been his lot,’’ his anger over 
“‘the loss of the unity of his once great empire’’—for at the end 
of the seventeenth century “the Ottoman Empire was holding a 
territory of two million square miles in full control of the Medi- 
terranean, occupying three-quarters of its coastline. Succes- 
sive defeat and impending doom have brought increasing bit- 
terness.”’ 


“No race has been wholly free from massacres,” Mr. Williams 
contends, “‘but the crimes of the Turks come close to our own 
day.’’ ‘“‘Greece and Rome furnished resounding examples, and 
massacre was a weapon that even the North American Indian 
used against his enemy.” “The Turk of the hills and plains’ of 
Asia had the cruelty of the Sioux, and he had, too, a religion 
that sanctified murder. But,’’ Mr. Williams points out, once 
the “Iberian form of Christianity sanctified burning alive in the 
name of religion.” 

“In the house in which I lived in my boyhood in Asia Minor,” 
writes Mr. Williams, “‘five languages were familiarly spoken. 
There was English at the table of the family of an American 
missionary, of which I was a member; the man who waited upon 
the table spoke Armenian; the other servant who had the stable 
or courtyard spoke Turkish; a family living in the house spoke 
Arabic; the goatherd spoke Kurdish.” This is a “babel and 
bedlam of tongues, representing different races,’ who, tho living 
side by side, “have from immemorial times looked upon one an- 
other as enemies.”’ This has kept Asiatic Turkey in “‘a constant 
state of turmoil,”’ for any one of these races was “liable at any 
time when in power to turn to massacre, and when weak to be 
massacred themselves.” 

* This is the racial distinction, best visualized, writes Mr. Wil- 
liams, by imagining all of the different nationalities who ever 
set conquering foot upon English soil, Roman, Goth, and all, 
still living upon the island holding to their traditions and their 
speech. It is in such an atmosphere that the Turks in Asia 
Minor have lived and still live. 

The Turks’ hatred for the Armenian is, in Mr. Williams’s 
opinion, deeper than the differences of religion. ‘‘The atmos- 
phere of Islam is full of daily, hourly reference to reverence, 
praise and trust in Allah, but Allah’s commandments, from 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ to ‘Thou shalt not covet’ are not regarded 
by the Turk to apply to his enemies the Armenians.” The 
Armenians had prospered. “‘Cut off any race,” says Mr. Wil- 
liams, ‘from political positions and civil rights, and its members 
will devote themselves to exchange, to banking, to trade, and to 
transportation as did these downtrodden people. They waxed 
rich, pursued all the four paths I have mentioned, and their 
wealth and prosperity grew. The Armenians became the natural 
channels of European trade, and the Turkish middle class be- 

“came poorer and more hostile and fanatic, culminating in the 
desire of the Turks to entirely wipe out the Armenians,” a 
feeling similar to that which causes the Jewish pogroms in 
Russia and in the southeastern part of Europe. 

“The history of the world shows that racial bitterness turns 
to massacre when as a nation victories fall away and prosperity 
disappears.” To the mind of the simple, unlettered Turk the 
Armenian “‘has the prosperity which he has lost—a prosperity . 
rightfully belonging to a Turk or to a believer in Allah.” 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


R. KIPLING either did or did not 
“say things” recently about Amer- 
ica’s part in the war, and, in view of the 
discussion that has followed, a reader asks 


Tue Lirerary Dicest to reprint the | 


verses Kipling recited at a ball given in 
Manchester, England, a year ago, to the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the United States Marines. The poem, 
as published in the Manchester Guardian, 
runs thus: 


THE MARINES 
By Rupyarp KipPiine 


The day was far spent like our men. We had sent 
For support but had waited in vain. 

The gray line of fire rolled higher, and nigher, 
Then wavered and ebbed back again. 


But we knew if the night should put down on the 
fight 

We should lose every trench—every pit, 

So we lost heart at last when our Colonel went past 

On a stretcher, white faced and hard hit. 


Just then from the rear came a weird yapping cheer | 


High over the rapid fires’ hum, 


And up went OUR shout as our Major shrieked , 


out, 
“Sit tight, lads—the Yankees have come!” 


And they came as at Dover the breakers surge over 

The cliffs, and they smothered the Hun. 

Then—we dropped asleep kneeling—and standing 
—all feeling 

The job out in front was well done. 


They are round us tonight in the ballroom’s bright 
. light 

"Mid the waltzes’ soft surges and foam, 

Though the hands are now hid in immaculate kid 

That once drove the bayonet home. 


But we know ‘till are furled the war flags of the 
world 

What the cult of blood-brotherhood means— 

That their Liberty's light will e’er flash through 
the night 

“SIT TIGHT—TILLI SEND MY MARINES!" 


In a little volume called ‘‘The Garden 
of the West,’’ just issued, we find a half- 
humorous, half-serious poem, 


THE LAUGHING PRAYER 
By Louise DriscoL., 


The sorry prayers go up to God 
Day after weary day, 

Whimpering through the eternal blue 
And down the Milky Way. 


Deaf to the music of the stars, 
The children of desire, 

Beggars before the Throne of God 
They wait for God to tire. 


The proletariat of Heaven 
Swarmed in the Golden Street 

One day when Michael's host came by 
Up to the Judgment Seat. 


Above the Heavenly Mansions 
Bright, streaming banners flowed, 
While Cherubim and Seraphim 
Were crowding in the road. 


And then a little laughing prayer 
Came running from the sky, 

Along the golden gutters where 
The sorry prayers go by. 


It had no fear of anything, 
But in that holy place 

It found the very throne of God 
And smiled up in His face. 





| verse, and we find in Mr. George S. Bryan’s 


| Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay contributes 





Then Michael waited in the road, 
For Michael understood, 

While God looked on the laughing prayer 
And found it sweet and good. 


So God was comforted. He said, 
“There still is hope for men, 
One man prays happily."" And so 
He turned to care again. 


Two years have passed since the wel- 
come extended to “‘ Poems of a Little Girl,” 
but the author is still a little girl, as we 


see by the frontispiece adorning ‘Shoes | 


of the Wind,” her new volume, in which 
we find these pleasingly naive 


POEMS 


By Hiipa ConkLING 


THROUGH THE RAINBOW 


Through the rainbow I saw blue hills. 
Songs love that country. 


EDGE OF MORNING 


Gray slate roof of a house near by 
Turned silvery by the sun .. . 
Clouds keeping their grayish night-pink. 
Then suddenly 
Sunlight poured through the windows; 
Sunlight sang as it came; 
Clouds dashed by singing; 
The blue sky coming opened its eyes to the sun. 
This is a picture-poem 
But it is my thoughts, too! 


LOVELINESS 


Loveliness that dies when I forget 
Comes alive when I remember. 


MY MIND AND I 


We are friends, 
My mind and I, 

Yet sometimes we cannot 
understand each other; 

As though a cloud had gone 
over the sun, 

Or the pool all blind with 
trees 

Had forgotten the sky. 





Tue “‘season of mists and mellow fruit- ; 
fulness” brings also its yield of autumnal | 


new volume, ‘‘ Yankee Notions,” a charm- 
ing picture of the ‘‘Tenth Month,” while 


an ‘‘Autumn Chant” to the Yale Review. 
Not alone for contrast we reproduce both 


poems: 
TENTH MONTH 


By Georce 8S. Bryan 


Along the changing hills an ashen haze 
That half dissembles change, and on the stream 
Slow argosies of leaves that in a dream 
Move with the dreaming tides; high clouds that 
laze 
Across a pale-blue sky; a brushfire blaze 
Grown emulous of the sumach’s scarlet gleam; 
Nights that a web of mist and moonlight seem, 
Drawn o’er the mellow brilliance of the days: 





Tokens of our October, these. We smell 
The homely savor of the ground, we taste 
The honey of grapes, we see the pumpkins | 


spread 
Like great, gold apples; hear the flippant yell } 
Of crows; acclaim the glory of trees laid waste, 
And crush dead hearts of flowers beneath our | 
tread. 


AUTUMN CHANT 
By Epna Sr. Vincent MILLAYy 


Now the autumn shudders 
In the rose’s root. 

Far and wide the ladders 
Lean among the fruit, 


Now the autumn clambers 
Up the trellised frame, 
And the rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 


Brighter than the blossom 
On the rose’s bough 

Sits the wizened, orange, 
Bitter berry now; 


Beauty never slumbers; 
All is in her name. 
But th® rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 


A wHOLLY different note is struck—and 
a wholly different theme exploited—in 
a song of idealized Radicalism published 
by the New York Call: 
THE OLD MUST PASS 


By Witt CHAMBERLAIN 


[ feel a better earth is surely coming, 
The first streaks of its dawn are in the sky, 
Dark, ancient forms, all bitter and benumbing, 
Will in that clearer era fade and die. 
I sense the tumult of the hateful struggle 
Waged by the troops of selfishness to hold 
The fortresses wherein their masters snuggle, 
Clutching their bags of ill-begotten gold. 


For love, my brothers, was this planet fashioned, 
From love's dear hand it spins the trails of space 

And only love, by noblest dreams impassioned, 
Can brighten it for every human face. 

So pray I morn and eve to God, the Planner, 
Whose eye foresees beyond all rims of time, 

To gather soon beneath love's selfless banner 
The misled children of each dusk-wrapt clime. 


An Italian laborer, by name D’Angelo, 


| has been writing free verse in English and 


publishing it in American magazines, but 
the following is taken from Jl Caroccio, 
an Italian periodical of New York City. 
The New York Times finds his ‘‘intensity 
of feeling and cleverness of phrasing 
remarkable, coming as it does from a self- 
educated man who has been compelled by 
cireumstances to manual labor all his life.”’ 
Read now— 


THE TOILERS 


By Pascat D’ANGELO 


Brown faces of immatured senility 

Twisted into an ecstasy of unshaped satiation. 

Eyes that are huge, tumultuous flares of light 

Peering athwart the forced austerity of tiredness. 

Your hugely-muscled, stalwart arms 

That lift the mammoth weight of majestic industry, 

Branch up from your broad Herculean shoulders 

In a magnificence of thronged power. 

Reeling on the verge of eagerness 

You shift about— 

Throughout the night you are hurled 

In a confused heave of struggling illusions, 

Under the machinal flights of those moistened 
walls, 

Under those black, moistened walls of disregardeJ 
futility. 

Facing this Giant monument of bitterness— 

Your thoughts! ; 

Amid the incessant whirrs of the maniac motors, 

Are smashed into fragments of an irresolved 
dream, 


And you are swept on! On! 


| By the involuntary rapids of meniality 


In frenzied whirls of humiliation! 
On! On! 
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CAn CAppreciation of a World Tribute 


It would be ungrateful indeed if the 
builders of the Cadillac did not pause 
at this time to express appreciation 
for the tribute accorded by the public 
to the Type 61 Cadillac. 


This improved Cadillac has received 
a degree of enthusiastic approval 
unique even in Cadillac’s long- 
triumphant history. 


The results logically accruing from 
such approval are evident. This has 
been Cadillac’s most successful year. 
The greatest of past sales records have 
been exceeded by thousands of cars. 


But more gratifying by far to Cadillac 
builders than an unprecedented sales 
record is the unbounded admiration 
evoked by the new high level of 
mechanical success that the Type 61 
Cadillac has attained. 


The new Cadillac has demonstrated, 
so convincingly as to leave literally 
no room for argument, that it pos 
sesses a degree of power and depend- 


ability unequalled by even the finest 
preceding Cadillac. 


Is it surprising, then, that the alle- 
giance of the vast body of Cadillac 
owners and friends has grown deeper 
and deeper—that all who appreciate 
the finer points of automobile per- 
formance have joined with the leadi 
automotive critics of Europe — 
America in paying unqualified tribute 
to the Type 61 Cadillac? 


This tribute, manifest in the spoken 
word, in the written word, and in 
the greatly augmented sales volume, 
constitutes, we believe, the highest 
token of esteem that the world has 
ever shown a fine motor car. 


Cadillac builders have known twenty 
years of acknowledged leadership. 
Yet at such tribute they experience 
a renewed enthusiasm for the ac- 
complishment of their ideal—the 
production of the finest automobile 
that human ingenuity can conceive. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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TURKEY’S “JOAN OF ARC” 


WOMAN, a true daughter of the Near East with the 
addition of the most modern cultural equipment of the 
Occident, is credited by many correspondents with a 
large share in the reawakened martial prowess of the Na- 
tionalist Turks. There is a pleasant and intimate introduction 
to her in the just published 


Poet, author, educator and soldier, she embodies everything 
that slow emancipation has brought and promises for the former 
women of the harem. Her life is spent in schoolrooms, in the 
councils of Mustafa Kemal and in the camps, or among squalid 
dwellings, wherein she teaches women some of the elements of 
hygiene which have been so foreign to their lives. 

Formerly a strong supporter 





autobiographical narrative of 
ex-Ambassador Henry Morgen- 
thau (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
Mr. Morgenthau quotes a 
letter from his daughter Helen, 
who was with him in Con- 
stantinople. The letter was 
written in December, 1913, 
and the portion of it introduc- 
ing the Turkish heroine runs 
as follows: 


“This afternoon I had two 
Turkish ladies to tea—Halideh 
Edib Hanoum and her mother. 
They came in their yashmaks 
and we had Mme. Elise serve 
the tea. Halideh is a graduate 
of the Collegeand areal beauty. 
She is tall and dark, with al- 
mond-shaped eyes, and has a 
beautiful complexion; and she 
is so gentle and soft and charm- 
ing. She speaks in the sweet- 
est voice, and what do you 
think she is doing? Translat- 
ing Osear Wilde into Turkish! 
Her mother is the daughter 
of the sixth wife of a very 
great Pasha, and her grand- 
mother was a Circassian slave 
girl. The mother can not speak 
anything but Turkish, and she 
smoked all the time she was 
here. I gave her some candy 
and a box of American cigarets 
to take home. Halideh doesn’t 
smoke, and anyway, if she 
went into a ballroom at home 
she’d create a sensation, she is 
so charming.” 


Most of the characteristics 
here accredited to Halideh 





of the British, because of her 
Western training, she became 
a bitter enemy of all European 
influence and espoused the 
Nationalist movement with 
such ardor that the British 
attempted to arrest and deport 
her as a political prisoner. 
Since then she has worn the 
green turban of the pilgrims to 
Mecea, and by her presence in 
the battle line, like an Eastern 
Joan of Are, has stimulated the 
troops. Whatever may be the 
direct effect of Halideh Ha- 
noum’s leadership she serves to 
show, as nothing else can, the 
changed condition of women 
in a part of the world where 
feminine aspiration has been 
stifled for centuries, but where 
they now are beginning to wield 
political as well as personal 
influence. 

I saw her but once, on a 
rainy, cold day, two years ago 
last January, when I was taken 
by one of the Near East relief 
workers to a little mosque, 
near the walls of Stamboul. 
It had been filled with Turk- 
ish refugees from the Smyrna 
distriet, so we found the court- 
yard and building packed with 
bedraggled women and chil- 
dren. The mosque within was 
gloomy and chill, with its high 
dome soaring dimly above our 
heads and gusts of damp air 
blowing in through the open 
door and broken window. 

A few charcoal braziers, 
over which women were hud- 
dling with their babies, were 
seattered about, and tattered 
rugs and awnings were hung 
between some of the pillars in 





are attributed to her, in full 
measure, in the present-day 
dispatches of American and 
English correspondents. In 
the intervening nine years, 
however, the Turkish woman 
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“THE MOST ROMANTIC FIGURE IN PRESENT HISTORY.” 


She is also credited with being the most potent influence, next to 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha. in the revivified Turkey of to-day. 

name is Halideh Edib Hanoum, and she is renowned in her native 
land as a writer, educator and soldier. 


an attempt to form a few 
rooms shut off from the public. 
Near the ‘‘mihrab,” or altar, 
facing Mecca was a group of 
women gathered about a Turk- 
ish woman, who was talking 
to them, gesticulating ner- 


Her 








has had a varied and romantic 

life. If she is generally referred to as the Turkish Joan 
of Arc, there are some critics who charge that she has, on 
several occasions, conducted herself in a way most unlike that 
of the saintly Joan. A former schoolmate of Halideh’s, a woman 
now living in America, charges that she played a great part in 
the Armenian persecutions, and that she ‘“‘undertook the task 
of making Turks of the orphaned Armenian children.” How- 
ever this may be, and whatever extenuating circumstances 
there might have been, the world at large seems to continue to 
find her, in the words of a recent correspondent of the New York 
Times, ‘‘the one romantic figure in the depressing news from the 
Near East.” The correspondent, Margaret Loose Bryan, pre- 
sents this summary of her personality and histgry: 


vously to emphasize her 
words. I could not understand her, but watched her for a long 
time, as there was something vivid and striking about her figure 
among those other drab creatures in that murky gray mosque. 
She was short and slight and wore a black tchartcheff. Her 
face was pale and austere, with dark eyes of extraordinary intelli- 
gence. I knew that she must be some one of distinction, in spite 
of her dreary surroundings. Afterward I learned that she was 
Halideh Hanoum. 


The father of Halideh Hanoum was Treasurer to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, and it is said that he was spoken of as the one honest 
man in the palace, the only member of the household who dared 
speak frankly to his master. He was one of the few progressive 
Moslems of his generation, and determined to give his daughter 
a Western education, despite the punishment which befell 














WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
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A Fine Sedan at a Modest Price 
The 1923 Buick Four—#*1395 


For those seeking the comfort, refinement and conven- 
ience of a closed car, this distinguished five passenger 
sedan affords every satisfaction at a cost well within the 
average purse. 


The body, built by Fisher, rides low to increase the smart 
streamline appearance that a long wheelbase, higher hood 
and full crown fenders have given to this new model. 


Beautiful plush trim and upholstering, handsome hard- 
ware, silk window shades, soft dome light and fine 
carpeting are all of a quality found only in closed cars of 
a much higher price. 


The marked refinements in the chassis and in the famous 
Buick Valve-in-Head engine, the long wheelbase, the 
completeness of the equipment not only bring an enhanced 
riding comfort but add materially to those inherent Buick 
qualities of power, performance and dependability. 


No closed car as fine as this sedan can be obtained 
for a like price. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Firnt, MicuHican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve- 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
in-Head Motor Cars Dealers Beonywhese 





Included in the appoint- 
ments of this mets, soa 
Transmission lock, drum 
type head and cowl lamps, 
heavier door locks, longer 
steering column, alumi- 
num steering wheel spider, 
new style door pockets, 
pull-to door handles, ad- 
justable rear side windows 


$1395—S. o. b. Buick Factories 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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those who showed sympathy with European modes of life. So 
it happened that— 


Halideh was one of the first Turkish girls to attend Con- 
stantinople College, the American college for girls on the Bos- 
porus, at that time situated at Scutari, opposite Constantinople. 

Among those who tutored her was the professor of mathe- 
maties at the university, Salih Bey. He fell in love with his 
brilliant pupil, and after her graduation in 1901 she married 
him. Their married life was not happy, altho she had several 
children, and when he brought home a second wife Halideh 
revolted from the ways of her fathers and divorced him. 

That marked the beginning of Halideh’s public life. Full of 
zeal for her people, her opportunity came when Abdul Hamid 
was deposed and more liberty was granted to women. She was 
very influential, wrote political articles, and became the leader 
of the ‘“‘new Turkish woman.” She wrote essays on education 
and reorganized the Turkish Normal School for Girls. 

During the Great War Djemal Pasha put her in charge of all 
the schools in Syria, and her influencé with the Government 
prevented the taking over of the buildings of Constantinople 
College when the United States declared war on Germany. 
She has written six novels, prose, poems, and mystical and sym- 
bolic short stories, some of which have been translated into 
Russian, French and German. 

In 1917 she married Dr. Adnan Bey, a physician in Con- 
stantinople, who later became Vice-President of the Parliament 
at Angora. 

Altho a devout Moslem, Halideh was, for some time after the 
Armistice, frankly pro-British. But during the Greek occupa- 
tion of Smyrna two of her friends were killed by Greek soldiers 
and when she attempted to interest the Allies in the situation, 
they would not listen. She became bitter then against all 
Europe. She told an American that when a Mohammedan 
murdered a Christian the world held up its hands in horror, 
but when Christians massacred Mohammedans not a paper in 
Europe or America would publish the news. She felt that 
Turkey must work out its own salvation alone. 

So when the Nationalist movement started she weleomed it 
and was sought for deportation. While soldiers searched Stam- 
boul she and her husband escaped by boat into Asia Minor and 
made their way on donkeys to Angora, capital of the Nationalists, 
a wild and difficult journey. Mustapha Kemal received them 
gladly and made Halideh his Minister of Education. As such, 
she is a member of his Cabinet. She has the rank of sergeant 
in the Nationalist Army and has been often in the front-line 
trenches. Part of the time she spends in a small Turkish village 
among the women, teaching them. 

Such is the life of this unusual woman. She is still young and 
her career is by no means ended. What an evolution it is from 
Roxane, the most famous woman in Turkey a few hundred 
years ago—a Russian slave, who became the wife of Sultan 
Suleiman the Magnificent and swayed the destinies of the 
empire—to Halideh Hanoum, the most celebrated woman in 
Turkey to-day! 

We hear many rumors about her from Angora; sometimes 
that she is founding remarkably modern schools, sometimes 
that she is urging the soldiers into battle, often that she has 
taken to wearing the green turban, and sometimes a hint of 
seandal; which suggests that perhaps she is, after all, a reincar- 
nation of the fascinating Roxane. 

A slightly different, and even more intimate view of the 
Turkish woman leader is presented in a letter, signed Aghavnie 
Yeghenian, and offering, in the writer’s words, ‘“‘a few supple- 
mentary facts.” The writer, who dates her letter at Woodstock, 
N. Y., is apparently an Armenian; at least she mentions her 
connection with a Christian nation persecuted by the Turks. 
She writes: 

As a student in Constantinople College some years ago I had 
the privilege of closely associating as a fellow-student with the 
two sisters of Halideh Edib Hanoum, Belkis Edib and Nigyar 
Edib Hanoum, who were my seniors in class, and I happen to be 
somewhat familiar with Halideh Hanoum herself, and also by 
force of circumstance with that curious enigma called Turkish 
psychology and politics. For Halideh herself, despite her re- 
nowned feminism, is the most typical of harem products. 

The three sisters, Halideh, Belkis and Nigyar were the daugh- 
ters of the three separate wives of their father, Edib Bey, who, 
nevertheless, being one of the enlightened Turks of his time, 
sent his daughters to an American college to teach them English. 
When the negro eunuchs called at week-ends to escort the daugh- 
ters home they went by separate routes each to her own mother’s 
konak maintained by their father for his different wives. 

It was true that Halideh Hanoum had been a serious student 
at Constantinople College. This was long before my days, but 








I have heard of it from the college faculty. Her studiousness was 
specially noted, because in her time no.Turkish student could be 
induced to take her studies seriously. Most of them came there 
as a new and fashionable thing to do and passed their time mostly 
on the way to and from the harems. This they hailed as their 
new freedom from confinement. MHalideh displayed marked 
ability and unusual gifts. She was one of the first Turkish 
women to graduate from the American college. After her gradu- 
ation she married a noted journalist, a man of high scholarship 
and education. She had two sons from this marriage, but her 
husband informed her of the coming of another wife into the 
harem. Halideh was the leader of the new generation who 
began to rebel against harem life and therefore asked a divorce. 

It was at this stage that I knew her. She became a favorite 
in the American colony of Constantinople because of her ap- 
parent idealism and courage as leader in a new and rather 
delicate movement.. She was frequently seen on the college 
campus and was present at all our entertainments. All of us 
Christian students of all races almost indiscriminately were at 
that time sincere admirers of her unusual talents and regarded 
her as the hope of the new Turkish womanhood which we all 
believed would eventually produce a better Turkish race, and 
by reasons of our own national political interests we subscribed 
to her platform. However, every Christian student who saw her 
first was invariably disappointed in her appearance, which 
represented the most common type of the hot-house-flower 
puppets which adorn the Turkish harems. Slim, petite in 
stature, bleached auburn curls cleverly escaping from under her 
veil and Tcharshaf, blackened eyelashes, penciled eyebrows and 
painted lips, she seemed to us an utter contradiction of the new 
type of Turkish woman whose leader she was to be. However, 
her personality revealed itself out of her masked exterior when 
she spoke. She was a firebrand in speech and her natural elo- 
quence and seeming earnestness won her many admirers. 

At this period her political career had not begun. She saw her 
chance for fame and power, as every typical Turk instinctively 
does, with the beginning of the Armenian persecution, and she 
began her famous career during some two years she spent in 
and around Damascus. 

It was these two years in Damascus that put Halideh Edib 
Hanoum on her road to Angora and to her present heights of 
fame as being acclaimed the Turkish Joan of Are. During 
this time she became, because of her political opinions and of her 
stand on the Armenian massacres, the sole close associate of the 
triumvirate of dictators, Enver, Tallat and Jemal. Jemal 
Pasha, as Dictator of Syria and as the Supervisor General of the 
Armenian deportations, came to be known as the cruelest man 
on the triumvirate, and, in the words of one Turkish journalist, 
Ali Kemal Bey, he rose to eminence mainly because of his gifts 
for murder and pillage. Halideh Edib Hanoum during this period 
became the official and chief aid of Jemal Pasha. She lived in 
the harem of Jemal Pasha during those two years in Aleppo and 
had charge of the vast numbers of Armenian orphans who were 
gathered from the Syrian deserts to Aleppo under the educational 
methods of Halideh Hanoum. So this little woman who so often 
boasts of her American ideals of womanhood and of which her 
Western friends make so much, after calmly planning with her 
associate forms of human tortures for Armenian mothers and 
young women, undertook the task of making Turks of their 
orphaned children. 

The Allies knew of her complicity in these crimes, and while 
her three associates escaped for their lives, she was allowed to 
return to Constantinople on account of her being ‘“‘a woman.” 
But eventually it was because of her past political history that 
she was exiled to the Island of Malta. From Malta Halideh 
Hanoum escaped to Angora, and there married her present 
husband and carried on with her new associates new methods 
of persecution against the Christians of Asia Minor. 

Is this the ideal of American education which we wish to 
impart to the new generation of Turkish women? I too have 
been the grateful recipient of American education in the Near 
East and in this country and caught something of the ideal of 
American college womanhood, but if I were ever to boast of it 
and to make a useful weapon of it on the road to fame and 
heroism it would not be in associating myself with the murderers 
of my race if we produced any such leaders. 

This is the record of the Turkish Joan of Are in Damascus. 
Halideh Hanoum is at present surrounded by great and powerful 
influence because of the natural interest and fascination a woman, 
and moreover a Turkish woman of her achievements, can rally 
around her. A few of the highest American officials in Con- 
stantinople have succumbed to her fascinations. Some of 
Halideh Hanoum’s friends have been urging her to take a trip 
to America to repudiate the Armenian massacres. Her friends 
would be wiser to advise her, however, not to attempt sucha 
precarious journey, for under our Ameriean laws she can not 
be admitied to this country for her record. 









































Our Part anp VarnisH Ap- 
\rsory Boarp will gladly consult 
with any manufacturer facing a 
paint or finishing problem and 
render recommendations without 
obligation. Booklet on request. 


PrrcarrN WATERSPAR VARNISH 
puts a rich, waterproof finish on 
floors, furniture and woodwork. 
Never turns white. 





Patton’s Auto Gioss is easy 
to use. Quick-drying. Tough, 
durable and proof against sun, 
weather or grit. Sixteen colors. 
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Velumina Walls Are 
Always Sanitary 


HEY can be washed. Because 

Patton’s Velumina is pore-proof. 
Dirt, grime and dust cannot penetrate or 
discolor the finish it gives. They can only 
remain on the surface of the hardy paint 
film and are easily removed with soap and 
water. 

That is why this fine, oil flat wall paint 
is so satisfactory for use in hospitals 
where sanitary walls are essential, in 
offices where cleanliness is a business 
asset, in schools, public buildings of all 
sorts, as well as homes. 

Patton’s Velumina is not merely a 
washable coating for walls. It is a beau- 
tiful, artistic finish that gives deep, rich, 
velvety tones to the walls it decorates. It 
gives a soft diffusion to the light and so 





\ 


is a great aid to perfect illumination. 
Velumina walls are a decided asset to 
any room in any building. 

Patton’s Velumina comes in white and 
sixteen attractive colors that give a wide 
range of selection. It is one of the leaders 
in the long line of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company’s products, each of which 
is famous for high quality and perfect 
service. 

No matter what you want in the way 
of glass, paint and varnish, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s products include 
something that will meet your require- 
ments exactly. Handled by quality deal- 
ers everywhere. 

A good brush is as essential as good 
paint. 


Write for “Proof” 
Booklet 






PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS ~- 


Manufacturers 


Paint and Varnish Factories 


- PAINT 
Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark.N.J. 
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Announcing the Ne 


The World’s Lowest Priced 
QUALITY Automobile 


Today’s public is buying economical transportation— 
but also demands modern engineering, full equipment, 
riding comfort and pleasing design. Chevrolet leads in 
the less-than-*1000 class because it offers the most 
satisfactory combination of all these requirements. 





*860 


f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 








*680 


f. . b. Flint, Mich. 
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SUPERIOR Model 2-Passenger Utility Coupe 
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for Economical 7 























Again Chevrolet Motor Ginp: 
admitted leadership as proffer 


Priced Quality Automobil 
The new SUPERIOR moff bh 


sent the most sensational vajes 
transportation ever establi 


Quality has been still furthe}mp 
design and added equipmer 


Economy has been still furth® inc 
refinements and greatly bnigene 
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Service is ensured by more ff 1( 


ice stations operating ona rat 


Prices remain the same in sof | 
more expensive construgpn, ' 
increased the value of thes#iits. 


Some Distinipe . 


Streamline body design wifhigh 
and rear gasoline tank onmoc 
lamps with legal lenses. (gains 
open models. All closed mils ha 
plate glass Ternstedt regu wi 
cord tires, sun visor, windilld y 
The Sedanette is equippiith | 


See these remarkable cars. Stu 


Nothing Compa V ith 
Chevrolet Motor Cot y, I 


Division of Ge Co: 
10,000 dealers and serv- A 
ice stations throughout fr 


the world 
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progper of the World’s Lowest 
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mods here illustrated — repre- 
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stinwe Features 
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- onf™models; drum type head 
ss, Gains open with doors of 
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Coty, Detroit, Michigan 
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SPANISH JEW BY ANCESTRY. an orthodox Moslem 
by birth and breeding, trained in a German war college, 
a patriot, a student of the campaigns of the world’s 
great generals, including Napoleon, Grant and Lee—these are 
said to be a few outstanding characteristies in the personality 
of the new “‘Man on Horseback” who has appeared in the Near 
East. He is a real dictator, the correspondents testify, a man 
of the type which is at once the hope and fear of nations torn to 
pieces by unsuccessful wars. 





THE SORT OF MAN MUSTAFA KEMAL Is 


There was the pasha himself, tall, still young, good-looking, 
narrow-hipped, wide-shouldered, with gray, rather sad eyes 
that spoke eloquently of his Spanish-Jewish ancestry—for Kemal, 
like Enver Pasha, tho an orthodox Moslem, is descended from 
those Spanish-Jewish families that, given by Christianity the 
tolerant choice between death, conversion and exile, found 
asylum and happiness in the Sultan’s domains—and with strong, 
high-veined hands, broad and flat across the wrist—the hands 
of an artist, a dreamer, yet, too, those of a doer, a man who 
knows how to clout his dreams into facts. 

. At Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s 





Unity and power have come 
back to Turkey largely through 
the will of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha. No one has yet, it 
appears, referred to him as the 
‘‘Napoleon of the Near East,” 
but some enterprising jour- 
nalist will probably do _ it 
sooner or later; for Kemal's 
way of rising into power, his 
methods at once autocratic 
and earefully considered, even 
his military tactics, are said to 
resemble those of Napoleon. 
Four months ago, at a 
dinner given in Angora, the 
eapital of Kemal’s war-torn 
Government, the Turkish 
leader predicted, in a singu- 
larly dramatic way, his re- 
eent victories over the Greeks. 
The whole situation at that 
gathering was such as to fur- 
nish a glimpse into the heart 
of the Far Eastern embroglio, 
with the present ‘‘hero of the 
Moslems,” Kemal Pasha, in 
the center of the picture. 
The story, told by Achmed 
Abdullah and Leo Anavi, is 
cireulated by the North Ameri- 
ean Newspaper Alliance (New 
York). Captain Abdullah’s 
name is familiar as novelist, 
short-story writer and play- 
wright, observes the editor of 
the Chieago Daily News, and 
he knows Far Eastern affairs 








right sat a great British general 
who had fought the Turks in 
the World War, had been 
beaten and captured by them, 
and had wound up by becoming 
their stout champion—General 
Townshend, the hero, altho 
vanquished, of Kut-el-Amara. 
There were, side by side with 
Turkish officers of many races, 
Osmanlis and Kurds and Al- 
banians and Druses and Jews, 
and a sprinkling of . Syrian 
Christians, in their somber 
black uniforms, M. Franklin- 
Bouillon of the French Com- 
mission, who had forgotten 
more about the Near East than 
most people will ever learn; 
Herr von Berg and his col- 
leagues of the German mission; 
a brace of unclassified, tweed- 
clad Americans, and a number 
of Soviet officers and officials, 
all suave, well-drest and re- 
markable linguists, led by M. 
Karakhan. There was finally 
an Indian Moslem, a gentle- 
man of ancient and noble 
lineage, who had given up high 
rank in the British-Indian 
Army and high honors con- 
ferred upon him by King 
George V because he thought 
that Islam was in danger, that 
Christianity had decided to 
destroy the Moslem utterly, 
that it was time for a Jehad— 
a holy war. 

At that dinner party the 
food was simple; it was frugal; 
for it was Turkish. There 
was no wine, Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha being an orthodox Mos- 
lem, who, in obedience to the 
Koran, does not touch fer- 
mented spirits. But the music 








from long service with the 
British Indian Army and later 
with the Turkish Army in the 
first Balkan War, where he 
reached the rank of Pasha. 
Mr. Anavi, the grandson of a 
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Greeks. 





THE AUTOCRAT OF ASIA MINOR 


Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the Turkish Nationalist leader, is here shown 
photographed in the National costume of Arabia. worn in compli- 
ment to his Arabian allies, who helped in his recent defeat of the 
From pro-Ally he has become anti-British. 


was excellent. It was classic 
European music, played by a 
Viennese orchestra, living re- 
minders of the World War's 
stupendous Odyssey, since 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
brought back from his years in 








high official in the Turkish 

Army, saw service in Roumania with the Turkish contingent 
and later as an intelligence officer at the Turkish headquarters. 
At the dinner of which they tell, ‘“‘the atmosphere was sur- 
charged with a dramatic undercurrent,” for, to go on with their 
narrative: 

Things were not going well with Turkey. It had fought and 
lost a great war. It lay mutilated and bleeding. The world at 
large was beginning to forgive and forget Germany’s and Aus- 
tria’s sins, but there was no forgiving nor forgetting for Turkey. 
And now the hereditary foe, the Greek, had been appointed 
Europe’s delegate in Asia Minor. The Greek was in control of 
Smyrna. The Greek seemed sure to win. 

Thus ran the gossip, the shivery rumors and babblings in 
Angora’s bazaars and market places, and yet the dinner party 
that same night at Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s residence was gay 
and cosmopolitan. 


Berlin, where he studied at 
the imperial German war school after his graduation from the 
Turkish war college, the Lycee Imperial Ottoman, a thorough 
admiration and appreciation of European music. It is perhaps 
significant that Wagner is his favorite composer, and after 
Wagner, Debussy. 

The conversation was mostly of war, past, future and present, 
and of the coilings and recoilings of international polities. It 
was good-humored, éven humorous, except for an occasiona! 
remark, sardonic, pointed, gall-bitter, that dropt from the Indian 
Moslem’s thin, ascetic lips. 

It was he who, when asked by one of the unclassified Ameri- 
cans, why Islam mistrusted the Oecident and why the Moslems 
would not subscribe to the Treaties of Versailles and Sévres and 
rely on Europe’s fair mind and fair will, replied very bruskly 
in his native Behart language: ‘“‘Gidar rakhe mans ke thati?” 
(Would you keep meat on trust with a jackal?) 

Silence followed the remark: embarrassment; an epidemic of 
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What The X-Ray Told 


She has reason to be glad for the X-Ray proves the good care 
she has always given to teeth and gums has been rewarded. 
The all-seeing rays have looked through the gums at the 
roots of her teeth and found them firm and healthy. 
Unfortunately only one person in five at her age can show 
this flawless record. 
Four people out of every five who pass the age of forty, and 
thousands even younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea. 
If this disease, which begins with tender, bleeding gums, is 
neglected, the X-Ray will tell a far different story. 
For Pyorrhea attacks the gums and loosens teeth until they 
drop out or must be pulled. 
It causes pus pockets at the roots and disease germs seep into 
the system. 
Don’t let Pyorrhea start in your mouth. Offset it by frequent 
visits to your dentist for teeth and gum inspection, and use 
Forhan’s For the Gums regularly. 
Forhan’s is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. If used in 
time and used consistently it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. . 
Use it regularly as a dentifrice. It will 
keep your teeth clean and white and your 
gums firm and healthy. 
At all druggists in the United States and 
Canada. 35c¢ and 60c 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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uncomfortable coughing; a shuffling of 
uneasy feet. 

Then Mustafa Kemal Pasha rose and 
walked over to the Indian. 

“‘What is the matter, Syyed?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘What has happened which 
eannot be remedied—with patience and 
faith?” 

“The Greek—”’ 

“He talks too much? He threatens?” 

“Tel” 

“Don’t you mind!” smiled Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha. ‘The little dogs bark—and 
yet my caravan passes!”’ 

**Indeed!”” chimed in Noury Bey, a 
young captain of horse. “The little, little 
jackal howls—but will my old buffalo 
die?”’ 

“By Allah and Allah!”’ added Kemal 
Pasha, winding up the pleasant round of 
Oriental metaphors. ‘‘The drum which 
booms most loudly is filled with wind!” 

Came laughter, the Europeans vying 
with the Turks, while the waiters cleared 
away the salad plates, and while General 
Townshend, winking at Franklin-Bouillon, 
who was in the secret, rose and said to his 
host that he adored the Turkish cuisine— 
‘“‘all except the desserts—too sticky, old 
man! So I have taken the liberty of bring- 
ing a dessert of my own!” 

The General called for his Indian ser- 
vant, who appeared carrying an enormous 
dome-shaped sponge cake, pink-frosted and 
crowned by the figure of a Greek god of 
victory, made of sugar! 

Again there was silence. The Europeans 
were not quite sure how Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha would take the joke. The latter 
stared at the sugary Greek god with his 
sad, gray eyes. Then, very suddenly, he 
smiled, thinly, ironically. He turned to 
his body servant with a few whispered 
words. The man salaamed, left and re- 
turned shortly afterward with his master’s 
sword. 

Kemal Pasha drew it. He balanced the 
splendid old Arab blade for a second or 
two so that the lights mirrored in the 
polished blue steel like crescents of ill 
omen. Then, all at once, he swished the 
blade through the air and neatly decap- 
itated the sugary Greek god of victory. 

“This,” he said in a high, clear voice, 
“is what I shall do to the Greeks before 
winter sets in!” 

He did it. He succeeded. And in his 
very success is the story, historical and 
psychological, less of himself than of all 
Turkey, of all Islam, of the Moslems’ 
resiliency and power of recuperation. 


Kemal, it appears, is not even of Osmali 
blood. His ancestry is as mixed as are 
the cultural currents that, drawn from 
most of the great centers of Europe, com- 
bine to make him a polished “man of the 
world.” He was the typical “poor boy” 
of romance, it appears, and struggled up- 
ward to power over all sorts of handicaps. 
The story of his life, as told by Messrs. 
Abdullah and Anavi, runs: 


Born and bred in some humble quarter 
of Constantinople, almost in the slums, he 
joins the Army as a youngster. He works, 
steadily, persistently, rises by sheer force 
of ability to a captaincy in the infantry, 
transfers to the artillery, then to the staff. 
He uses a year’s furlough to study at the 
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Turkish war college, passes a_ brilliant 
examination, and is sent to the Berlin 
Kriegs-Schule. 

The first Balkan War sees him a major. 
Turkish defeat and peace find him a 
slightly embittered, slightly disappointed 
man, on the point of quitting his chosen 
vocation. But he is a patriot. He re- 
considers. He studies the campaigns of 
the world’s great generals — Cesar, 
Tamerlane, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
Napoleon, Wellington, Frederick the Great, 
Moltke, Grant and Lee. 

At the outbreak of the world war he 
is frankly pro-ally. But Turkey declares 
for Germany and, like any other soldier, 
he obeys orders. He fights for his country. 
He is in command at Gallipoli and vic- 
toriously repels the British troops there, 
sending them back helter-skelter to their 
ships. It seems that he is the man of the 
hour. But the German General Staff, re- 
membering his former pro-ally leanings, 
hecomes nervous, fearing that his military 
success might make of him an important 
political factor, and induces Enver Pasha, 
the commander-in-chief, to send him to 
Anatolia in an unimportant training posi- 
tion as major-general. 

He does not complain; does not try to 
pull wires in Constantinople. He obeys 
orders, goes to Anatolia, and trains sol- 
diers. With great care, with tact and kind- 
liness, yet with steely discipline, he fashions 
an Army out of bearded, gray-haired peas- 
ants, and their beardless 16-year-old 
grandsons, and sends them into battle to 
capture General Townshend and his ten 
thousand at Kut-el-Amara, to keep Great 
Britain’s subsequent advance at bay for 
many weary months, to delay the British 
conquest of Palestine until his Army had no 
munitions left, no airplanes, no medicine, 
not as much as a spare bandage or a pair of 
shoes, while all the world was pouring su- 
plies into the British war coffers. 

Came defeat; peace; hopelessness; de- 
spair; and all Europe flopping about the 
mutilated Ottoman corpse like vultures to 
the reek of carrion. 

The Sick Man of Europe was dead. 
There was no doubt of it. The unspeakable 
Turk had spoken his last word. Very soon 
the Greeks would celebrate high mass in 
the mosque of Sancta Sophia of Constanti- 
nople. 

Then, almost overnight, a cloud on the 
near eastern horizon no bigger than a 
hand’s-breadth; a faint rumor; a _ thin, 
anemic trickling of news out of Asia Minor; 
a name mentioned by occasional globe- 
trotting newspaper correspondents: 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha. It seemed that 
he was a patriot. It seemed that he was 
speaking of defying Greece and Greece’s 
British backers. It seemed that he men- 
tioned war and a determination to carry on 
and sueceed. 

And the world laughed. It was deli- 
cious international jest. It was the very 
cream of the jest. Fight? And how was 
he going to fight since he had no Army, no 
money, no munitions, no ships? 

The world forgot that he had three 
qualities—an iron will to succeed, a tre- 
mendous cleanliness of purpose and pa- 
triotism. The world forgot that he had 
yet a fourth quality—an overwhelming, 
orthodox, almost childlike faith in his God! 

And so, four months ago, he was the 
host at his Angora residence. 

He picked up the sugary Greek god 
whom he had decapitated and nibbled off 
one ear. Then he made a wry face and 
turned to General Townshend: 

“T don’t like the taste of it,’ he said. 
“It is too sweet!” 
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The Safe 
Antiseptic 
A delightfully effective 
mouth wash and gargle; 
efficient in dozens of 
other ways as a house- 
hold antiseptic. 
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again this winter 


As you know, many illnesses 
start with sore throat. The 
mouth is an open door to 
disease germs. 





So, particularly at this 
time of the year, it is wise to 
use Listerine systematically. 

Recognized for half a cen- 
tury as the standard, safe household anti- 
septic, it will help you and the members of 
your family ward off many forms of throat 
trouble that so often anticipate more 
serious ills. 

Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle is 
a pleasant, effective precaution. Thousands 
of families have made it a part of their 
morning and evening toilets—as regularly 
as using the tooth brush. 


Sore throat ista danger 
ignal; heed it promptly 


It also combats halitosis 


Moreover, the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash puts you on the safe and polite 
side as far as your breath is concerned. It 
defeats halitosis (the medical term for un- 
pleasant breath). When you use Listerine 
this way you know your breath is all right. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A, 
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Puffed 
Rice 


A food confection 
—the finest breakfast 
dainty children ever 
get. 





Like Nut 
Bubbles 


Thin and airy, 
flimsy as snowflakes, 
witha taste like 
toasted nut-meats. 





The Two Best 


Rice and Wheat foods of all ages 


When Prof. Anderson created Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice, he gave these 
grains a value they never had before. 


He made whole grains enticing. Now 
children revel in them. Millions eat 
them in a dozen forms, morning, noon 
and night. 


That was one thing experts wanted. 
Children ate too little whole-grain diet. 
Countless children were starved of 
minerals which whole grains supply. 


Food Cells Broken 


Then he found a way to blast each 
food cell, so digestion is made easy and 
complete. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


A supreme food, 
with every granule 
fitted to digest. Serve 
in every bowl of 
milk. 






A grain of wheat contains 125 mil- 
lion food cells. .All must be broken to 
digest. His process causes a steam ex- 
plosion in every tiny food cell. Thus 
every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


All-Day Foods 


These are all-day foods where 
mothers favor whole-grain diet. Serve 
with cream an‘ sugar, mix in every 
dish of fruit. Float in all bowls of 
milk. Douse with melted butter for 
afternoon confections. 


Let these tidbits lead your children 
to eat whole grains in plenty 


Exploded 
Grains 
Whole grains steam 
exploded.. Every food 
cell blasted. Puffed 


to 8 times normal 
size. 
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TEE FORTY-SEVEN WHO DIED IN 
THE ARGONAUT MINE 


EN will tell in days to come, predicts 

Fred. R. Beckdolt, a magazine 
writer and novelist who has given much of 
his time to studying and revealing the ways 
of men who work underground, how forty- 
seven miners died in the Argonaut gold 
mine to save the lives of underground work- 
ers all over the United States. This is the 
chief moral, he believes, of ‘‘the epic of 
the men who met their fate a mile under- 
ground,” in the worst mine disaster of 
recent years. As for the epic itself, there 
has been no real telling of that in all the 
columns of newspaper reports that were 
telegraphed over the country while rock 
workers were trying to tunnel into the 
subterranean galleries where the miners 
died. There could be no “inside” story 
of the catastrophe, for none of the en- 
tombed men escaped alive. Mr. Beck- 
dolt, however, has spent much of his time 
in such mines, and knows the characters of 
them, as well as the characters of the men 
who work there. He reconstructs, thus, 
in the New York Times, the tragedy which 
overwhelmed nearly half a hundred miners 
at once. 


Miners are not demonstrative men as a 
rule, and the nature of their calling makes 
them take many things with a quiet 
fatalism where other men would show con- 
siderable feeling. But since the fire and 
tragedy in the Argonaut’s shaft, miners 
have been using some very ugly language 
concerning the so-called second exit. It is 
natural, of course, that they were the first 
to realize. Now, however, the realization, 
as has been said, has spread to officials 
of the Government, who state that Cali- 
fornia’s somewhat futile law on this matter 
is one of the most stringent in America, and 
point to the necessity of legislation com- 
manding hoisting machinery. 

So, after all, there is a little ray of bright- 
ness in this gloom. It is quite possible 
that other lives may get more safeguards in 
the future than mere vague words. 

There is another ray of brightness, and 
that is in the knowledge of how those men 
died. The three bulkheads down there 
in the 4,350-foot level—the last of them 
but part way completed—tell more vividly 
than any words how they retained their 
self-possession and went on calmly working, 
fighting to the very last. 

To one who has been' underground it is 
not hard to picture a great deal of what was 
going on in those depths on that night in 
late August. 

It was all done in the shadow of a great 
silence, the stillness of the underground 
passages. The forty-seven were scattered 
through the three lower levels of the mine, 
two or three of them in a stop—one of those 
caverns which are as large as a good-sized 
ballroom, with places overhead where the 
rock roof vanishes among the shadows— 
wedging in a set of timbers; a pair off at 
the end of a drift working with jigger 
drills, whose noise awakens distant echoes; 
others shoveling at a damp pile of muck, 
loading the stuff into iron wheelbarrows. 

Some one had occasion to go to the shaft; 
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as likely as not he was a helper after new 
lengths of steel, or perhaps a laborer after 
some wedges for the timbering. A solitary 
man, walking through a long passageway, 
whose sides are lined with rows of huge, 
thick timbers. He passes at intervals where 
these plumb posts cease and there is noth- 
ing about him but the naked rock, whose 
irregular surface glistens dully, reflecting 
the rays from the carbide lamp over his 
forehead. ° 

Then more timbers, and always the 
silence. It is as tangible as if it were a 
sound. His footfalls make a great dis- 
turbance. : 

He is a lean-faced man, with arms bare 
to the elbow, clad lightly in denim, for it 
is sticky hot down there—like a super- 
heated cellar. He is walking unconcern- 
edly enough until he nears the station. 

Here, where the passageway has been 
enlarged, there should be light shining right 
against the three shaft entrances. But the 
lamp is out. 

He hastens his pace when he perceives 
that, and as he reaches the spacious room 
with its piles of steel and wooden wedges 
on either side his sharpened senses tell him 
a truth that hits him between the eyes. 

The shaft is dead! 

The life of air and the vibrations, which 
are never hardly so much as audible—yet 
their lack leaves an appalling void—these 
things which should tell of the straining 
cables and the moving skips have gone! 

Now he gets the faint, first whiff of wood 
smoke and he knows what it is that he faces. 

So he turns and retraces his footsteps. 
And as he runs he goes over in his mind the 
number of his companions on this level. 
They got off at the station with him when 
he came down in the skip. He remembers 
the places where he left them, the passages 
into which they turned aside. He seeks 
them out and he tells them, and the little 
group takes counsel, comparing notes. The 
mine is afire. There is no doubt as to what 
to do. And that is not to seek safety, not 
yet. ‘‘There’s twenty down on the 4,600. 
Two of the boys are working in the face of 
the drifts. I'll go and tell them.” 

‘“‘Better you two lads go along with 
him.” 

That was something the way it went. 
And so on right through. No great amount 
of talking about it, either. Just a few 
terse words and Tony sets off with his 
two companions from the last group to 
hunt out another, and you who read this 
ean depend on it that there was no hurrying 
away to safety, no fleeing nor waste of 
effort in any direction which would hinder 
the warning of every man within those 
lower three levels. 

There are some traditions which come 
down with hazardous trades, traditions 
which men do not speak about, and they 
are carried on through the years simply by 
& common understanding. And with the 
miners this is one—get the word to the 
other fellows and hunt for safety afterward. 
When you come to consider the value of 
afew minutes and the store which a man 
sets on his own life, that unvoiced tradition 
seems pretty fine. 

You can imagine dqwn in the 4,600-foot 
level a conversation something like this: 

“All right, boys. To the manway and 
get a move on you. There’s a fellow by 
the nameof Miller up there on the 4,350 who 
was in the Anaconda fire at Butte in 1911 
when thirty of ’em was killed. He says 
he can get us through.” 

And so they climb up one manway, 
two hundred feet of ladders, and then 
on through the next narrow hole for one 
hundred and fifty feet, round after round 
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This man is wasting because he finds it easier to tear off four or 
five towels than one. 


Promote Economy with 
©iuluion Paper Towels 
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ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS are delivered just one at 
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of weary. going, and when they find men there one greets them 
with, ‘‘Hustle some timber, you lads, we're going to bulkhead 
ourselves in,”’ they toil there in the long passageway near its end 
where two others take off at right angles. Some have found 
wheel-barrows and come with them laden high with lagging. 
Others toil in twos and threes carrying enormous.timbers. They 
hasten back and forth to the ends of distant drifts and slopes 
and they toil in silence in the sticky, moist heat until at last 
they have raised a barrier to the roof. 

The air is already getting bad. 

And now they set to work upon a second bulkhead thirty 
feet or so back of the first one, but they know that the time 
is getting short. 

“There’s a little spring back there in the drift,” one tells his 
companions as they are rolling a boulder over between them. 
“‘Ought to be water enough to Jast us through.” 

“And air in the long drift,” the other says. 
answers he knows that he is getting drowsier. 

“Gas is coming thick, boys,” some one announces. They 
strive the harder, and then the leaders who have materialized 
in this crisis bid them strip off their clothes. 

“*Plug up those cracks and plug them tight’’—that is the order. 

It was some time near midnight when that lone worker dis- 
covered that the light was out in the station. Inside of four 
hours the naked men have ceased their toil at the third bulkhead 
which they are building. The shaft is pouring down the deadly 
earbon monoxid into the lower levels just as water is emptied 
from a cup. 

“Gas is getting bad, 3 o’clock’’—one of them wrote the words 
on the timbers with the smoke from his lamp. You can see 
him there, perhaps, a white shape in the half light. And you 
ean see him as he lies down beside the others. It is known that 
some of them lay down in pairs, brothers, perhaps, or maybe 
buddies. 


But even as he 





BRIEF STORIES OF SOME GERMAN SPIES 
SHOT IN ENGLAND 


UITE A NUMBER OF GERMANS were shot in the 

Tower of London during the War, so many in fact that, 

from time to time, there were reports of “‘ wholesale 

executions,” followed by semi-official statements to 
the effect that the English were not executing anybody, but 
were merely holding even the most dangerous of the convicted 
spies in close imprisonment. Sir Basil Thompson, Chief of the 
Criminal Investigation Bureau of Scotland Yard throughout 
the War, has collected the short and simple annals of a few of 
the spies who died in the Tower. In one ease, at least, a 
convicted spy was not considered worthy of dying, “like a 
gentleman,” in front of a rifle squad, but was ignominiously 
hanged. The German authorities, it appeared, at first 
recruited their spies from their own people, but the mortality 


among them was so considerable that Berlin soon turned to- 


South America. Sir Basil proceeds thus in his account in the 


Chieago Daily News: 


The large German colony in Central and South America was 
an excellent recruiting ground. In June, 1915, two postcards 
addrest to Rotterdam attracted the attention of the postal censor. 
They announced merely that the writer had arrived in England 
and was ready to begin work. The postmark was Edinburgh. 

The police in Scotland were set to work and a few days later 
they detained at Loch Lomond a native of Uruguay, who gave 
his name as Augusto Alfredo Roggin. He was a neat, dark little 
man, not at all like a German, tho he admitted that his 
father was a German, naturalized in Uruguay in 1885, and that 
he himself was married to a German woman. 

Unlike many of the spies, he did not pretend that his sympa- 
thies were with the Allies. His account of himself was that he 
had come to England to buy agricultural implements and stock; 
that his health was not very good and that Loch Lomond had 
been recommended to him as a health resort. He spoke English 
fluently. 

According to his admissions he had been in Hamburg as late 
as March, 1914, and was in Switzerland just before war broke 
out. In May he was sent to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, prob- 
ably to receive instructions in the school for espionage. He 
arrived at Tilbury from Holland on May 30 and after staying for 
five days in London, where he asked quotations for horses and 
cattle, he went north. So far he had transacted no business. 

As a spy he was one of the most inapt that could have been 
chosen. 

Even on the journey north from Kings Cross he asked so many 


questions of casual acquaintances that they became suspicious 
and took upon themselves to warn him not to go anywhere near 
the coast. In fact, they were so hostile that he left the ecompart- 
ment at Lincoln and spent the night there. Nor was his recep- 
tion in Edinburgh any more auspicious. When he came to 
register with the police, he was put through a searching inquiry. 
He was very careful to tell every one at Loch Lomond that he 
had come for the fishing, but it chanced at that moment that 
certain torpedo experiments were being carried out in the loch, 
and the presence of foreigners at once gave rise to suspicion. 
The sending of the two postcards was quite in accordance with 
ordinary German espionage practise. In order to divert 
suspicion the spies were instructed to send harmless postcards in 
English addrest to different places. Moreover, a bottle of a 
certain chemical secret ink was found in his luggage. He was tried 
on August 20, found guilty and executed at the Tower on Septem- 
ber 17. He went to his death with admirable courage and de- 
clined to have his eyes bandaged when he faced the firing party. 


About the same time a well-educated and well-connected 
Swede of between fifty and sixty years of age, named Ernst 
Waldemar Melin, arrived in England. His story runs: 


He had been a rolling stone all his life. At one time he man- 
aged a steamship company at Gothenburg, in Sweden, and then 
on the breakdown of his health he began to travel all over the 
world. He had found casual employment in London, Paris and 
Copenhagen, and at the beginning of the war he found himself 
in Hamburg without any means of subsistence. 

He applied, without success, to his relatives, and then, hearing 
that there was plenty of remunerative work to be had in Ant- 
werp, he went to Belgium with the genuine desire to obtain 
honest employment. There at a café he came into touch with 
one of the espionage recruiting agents who were always on the 
lookout for English-speaking neutrals. At first, according to his 
own account, he resisted the temptation, but at last, being 
utterly penniless, he suecumbed and was sent to the espionage 
schools in Wesel and Antwerp. At Rotterdam he received his 
passport and the addresses to which he was to send his com- 
munications. 

He put up in a boarding-house in Hampstead as a Dutchman 
whose business had been ruined by the German submarine cam- 
paign and who was anxious to obtain employment in a shipping 
office. He made himself agreeable to his fellow lodgers, who 
fully aecepted his story. He was under police suspicions from 
the first, but there could be no confirmation until he began to 
write. 

His first communications were written on the margin of news- 
papers, a method which the Germans had then begun to adopt. 
He took his arrest quite philosophically. Fortune had dealt him 
so many adverse strokes that she could not take him unaware. 
A search of his room brought to light the usual stock in trade 
at that time—the materials for secret writing and a number of 
foreign dictionaries used as codes, as well as a Baedeker. He 
made a clean breast of his business, protesting that he had no 
real intention of supplying the Germans with useful information. 
All he meant to do was to send some quite valueless messages 
that would procure for him a regular supply of funds. 

He was tried by court-martial on August 20 and 21. His 
counsel urged that he had sent nothing to the enemy which 
could not have been obtained from newspapers, but he could 
not, of course, put forward the plea that he was not a spy. 
Melin took this last stroke of fortune like a gentleman. He 
gave no trouble, and when the time came he shook hands with 
the guards, thanking them for their many kindnesses, and died 
without any attempt at heroics. 

Irving Guy Ries was a German-American who had been 
recruited by the Germans in New York. He landed at‘ Liverpool 
in the guise of a corn merchant, tho in private life he was 
actually a film operator. After a few days spent at a hotel in 
the Strand he visited Neweastle, Glasgow and Edinburgh and 
went through the routine of calling upon a number of produce 
merchants as an excuse for his journey, but, like other spies, he 
did no genuine business with them. He returned to his hotel in 
London on July 28 after a fortnight spent in the north. He was 
more careful than most of the other spies, for he preserved copies 
of every business letter that he wrote. Unfortunately for him, 
his employers had not kept him properly supplied with money, 
and by ill-chance the ‘censor intercepted a letter addrest to 
him from Holland, which contained the exact amount of the 
remittance usually made to spies. 

Ries carried an American passport, and the first step taken 
was to ask the American authorities to withdraw from him his 
passport in order that it might be examined by experts. It 
proved to be forged, and on August 19 late at night the police 
went to Ries’ hotel and arrested him just as he was going to bed. 

He was a grave and measured person who answered all my 
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“Go to it—everything is Valsparred!’’ 


Boys will be boys, you know, so let 
them splash—hot soapy water can’t hurt 
this bathroom a bit, for the floor is finished 
with Valspar, and White Valspar Enamel 
protects the chair, stool, door and mirror 
frame. 


But the bathroom is not the only place 
in and around the house which needs 
Valspar protection. It is by far the best 
finish for— 


The Front Door, that first extends a wel- 
come to your friends. This should be 
Valsparred to keep its original beauty and 

’ tO protect it against sun and weather. 


All over the Kitchen. Valspar is simply 
a necessity. Hot grease and spattered 
liquids of all kinds will not harm its beau- 
tiful long-wearing surface in the slightest. 


For the Halland Stairs, where visitors get 
their first impression of the house interior 
—these should be protected against hard 
wear, dripping umbrellas, wet rubbers, etc. 


Then there’s the Furniture. Keep it all 
Valsparred and there will never be a stain 
from spilled liquids or ugly white rings 
from hot dishes—and you can have a dull 
or bright finish—whichever you prefer. 


In fact for all woodwork indoors and out, 
Valspar. or Valspar in colors, offers the best 
protection and the greatest beauty in finish. 
It is easy to apply, dries dust-free in two 
hours and hard over night. 


Anything that is worth varnishing is 
worth Valsparring. 

Use the coupon below for a generous 
sample can. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Esablished 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Furrer & Co., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to GO cents 
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ALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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and Foreign Countries 


READ- 


‘Clamp it 
on bed or 
feheir; or 
| anywhere. 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it | 


. 


table. 


SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirroror 
any handy 
place. 





usto-Iite 


DJUSTO-LITE is the handy, econom- 
ical light for home, office, store, studio— 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


A 


everywhere good light is needed. HANGS— 
CLAMPS—STANDS. The name says it— 
it’s — adjustable. A turn of the reflector 
sends the light exactly where you want it. No 
glare—no eg And—economy. 

; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt 5 a a —cam't scratch. s5-yr. guarantee. Complete 
with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 
S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St. marin cs N. Y. 
Prices to 0. S. A.and Canada, bass Anish. $6 
of Misstssippt ond Comadin 
Rockiei: and in Maritime Provinces, 260 per lamp additional 


TRADE 
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questions very deliberately and thought- 
fully. On one point he refused altogether 
to be drawn. He would not tell his true 
name, but he explained that this was only 
because if the name ever came to be pub- 
lished it would give pain to his relations. 
About his movements he was frank enough. 
He explained that he would have already 
left for Copenhagen if the Americans had 
not required him to surrender his passport. 

Among his effects was found a letter 


| from Rotterdam directing him to meet a 





certain person in Copenhagen and report 
to him the result of his investigations in 
England. Ries was asked to account for 
is and he immediately dropt all the 
ense that he was in this country on 
genuine business. ‘‘I am in your power,” 
he said; “do what you like with me.’ 
There was no doubt whatever that he was 


‘| a spy, but his dise differed from the others 


in the fact thagat eould not be shown that 
he had ever formation to the enemy. 
In fact, it ae that the Germans 
were adoptipg new tactics and that they 
intended in future to send spies on flying 


| visits to England and get them to come and 


| 





| the hand of fate. 


| 


| guilty and sentenced to death. 





report the result of their observations 
verbally. 

He was tried on October 4, ‘was found | 
He took 
his condemnation with perfect philosophy. 
He spent all his time in reading, and he 
gave his guards the impression that he was 
a man who had divested himself of all 
earthly cares and felt himself to be under 
If he expected that the 
American Government would press for a 
reprieve and would be successful, he never 
showed it. 

On October 26 he was removed to the 
Tower and as soon as he knew that a date 
was fixt for his execution he called for 
writing materials and made a full confes- 


| sion, giving at the same time his true 


name. This, of course, can not be pub- 
lished in view of the considerations that 
had made him conceal it when he was 
arrested. He was permitted to shake 
hands with the firing party, and he said: 


| “You are only doing your duty, as I have 


| done mine.’ 


One German agent was discovered 
through the purest accident. Sir Basil 
writes of this incident in the following 


paragraphs: 


It was apparently the practise at that 
time for the Germans to make use of ex- 
criminals on condition that they undertook 
espionage in an enemy country. It chanced 
that some postal official in Denmark had 
missorted a letter addrest from Copen- 
hagen to Berlin and slipt it by mistake into 
the bag intended for London, and this 
letter was written in German by a man 
who said he was about to start for England 
under the guise of a traveler in patent gas- 
lighters in order to collect military and 
naval information. The letter was already 
some weeks old and there was no clew be- 
yond the fact that some person might be in 
the country attempting to sell gas-lighters. 

A search of the landing records was at 
once instituted, and it was found that at 
Neweastle at that very moment a young 
man named Rosenthal was on board a 
steamer about to sail for Copenhagen after 
making a tour with his gas-lighters in 
Scotland. In another hour he would have 
been outside the three-mile limit and out 








of reach of the law. He proved to be a 
young man of excitable temperament. 

He was very glib in his denials; he had 
never lived in Copenhagen, he was not a 
German, he knew nothing about the hotel 
from which the letter had been written. 
It was growing dusk and so far the letter 
had not been read to him, but he had 
given me a specimen of his handwriting, 
which corresponded exactly with that of 
the letter. Then I procured it and read it 
to him. 

While I was reading there was a sharp 
movement from the chair and a click of the 
heels. I looked up and there was Rosen- 
thal standing to attention like a soldier. ‘‘I 
confess everything. Iam aGerman soldier.” 

But the remarkable part of this story 
was that he was never a soldier at all. On 
a sudden impulse he had tried to wrap his 
mean existence in a cloak of patriotic 
respectability. 

When he found that acquittal was hope- 
less, he tried to carry off the pretense of 
patriotism at his trial, but after his con- 
viction he made two unsuccessful attempts 
to commit suicide. Unlike the other spies, 
he was sentenced to be hanged, and was 
executed on July 5, 1915. 


The next spy to be arrested in England 
Peruvian whose father was a Scandi- 

avian. The writer recites the short and 
i 'Bmaple annals of this man to the following 
| effect: 


was 


Ludovico Hurwitz y Zender was a gen- 
uine commercial traveler, tho far better 
educated than most men of his eall- 
ing. In August, 1914, he went to the 
United States with the intention of coming 
to Europe on business, for he was already 
the representative of several European 
firms in Peru. Probably it was not until 
his arrival in Norway that he got into 
touch with the German secret service 
agents, who were then offering high pay 
for persons with the proper qualifications 
who would work for them in England. 

It happened that the cable censor began 
to notice messages addrest to Christiania 
ordering large quantities of sardines. Now 
it was the wrong season for sardine can- 
ning, and inquiries were at once made in 
Norway about the bona fides of the mer- 
chant to whom the messages were addrest. 
He turned out to be a person with no 
regular business, who had frequently been 
seen in conversation with the German con- 
sul. The messages were then closely 
examined for some indication of'a code. 
They had been dispatched by Zender. 

On July 2 Zender was arrested at New- 
castle, where he had made no secret of his 
presence. He profest great surprize that 
there was any suspicion against him and 
freely admitted that he had been at New- 
eastle, Glasgow and Edinburgh. In none 
of these places did he appear to have trans- 
acted any real business, and on account of 
the season the experts in sardines laughed 
to seorn his suggestion that his order for 
eanned fish was genuine. When all 
arrangements had been made for his trial 
by court-martial Zender demanded that 
certain witnesses should be brought from 
South America for his defense. The pro- 
ceedings were, therefore, postponed for 
eight months, and it was not until March 
20, 1916, that it was possible to bring him 
to trial. 

The witnesses that had been brought at 
great trouble and expense could really say. 
nothing in his favor, and in due course he 
was found guilty and executed in the Tower 
on April 1, nine months after the date of 
his arrest. 
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Houses crushed 
like egg shells 


—but not a Genasco Roof damaged 


One year ago—October. 1921—a Southern city* was swept by 
one of the most severe hurricanes in the history of the United 
States Weather Bureau. 


Millions of dollars worth of property was damaged or destroyed. 
Buildings were ‘‘crushed like egg shells” —roofs torn off like leaves 
from a tree. 


Yet in all of the storm-wrecked area—despite the terrific vio- 
lence of a 70-mile wind—-NOT ONE GENASCO SHINGLE ROOF 
WAS DAMAGED. Think of it! 


Genasco house-tops held fast. Not a Genasco shingle was even 
upturned—not a single leak found on a Genasco roof. And no 
roofing ever received a test more violent. 


Genasco Latite Shingles are locked together—held in a grip no 
storm can break. Once placed, they Jay tight and stay tight in 
all kinds of weather. 


Genasco Latite Shingles are waterproofed with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Cement. Their surfacing of natural-colored red, green or 
blue-black slate makes them beautiful and fire-resisting. They last 
for years and cost you no more than just ordinary shingles. 


Ask your dealer to show you these remarkable shingles and their 
locking-on feature. Write to us for illustrated booklets. 


* Name on request 


New York THE BARBER ASPHAL St. Louis 


Chicago ~ “~~ ov 
. oO PANY an Francisco 
Pittsburgh Cc hl MI SLPRIA Atlanta 


NaSsCO 


haltic Roofing, Flooring, Paints and Allied Protective Products 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are 
received quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Less than fifty years ago an application was made for a 
patent which created the possibility of speech between distant 
points. It was the culmination of years of study, research and 
experiment. It suggested a new aid in commerce and domestic 
life; a new tie to bind the people together. But it was only 
a suggestion—a dream. 


To make that dream come true required the creation of an 
organization unlike any other. It demanded a kind of scientific 
knowledge that was yet to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still to be devised. And it necessitated the financial 
and moral support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell System, bringing not only 
a new public service, but a new democracy of public service 
ownership—a democracy that now has more than 200,000 
stockholders—a partnership of the rank and file who use tele- 
phone service and the rank and file employed in that service. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph Company exists to 
serve the people and is owned directly by the people—con- 
trolled not by one, but controlled by all. 


Evolution is going on. Each year the ownership is more 
widespread. Each year the various processes of the service 
are performed more efficiently and economically. Each year 
new lines and extensions are constructed: The responsibility 

of the management is to provide the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible cost and to provide new facilities 
with the growth of demand. To do these things requires 


equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net return sufficient to induce you to 
become a stockholder, or to retain your stock if you already 
are one; after paying wages sufficient to attract and retain 
capable men and women in the service. They must adequately 
support and extend the structure of communication. 

These are considerations for the interest of all—public, stock- 
holders, employees. 


* Bet System” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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THE HARD-WORKING “FIRST LADY 
OF RUSSIA” 

HE wife of Lenine, Bolshevist ruler of 

Russia, is Commissary for the Political 
Education of Soviet Russia. She selects 
the texts from which the Communist 
children learn reading, and directs the 
activities of the Communist speakers who, 
by continual propaganda, strengthen the 
appeal of Bolshevism among the Russian 
masses. She is the author of the First 
Reader used by Russian children, and it is 
noteworthy that the first text in the volume 
runs: ‘We are no slaves.” Just now, 
when it is reported that Russia is raising 
a conscript army, and threatens to throw 
its weight on the side of the Turk in the 
Near East, Mme. Lenine’s power, both past 
and present, seems to a recent corre- 
spondent in Russia to be of particular 
importance. The writer, Georges Popoff, 
introduced by an English editor as “‘A 
member of the old Russian aristocracy,” 
has been commissioned by the Interna- 
tional News Service to carry out a six 
months’ investigation of conditions in 
Bolshevist Russia, and, says the London 
editor, ‘‘He has been given every facility 
by the Soviets for carrying out his task.” 
Of Mme. Lenine he writes, as quoted by the 
London Daily News: 


This is not an interview. It is a plain 
matter-of-fact story of Soviet Russia’s 
“First Lady”—Mme. Lenine. No one in 
Russia ever speaks of her by that name. 
She is not the type of “the wife of a 
genius” of which history has so many ex- 
amples—the kind that completely sub- 
merges her own personality and individu- 


’ ality in that of her famous husband. 


Lenine’s wife, a woman of about 53 years, 
is known in the Communist party and in 
public life by her maiden name—Nadeshda 
Konstantinowna Krupskaia. Like Lenine, 
she is a native of the Volga district. She 
married the present chieftain of Russia 
when she was a young student. She lived 
with him through all the years of his exile 
in Switzerland, and she belongs to the 
oldest members of the Communist party. 
Krupskaia—for that is the name by which 
she is commonly called—is Commissary for 
Political Education throughout all Soviet 
Russia. 

This institution is located in a huge 
tenement house, formerly occupied by an 
insurance company. All day one can see, 
running up and down the dark and dingy 
stairs, all sorts of ill-clad men, young 
women, and “Red” soldiers of revolu- 
tionary appearance. 

In this house all doors are at all times 
wide open. Pasted on each door is some 
sheet of paper with hastily jotted down 
letters, showing who holds office in the 
respective rooms. On one of these doors, 
written almost illegibly with ink, one 
reads: ‘‘Presidium Glawpolitprosweta”— 
that is Krupskaia’s office. 

First one enters the room of her secre- 
tary, a young peasant woman, who looks 
rather awkward in her modern dress. 
The room is in a state of frightful dis- 
order. As in all the Russian commis- 
sariats, the furniture looks as if it had 
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been indiscriminately dragged out of hun- 
dreds of different homes. 

The girl struggles with a giant heap of 
papers and files, evidently unable to find 
a certain document. Suddenly she throws 
the whole business on the floor, and, sit- 
ting on her “‘haunches,’”’ continues her 
search. The glassless bookcases in the 
room are piled high with disorderly looking 
files. The walls are plastered with all 
sorts of Bolshevik propaganda sheets, all 
of which illustrate the disadvantage of 
political ignorance. 

As I was inspecting this curious room an 
old woman, clad in black, entered and spoke 
a few moments on the telephone. This 
woman looked like ‘‘a little old mother.” 
Her head trembled continuously. When 
she had disappeared, I learned that she 
was Lenine’s wife. 

A few minutes later I was called in to 
her. Her workroom looked just as dingy 
as that of hersecretary. Mme. Lenine sat 
at a writing-table covered with papers. 
She was clad very poorly, very simply; 
yet one had the impression that this was 
not a garb she had personally donned for 
effect. 

Her hands showed all the traces of 
constant, infinite work. Everything about 
her showed that her life had been a life of 
labor. Curiously, at close quarters she 
looked much younger than from the dis- 
tance. Particularly when she spoke her 
features brightened up, and from her eyes 
shone a youthful fire. 

She told me: ‘In all Russian villages— 
about half a million of them—we have 
opened Communistic reading cottages. 
These reading cottages are constantly and 
lavishly supplied with literature and news- 
papers, including non-Communistic pub- 
lications. The teachers of the village 
schools have the right to fetch their read- 
ing material from these reading cottages, 
since the village schools are under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissariat for Po- 
litical Education. 

“The Commissariat also has charge of 
all the agitation centers that have been 
established at the railway stations through- 
out Russia, and which have come to be 
known as ‘Agitpunkty.’ These agitation 
centers at the railway stations distribute 
literature among civilians and _ soldiers. 
Nothing is charged for it. 

“There, too, Communistice speakers give 
addresses. Prior to the introduction of the 
new economic policy food was also dis- 
pensed free at these ‘Agitpunkty.’ But 
this has changed. The number of these 
centers has been greatly reduced. Those 
which still exist now serve exclusively the 
propaganda activity within the Red 
Army.” 

It can be seen from the above that Mme. 
Lenine’s activity is of greatest significance, 
since it covers three main departments: 

Political influence in the schools, 

Cultural-political education of the peas- 
antry, 

Political propaganda within the Red 
Army. 

It need hardly be emphasized that the 
tendency of her activity upon these three 
fields is purely Communistic. 

Mme. Lenine told me with much glee 
how peasants come to her daily from the 
farthest regions of Russia begging sup- 
port and telling her enthusiastically of 
the favorable development of the political 
education in the provinces. She lamented 
to me the lack of means which made 
it impossible for her to carry out the 
‘Communistie education of the Russian 
people in the degree that she wished 
_ she could do it 
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WIFT impulses for hap- 
piness—an enjoyment 
of life that brims over —are 
"Bee ] Nature's gifts to everyone a- 
es ‘Rea like at San Diego, California. 
Advantages Year-’roundsunshine,spark- 
ling breezes from the blue 

ocean, and miles of rose-gar- 
landed homes add new charm 
to each day’s interests for 100, 
000 busy residents of this de- 
lightful seashore city, and 
thousands of seasonal guests. 
Commerce, shipping, horti- 
culture—the broad activities 
of a fast-growing communi- 
ty—many social diversions 
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pn permanent home. 


Away from heat and cold, 
you'll find each day a new 
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“BATTLING SIKI” AS A DARK CLOUD ON THE HORIZON 


BLACK MAN FROM AFRICA, stout of heart, skilful 

in the use of his hands, and strong of body, lately 

administered a distinet jolt to the foundations of the 
world as it is to-day. He was a Senegalese, a native of one of 
the French provinces, and he beat Georges Carpentier, the 
heavyweight champion of Europe, fighting with him on an equal 
footing, man to man and pound to pound. The prestige of the 
white race, in danger now as never before in recent history, what 
with the victories of the Turks and the growing unrest among 
the subject Mohammedan nations of Asia, is threatened by the 
vietory of ‘‘ Battling Siki,”” new middleweight champion of the 
world and heavyweight champion of Europe. ‘‘That national 
or racial prestige should be affected by a bout of fisticuffs may 
seem a preposterous absurdity,” gravely observes the editor of 
the Springfield Republican, but the fact remains, nevertheless, 
that such is the ease. Politically, it was an indiscretion for 
France to ineur the risk of such a victory, believes The Repub- 
lican’s editor, and the match would probably have been avoided 
if there had been supposed to be the slightest chance of such an 
outcome as the suceess of the black fighter. A good many com- 
mentators are reminded of the situation in our own country 
where Harry Wills, an outstanding colored boxer, is threatening 
to deprive Mr. Jack Dempsey, world’s champion heavyweight, 
of his title. Dempsey beat Carpentier, of course, but Dempsey 
was much the larger man, and the general view in France was 
that Carpentier was unbeatable, except by such superior size and 
weight as he encountered when he met the American champion. 
Siki, weighing but half a pound more than his opponent, bat- 
tered the Frenchman into unconsciousness, and ‘‘ what gives the 
match special significance,’ points out The Republican editorial 
writer, ‘‘is that it makes Siki champion of Africa, the more virile 
nations of which are already rather upset by the war.” 

French sport writers in general are more interested in the 
pugilistie side of the fight, as are most of our own commentators, 
than they are in racial and international complications, but sev- 
eral of them are reminded that France has a vast subject popula- 
tion of black people who may make trouble if they lose. their 
attitude of respectful admiration for the white man. Prestige 
rather than force, it is pointed out, is the power by which the 
colonies are ruled. To have to rule by fogge would be costly, 
wasteful, and difficult, if not impossible. The same general 
situation faces England, and to a lesser degree, Italy. The 
blacks in the British and Italian colonies are largely Mohamme- 
dan, and already, in many places, they are disaffected by the 
Allied governments’ differences with the Turks. The news of 
“battling Siki’s”’ victory will be used by agitators in Egypt, in 
India, in Africa, and in numerous islands of the sea. A colored 
man as the boxing champion of Europe, victor over the French- 
man who had thoroughly beaten the best men that England 
had to bring against him, is a matter likely to cause many 
serious thoughts in the chancelleries of England as well as in 
those of France. These views are summed up by the editorial 
writer in the Springfield Republican, who reaches the same gen- 
eral conclusions as are reached by several of the surprizing num- 
ber of editorial writers in the United States who have been moved 
to comment on the recent French boxing contest. The Spring- 
field editor observes: 

Even in civilized countries such matters are taken more seri- 
ously then Bey deserve, and the defeat of British boxers by 
Carpentier has inspired grave reflections on national stamina. 
It can readily be understood that among primitive peoples even 
greater importance should be attached to physical force. In 
EES Sarielt hasions bes understood that to expose white 
' prestige to the danger of a defeat of this sort is undesirable, 


and for the French Empire also the war has made this question 
serious. 

Before the war France had but 70,000 native troops, all 
stationed in the colonies. By the new military program the 
peace Army of 606,000 men will contain 100,000 professional 
soldiers, 300,000 French conscripts, 206,000 African natives, also 
conscripted, many of whom will serve in Europe. During the 
war France recruited nearly 850,000 colored warriors and 
workers, whose war experience has left its effects. As a French 
writer has lately pointed out, the colonies ‘sent 850,000 of their 
most vigorous young men to fight militarism in Europe, and the 
survivors have brought back the infection to their native land.” 

Up to the time of the war, he says, ‘‘we were regarded as invin- 
cible masters.’”” Then came the demand for them to come to 
Europe and save French civilization: ‘‘Flattered and courted by 
white women, written up and flattered by the press, jollied and 
flattered by our politicians, is it strange that they believed they 
had arrived? They ceased to regard white Frenchmen as un- 
questionably superiors. Our military glories no longer dazzle 
them.’’ Were they not told daily that they were the equals, if 
not the superiors, of the most valiant French troops? Then came 
the occupation of Germany by colored troops: ‘‘ We fancied that 
we could thus humiliate the barbarians, forgetting that we were 
at the same time humiliating the entire white race.””’ By that 
measure, he thinks, ‘‘we have probably prepared the way for 
lynch law in our colonies.” 

The permeatijon of the most warlike nations of Africa by hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans of the World War, reenforced 
yearly from the 206,000 called up every year for training in the 
most up-to-date military science, is of serious import for France 
and for the world. Africa is being educated for ‘war when its 
paramount need is to be educated in the works of peace. And 
if the Senegalese and others thus trained are already ceasing ‘‘to 
regard white Frenchmen as unquestionably superiors,” the easy 
and overwhelming defeat by the “black leopard” of such a boxer 
as France may not in a century again be able to produce can not 
be considered a good thing for the French Empire. 

High praise must be given, however, to the sportsmanship of 
the Paris crowd, which after recovering from its first dismay 
would not tolerate anything that savored of unfair play or a de- 
cision on a technicality, and ended by transferring to the victor the 
enthusiastic regard which the fallen idol of France had forfeited. 


Among the large amount of editorial and sporting comment 
along the same general line as that taken by The Republican’s 
editor, the observation is common that the results of this fight 
in France will be heard from among a number of different nations 
in various parts of the world. The fact that the new champion 
has a war record as creditable as has the ex- ‘‘Idol of the French 
public’’ whom he knocked out is a point which has its effect 
everywhere. Siki won the Croix de Guerre in the Great War, 
and a number of special citations. In physical bravery, involving 
risk of life, he stands out as the compeer of Carpentier, whose own 
record in the war has been cited so frequently to the disparage- 
ment of our own Mr. Dempsey. The American champion, as nu- 
merous American Legion papers recall, was employed ina shipyard 
throughout the war, while Carpentier risked his life at the front. 

The French sporting public, in a way which calls forth praises 
in many quarters for its fairness, has unreservedly transferred 
its admiration and affection to the new champion. An attempt 
by the judges at the big fight which brought victory to the black 
to give the decision to Carpentier on an alleged foul roused wide- 
spread indignation. It was plain that there had been no foul, 
that Siki had won honestly, said the reporters at the ringside, 
and that an attempt was made, for political reasons, to rob him 
of his triumph. At the same time, sporting spirit aside, these 
political considerations are not to be sneezed at. The editor 


‘of the Boston Globe sums up this phase of the matter in the 


following editorial: 


Some knockouts are heard round the world. The last blow 
administered to M. Georges Carpentier by Siki, the Senegalese, _ 
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You step on the accelerator, a lively stream 
of vaporized Texaco Gasoline shoots into the 
cylinders, and you’re away! 


The car fairly leaps forward because of the 
quick pick-up of the volatile gas. 


The volatile quality of Texaco Gasoline en- 
ables the complicated mechanism of pistons, 
valves, levers, rods and cams to function with 
the maximum power as the engineer planned:— 
and to do it immediately at your touch. 


Make your next fill at a Texaco pump, any- 
where. ou will buy a new enjoyment of your 
car, a livelier, more responsive, more powerful 
car, that will obey you instantly and wholly and 
carry you considerably further for each gallon 
used. 


. THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO GASOLINE 
The VOLATILE Gas 


Run it with Save it with 
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Archt. Geo, B. Rheinfrank, Toledo, O.. secured this 


charming effect on C. M. Brown's Home, Auburn, Ind., 
with. “CREO. O.DIPT™ Special Thatch Roof and 24 inch 
Wide Exposure Silver Gray Shingles on side. 








“CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs are made possible by our ingenious 
method of sawing the thick ends of “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
in wavy lines so that workmen can lay in accordance with our in- 
structions and details. All roof lines are softened: there are no 
sharp angles. The curved “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are 


bent by us lengthwise and crosswise to meet specifications. 


The architectur | possibilities are unlimited and the effects secured exceed the 
charm of the original English Thatch. If you are interested in this type of 
roof, write for special boo‘ of ““CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs. 


If you are going to build or remodel, send 6c to cover postage for 
Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of ‘Homes by prominent Architects 
as well as color samples. Ask about our special Thatched “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles for Thatched Roof effect; 24-in- Dixie White 
Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1034 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


Plant t Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for western distributors. 


ren CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 








into graceful motor cars by the many machines of 
the automobile factory. And because dependable power 
is essential in every phase of such carefully planned 
| production, scores of manufacturers of automobiles 
and motor car equipment operate their plants with 
Robbins & Myers Motors. Wherever machinery is to be 
| driven by electricity, Robbins & Myers Motors provide 
long, untroubled service. Power problems can be sim- 
plified by a survey of the records established by R&M 
Motors in similar work. Upon request we will gladly 
send a list of R&M installations in your vicinity. 


R&@M Motors are made for all services; sizes 
range from 1/40 to 100 sepower, inclusive 


THE Surinatelt: Obie & MYERS Benton One 


Robbins & Myers | 


' Motors and Fans 


OUGH metals, woods and fabrics are transformed 
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is reverberating wherever the skins of some 
folk are darker than the skins of others. 
By this time runners in the jungles of 
Africa are spreading the news that the idol 
of France was jarred from his pedestal by a 
blow from a native son of the Dark 
Continent. 

The new light heavyweight champion 
feels in a position to dictate terms, at least 
to fight promoters. He is willing to appear 
in America for a consideration of 1,100,000 
francs net, exclusive of the income tax. His 
pictures have been in all the papers; the 
cables carry daily reports of what he does 
and says. His position is made more prom- 
inent by his complexion, because, whether 
he wishes to have it so or not, his victory 
over a white man has given a new turn to 
the race question. 

The knockout of the French champion 
comes at a time when a series of blows from 
Turkish fists are being imprinted on the 
ruddy countenance of John Bull himself. 
The Turks are hailed by the millions 
further East as belonging with them. The 
situation at the Dardanelles is being felt in 
India and beyond, where the natives are 
deeply conscious of antagonism to white 
interlopers from the West. 

Thinking of Siki, sporting circles are 
asking for a White Hope, just as Europeans 
are wondering who will block the way if the 
Eastern tide begins to roll over the Balkans. 

The white monopoly of force seems to 
have had its day. If white folks are to 
hold their supremacy, they must find a 
basis which knockéuts will not: disturb. 


The fact that numbers of the Senegalese 
are in Europe interests an editorial writer 
on the Detroit News. He recalls German 
reports of the ferocity of the French 
Colonial troops, and heads his editorial 
“Georges Could Say It All.” His remarks 
are in humorous vein, but any reader, by 
comparing the views quoted from the 
Boston and Springfield papers, can supply 
a moral much like that drawn by more 
serious commentators. This cheerful edi- 
torial runs: 


When Georges Carpentier, with a flat 
nose and other disfiguring tokens, went to 
sleep on the floor, France realized she had 
made a great mistake. All the plaints of 
international humanitarians, of the black 
troops themselves, had been unavailing; 
the Senegalese remained, the mercenaries 
of conquest peopling a troubled Europe 
and exciting resentment and apprehension. 

Siki, the mauling Senegalese, says he 
trains on hard liquor and is a bad man. 
Without any doubt he must be. Even the 
most conservative accounts describe Car- 
pentier’s face as looking like the result of a 
surgical clinic by eager but inexpert stu- 
dents. It seems only yesterday that W. K. 
Kelsey described the jaunty Georges boule- 
varding his smiling way through devoted 
Parisian throngs. The Dempsey affair had 
been long forgotten. 

Then came this bad man from Africa. 
He learned the white man’s way. He 
learned boxing. He learned to drink hard 
liquor. He learned something of the fat 
rewards the public puts up for a good 
mauling contest between heavies. So the 
bad man from Africa left the cabarets long 
enough to lean heavily against Georges and 
smack him for a goal while with his other 
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hand he tore away reputation, honors and ~ 


pulchritude at one fell swoop. 

The progressive el®ment in France who 
so earnestly deplore the employment by 
their country of the black troops can not 
do better than mend Georges and send him 
to the Chamber to present their case. 
Anything Carpentier can’t say about the 
ferocity and menace of the Senegalese can 
be left unsaid. 


A larger moral is found in the Siki tri- 
umph by the’ editor of the New York 
Tribune. He recalls another black who 
lately won honor in France. ‘This has 
been a great year for the negro in Paris,” 
he writes: 


First the Goncourt Academy of littera- 
teurs astounded the Parisian world of let- 
ters by giving the Goncourt Prize for the 
best novel of the year to “ Batouala,”’ the 
work of René Maran, a full-blooded negro. 
There was little consolation for the Cau- 
easian race in this award. The father of 
Maran was a native of Martinique, the 
mother of Guadeloupe. To be sure, he 
was born at Bordeaux, France, and had 
gained his African experiences upon which 
his book was based while serving in the 
French colonial offices in Central Africa. 
But his book was an outspoken criticism of 
French officialdom and was in effect a plea 
on behalf of his dark and subject brethren. 

Now, on a different level of culture, but 
one hardly less interesting to the white 
race, it would seem, and one for which the 
white race has certainly laid down the rules 
of competition, Siki, the Senegalese, pounds 
his way to triumph. That large portion of 
Paris which was present seems to have ap- 
plauded the result with complete imparti- 
ality, turning against its hero of its own 
eolor with that cheerful fickleness which 
seems to be the trait of most crowds with- 
out regard to nationality. 

Is there any moral for the white man or 
the black man in America? The double 
achievement rather silences those extreme 
advocates of white supremacy who assert 
that the negro belongs inevitably in a lowly 
walk of life. It supports those friends of 
the negro who ask that he have a free 
chance to develop in those cases of unmis- 
takable talent of which René Maran is a 
clear example. 


Siki will shortly come to this country 
to harvest in the large purses that will be 
his for the gathering, a fact, perhaps, 
which helps to account for the columns of 
publicity, much of it cabled over at a 
considerable cost per word, which is 
appearing in the American press. It is 
reported that the colored boxer resembles, 
with great closeness, both the gorilla and 
the leopard. One newspaper writer cas- 
ually throws out the phrase “‘ the Senegalese 
from St. Louis,’ without explaining just 
how he got that way. Another writer, 
mentioning that ‘“‘Siki, the Significant”’ 
will soon be among us, suggests that it 
will be well for the colored boxer to modify 
his customary Parisian behavior while in 
New York, under penalty of some ‘stormy 
protests.” The boxing promoter who is 
bringing Siki over made a wise move in 
selecting an American colored fighter, 
Kid Norfolk, as Siki’s first opponent, 
believes this writer. Thus we may mini- 
mize any danger to white prestige at 
any rate. 
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AAANN products are sold direct to 
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to office stationery and appliances! You get exactly 
what you want—not the nearest thing to it in stock! 


For seventy-four years, the Mann idea has been to 
manufacture products of as high a quality as possible. 
That aim was and is our sole consideration. 


Whether you are interested in blank 
books, loose-leaf ledgers, letterhéads, 
check books, or any of the many prod- 
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of obtaining the utmost in quality and 
workmanship if it bears the Slonsi name. 
Our service includes supplying complete 
information on office equipment, system, 
etc. Specimens and prices of Mann 
products are always gladly submitted, 
without obligation. 
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Jim Henrys Column 


We dont 
pay them! 


Suspicious as it may seem, we don’t pay 
a cent to those friends of yours who 
buttonhole you on the slightest provoca- 
tion and sing the glories of the modern 
Mennen shave. 

Believe me, theirs is a purely voluntary 
enthusiasm. Sort of a natural outpouring 
of grateful souls, relieved of the barbarities 
of the prehistoric shave. 

If you have been initiated into the 
Mennen fraternity, you know the feeling. 

If you are still hovering on the outskirts 
of our charmed brotherhood, I wish I 
could describe for you the smoothness— 
the mildness—the benevolent after-glow 
on your skin—the incomparable luxury of 
a seance with Mennen’s. But it’s like 
trying to paint a word picture of the 
magnificence of an Alpine sunset to a 
man who has never enjoyed one. That’s 
what licks me. I can’t write literature. 

My most successful method is to induce 
several thousand men a week to pry 
themselves loose from a dime for my 
demonstrator tube. 

When they watch that tiny smudge of 
cream whip up into a billow of lather— 
when they pack in three times the usual 
water (hot or cold)—and then when 
they guide their collective razor in its 
downward flight over a pasture of brush 
with all its meanness removed—they ex- 
perience the grand awakening! After 
that they belong! 

Now honestly, if Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream is only half as wonderful as I have 
indicated in my amateurish way, isn’t 
it worth a ten cent piece to try it? 
Admitting that your better judgment 
counsels caution in financial matters, 
doesn’t your intuition tell you that 
Mennen’s must have something you are 
missing? 

Decide to take the plunge today. 
Incidentally, I want you to try Mennen 
Talcum for Men. But don’t use it only 
after shaving. Try it on your body after 
a bath. Refreshing as a rub down. 

Keeps you cool. Prevents clothes from 
sticking. And it’s neutral in tone— 
doesn’t show! 

I'll send both for the one dime. 





* 
hon £ 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. A.J. USA 
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WHO IS “THE GREATEST PITCHER IN BASEBALL HISTORY?” 


HE person who tries to settle that 

question is in for a lot of trouble, ad- 
mits a man who nevertheless has lately 
tried to settle it. He brings science, mathe- 
maties, prophecy, decimal fractions and 
other matters to bear on the problem, and 
admits he may not have the right answer. 
He observes in introducing the subject: 
‘“‘T want to say that this is merely a personal 
opinion, an opinion backed up by a lot of 
thought and figuring, but an opinion none 
the less.”” He expects, he readily admits, 
to stand corrected and criticized, if not 
more harshly dealt with, by fans all over 
the country, for, he avers, ‘‘to pick the 
greatest pitcher of major league history is 
about as easy a task as to name the greatest 
writer or painter or inventor.”” The man 
who undertakes this difficult task, J. C. 
Kofoed, goes at it in this way in the pages of 
The Baseball Magazine (New York): 


It is easy enough to eliminate those who 
do not figure among the really great ones 
of baseball history. The leading American 
and National League pitchers to-day are 
Mays, Shocker, Faber, Coveleski, Johnson, 
Jones, Shawkey, Rommel, Alexander, Reu- 
ther, Cooper, Grimes, Doak, Meadows, 
Rixey and Oesehger. 

They are all stars, every one—but do 
| they rate up with the greatest of all time? 
| Let us glance at their winning averages, for 
the first necessity for a pitcher is to win 
ball-games. 








Won Lost 

EET Ee 
Shocker. . 80 46 
RR 131 81 
Coveleski. . .. 128 80 
Johnson. . . 320 214 
Jones.... 64 59 
Shawkey...... 126 89 
Rommel. ..... 3 2 

i RSs 108 113 
Alexander. . . 250 127 
Reuther. ‘ees 48 34 
See. a 
ER te ale Sond 78 63 
a ge 122 107 
CO eee 87 108 
ch ans ae 106 122 
ee 65 71 
os a re 102 65 
Bagby Sere 
| EE ee ee 149 131 


To capture a hundred ball-games in the 
big leagues is a feat that does not fall to 
the lot of one pitcher in several dozen. It 
is a badge of honor, but it is not an indica- 
tion that the hurler in question is one of the 
mighty. 

Of the twenty stars listed above thirteen 
have achieved that distinction, and all of 
the rest will probably do it before they 
reach the end of their major league ropes. 
But winning one hundred games is not 
enough to get a man in the Nirvana of 
pitching bliss. 

Two hundred? It is very seldom that 
a twirler achieves that distinction. 

Three hundred? Now we are approach- 
ing the limit. Only Alexander in the 
National League has passed the double 
eentury, and Johnson in the American 
the triple century. 

So, as far as winning games are con- 
cerned, the moderns have only two men 
to push forward for premier honors in the 
pitching line. 











Of course, hedges Mr. Kofoed, in con- 
sidering who is the king-pin pitcher of all 
time he has not only taken under advise- 
ment the number of games won. For— 


The durability of a man over years; his 
ability to pitch in many games each season; 
his intelligence, mechanical skill (speed, 
curves and control); his interest in the 
game and his ability to stimulate the morale 
of his team-mates must all be figured. His 
ability to pitch shut-outs and small-hit 
games is also a factor not to be disregarded. 

We can eliminate most of the current 
pitchers on the ground that they haven't 
won enough ball-games to be considered 
in the running for the title of ‘‘the best.” 
Carl Mays, the underslung artist of the 
Yankees, will probably pass the 200 mark 
before he retires, but, tho Carl is a 
pitcher of attainments, he can not rate with 
Johnson and Alexander at their best. 

Let us glance back at the span of the past 
twenty years, and see who are the out- 
standing pitchers of that period. There are 
many. 

Johnson and Alexander, of course, are 
rated with that bunch. Other stars who 
were exclusively of that period were Addie 
Joss, Christy Mathewson, Eddie Plank, 
Chief Bender, and others equally famous. 
The greatest twirlers, who began their 


careers not earlier than 1900, are: 
No. 

ww. L. 8.8. 8 2 3 
Christy Mathewson 372 189 82 2 4 14 29 
Chief Bender. . 214 116 37 1 3 8 14 
Eddie Plank. . . 321185 69 O 5 22 
Miner Brown. . 221 131 58 O 5 12 17 
Ed Walsh... .. 218 124 58 1 7 13 
Walter Johnson. . 320 214 94 1 8 5 28 
Grover Alexander.. 250 127 80 0 6 13 9 


These are the two- and three-hundred 
game winners of the last twenty years. 
Going back into the dim hinterlands of 
baseball history before 1900 what outstand- 


ing figures do we find? Mr. Kofoed finds: 


A lot of them. Some of them lap over 
into the period just mentioned, but we will 
classify all who had their starts before 1900 
as being in the one group. Unfortunately 
for the statistician, figures are not so com- 
plete and readily obtainable for this period, 
and the same accuracy does not exist. 
However, we will plow into the darkness, 


| and do our best. Here are the outstanding 
| figures of the pitching peak: 


Won Lost 

Cy Young....... . 508 311 

Jack Chesbro. . 231 122 

Clarke Griffith. . 239 154 

fC CO 201 180 

Rube Waddell....... 209 133 

Joe MeGinnity . 244 136 

John Clarkson. . . 8315 169 

*Chas. Radbourne. . 153—Ss«é61 
Kid Nichols......... 317 172 

*Tim Keefe. ..... 191 102 
Amos Rusie......... 247 144 


* Not complete record. 

I haven't been able to get all the records 
of shut-outs and small-hit games these 
pitchers engaged in, but from 1900 on they 
did as follows: 


Shut-outs No-hit 1 2 3 
Op Temes... 222s. 61 2 2 9 17 
Jack Chesbro...... 34 0 3 6 12 
Clarke Griffith..... 16 0 1 3 6 
Satis sass 33 0 1 5. 12 
Rube Waddell .... 59 0 + 12 18 
Joe McGinnity.... 47 0 3 6 13 


Let us cast back for a moment, and see 
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Spread before men’s eyes, on the roads of all the 
world, is the record of Goodyear popularity. 


look for the signature : a a ° ° . . 
Searine Condyegr AD, You will find it on city pavements, in country 
i BA lanes, on mountain passes and in the trails of far 
ZA places. 
Aip In clear, familiar characters the All-Weather 
BPD Tread has written it there. 
XG, 
VB Dp And with it, it has written also a story of ex- 
P no) , tremely efficient service. 
KYA J No one can look at that deep, clean-cut Good- 
VA ee year imprint and not realize what great traction 
by i and security it affords. 
K ee 
4 Ke x No one, seeing it far-scattered over the earth, 
As can mistake in what overwhelming regard the 
CASS Goodyear Tire is held. 
rN ANC | Only a tire that consistently delivers profound 
Cp /f, satisfaction to its users can win and hold such 
{ )é iN regard. 
{ Ng} R Only a tire that gives great and economical mile- 
\ i MEY age, and performs reliably always, can deliver 
f K f | such satisfaction. 
ee ’ 


When you buy tires, buy the tire that through 


b, iS i its excellence has won more usérs than any other 
j pee iN | Buy the tire with the tread that writes “Good 
\ { { ! j » Wear.” 

RS | I i SY Goodyear Means Good Wear 
i at ele IN 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


StaShape 


HATS FOR YOUNG MEN | 





UDDY October is the 
time for a velouf or 
beaver hat—at the ‘‘ big 
game’ » ] 
or “‘down to business”’ 
Berg Velours, 
and Mixtures made by the 
Sta-Shape Process have the 
same shape-retaining qual- 
ities as Berg Felts. 


For thoroughbred style 
and “‘quality without ex- 
travagance”’, ask for a Berg. 


Velours and Beavers $8 and up 
Mixtures $6 and up 


At men’s shops the nation over 


F. BERG & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Factory: Orange, N.J., U. S. A. 
QUALITY ‘without Extravagance 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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who are the outstanding figures of those 
whom we have been considering. In the 
first group, Johnson and Alexander are the 
leaders. In the second, Mathewson, un- 
doubtedly; Bender, one of the cagiest 
‘money pitchers” that ever lived; Plank, 
the greatest of the left-handers; Brown, 
whose mechanical skill was marvelous, and 
Walsh, the “Iron Man,” most prominent 
of spit-ballers. 

In the third list we can eliminate all of 
the entrants. They were stars in their 
day, but not sufficiently great to break by 
the barriers erected by their competitors. 
In the final listing the question of elimina- 
tion becomes even more difficult. 

Orth, the curveless wonder, can be 
dropt, for his record of victories doesn’t 
hold up under close scrutiny. So can Tim 
Keefe, tho he was a pitcher who held 
up his end for years. This elimination is 
no disparagement of the players in ques- 
tion. They are merely in competition with 
the super-wonders of the hill, and all of 
them can not be considered. 

Let us take the ten greatest—from my 
view-point, understand—and see if we pick 
from them the man who should be crowned 
the greatest of them all. 

The ten are: 
Denton T. Young 
Christopher Mathewson. 
Walter Johnson. 
Grover Alexander. 
Edward Plank. 
John Clarkson. 
George Edward Waddell. 
Amos Rusie. 
Charles Nichols. 
Charles Radbourne. 


Surely comments the writer, no one can 
complain that class is lacking in this list. 
It comprises men who have made the 
greatest baseball history, and hard as it is 
on other stars being eliminated, they can 
find no complaint in having been passed 
up in favor of these men. However, he 
goes on: 


Let us see how we can cut down this list 
still further on the premises I made a while 
back. Take Radbourne first. He was a 
giant, a tremendously powerful man, with 
extraordinary skill. His reeord of winning 
62 games in a single season is still un- 
touched. It probably never will be equaled. 
But the ‘‘Old Hoss”’ did not last nearly as 
long in the big leagues as some of the others, 
and in his last few seasons he was not so 
heavy a winner. Besides, he was not 
keenly interested in baseball. His thoughts 
were often elsewhere. On his record of 1884 
he might be considered the greatest single- 
year pitcher, but over the span of a career 
he must step down in favor of others. 

Then there was Rube Waddell. From 
the standpoint of sheer “‘stuff”’ it is doubt- 
ful if his equal ever existed. But mentally 
the Rube was a child. He couldn’t be 
counted on. He was.a disturber of morale 
—and for those reasons alone he must be 
counted out. 

Amos Rusie possest the greatest ‘‘smoke- 
ball” big league fans have ever seen— 
with the single exception of Walter John- 
son’s. But Rusie was a heavy drinker, a 
disregarder of team discipline. His career 
was a remarkable one, but it was equaled 
and surpassed by several others. 

Kid Nichols was another wonderful 
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big Business Says: 
The Burroughs 
Calculator — 


does our work to our en- 
tire satisfaction—and at 
a much lower initial in- 
vestment.” 


For that reason alone 
it will repay any bus- 
iness executive to have 
a Burroughs man dem- 
onstrate the Calculator 
to him personally. 


Here’s the 
Proof — 


Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago — 

“We consider the Burroughs 
Calculator the best, considering 
speed, accuracy, durability and 
price. It is light, has few, but 
strong, working parts and stands 
up on the job. We've used Bur- 
roughs Calculators for ten years. 
We began with 10 and now have 
214.” 


Westinghouse Electric & 
eg re ome: | Co., 
East Pittsburgh — 

“The fact that we are using a 
large number of Burroughs Cal- 
culators in various departments 
is a good indication that they are 
giving satisfactory service under 
widely varying conditions.” 


Park & Tilford, 
New York— 


“We find the Burroughs Cal- 
culator far and away the best 
machine for our purposes.” 


Thomas G. Plant, 
*‘Queen Quality 
Shoes’’, Boston — 


“We use Burroughs Calcu- 
lators in our various depart- 
ments, principally in the pay 
roll and cost departments. We 
find them indispensable for rapid 
and accurate calculations.” 


Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn— 

“Overwhelmingly satisfactory. 
In less time, with less-help and 
with absolute accuracy, we make 
out the pay roll for our 3500 
employees on scheduled time. 
Nomore night work and eleventh- 
hour hustle and bustle.” 


Morgan Sash & Door 
Co., Chicago— 
“Burroughs Calculators have 
a wide range of use in our organ- 
ization—from simple extension 
to figuring discounts, pay rolls 
and costs, estimate checking and 
auditing invoices. We appre- 
ciate Burroughs’ interest and 
Burroughs’ prompt service.” 


se * 
Right in 
Your Town 

There is probably a Burroughs 
office near you—listed in your 
telephone book under “Bur- 


roughs”. If you don’t find it, 
mail the coupon. 


Use this Coupon 














rroughs 


Adding, kkeeping, ting, Billing Machines 














Burroughs Adding Machine Co, 
6092 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send a Burroughs represent- 
ative to demonstrate the profitable 
application of the Burroughs Calculator 
figuring. 


to our 
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lf Walla Walla 


says so, it 


must be so. 


No law of limitations 
blocks justice in 
this case 


All the way from Walla Walla comes a 





communication that we believe holds some | 


interest for the general smoking public. 
At least, it gave us a thrill which we want 
to pass on if possible. 


Walla Walla Count 
County Attorney's ce 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: t i 
If a gentleman owes a debt he pays it, or, lacking 
the ability to do so, he at least admits that he owes it. 
For many years I have been indebted to you, and 
up to the present time have made no acknowledg- 
ment; counting from the time that the obligation 
was first incurred it has long since been outlawed, 
but then it has been a continuing obligation, and 
the statute of limitations does not run against a 
debt of honor. 
I was past fifty when I first knew the assuaging 
balm of the great god 









two I floundered around 
among all sorts of brands of 
tobacco before I found the 
right one and settled down. 
Now when my friends ask 
for a pipeful I hand over 
my pouch and they say 
*Bdgeworth?” and I grin 
and say “uh-huh.” 


“As I write, a pipeful of 
smoke, and for that 
reason I feel a little 


more kindly towards 
my fellow man. 
With best wishes, I 
am, e 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. J. Gillis. 


As you see, it 
isn’t so much that 
another smoker has 
found that Edge- 
worth just suits his taste as it is that this 
veteran prosecuting attorney ’way out in Walla 
Walla should postpone duties to his State, his 
family, and his private affairs to sit down and 
write us a note of appreciation. 


We liked his letter and are proud of the 
tobacco that inspired him to write it. Al- 
most a mail brings us grateful letters from 
Edgeworth smokers—unsolicited and unex- 
pected. 

If you aren’t an Edgeworth cones, we want 
to put you in a position to qualify as one. 
We should like to send you free—generous 
helpings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Just jot your name and address down on 
a postal and we will send the samples immedi- 
If you will also include the name and 

ress of your tobacco dealer, we shall ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rub are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin humidors, and 
various handy in-between sizes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Soneeny, § South 2ist Street, 
a. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
rus & Brother pany will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rul for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


. 


Edgeworth is going up in | 


| rested between games. 
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heaver who stayed under the big top for a 


| dozen years, and for half of those seasons 


turned in more than thirty victories a year. 
So, too, was Grover Alexander, who is 
stepping along toward the end of his career. 
Aleck the Great’s curve ball was one of the 
finest that ever scintillated in baseball, 
but he slipt in three of his seasons, and 
his length of service has been often sur- 
passed. So Alexander and Nichols must 
step aside in this comparison. 

Eddie Plank, it must be said, was the 
greatest and most valuable southpaw of 
them all. He scored over three hundred 
victories, and was a steady, reliable, sober 
man. His single flaw was his lack of 
strength. He was no iron man. To a 
certain extent he had to be carried along— 
Were left-handers 


| only being considered, Plank would be 
| awarded the diadem without question. 
| But even he has been surpassed by several 


Nicotine and for a year or | 











other pitchers. 

I have hesitated a long while over John 
Clarkson. In his day and generation he 
was the greatest of the great. His five- 
year record from 1885-89, when he won 204 
games, an average of over 40 a season, is 
one that can not be overlooked. Twice in 
that period he won more than 50 games. 
For the three succeeding years his record 
of wins was 26-20-25. Yet, with all his 
wonderful deeds, I can not believe that he 
was a better man than Young and Mathew- 
son and Walter Johnson. 

It is to these three, then, in my mind, 
that the question of supremacy narrows 
down. Their names have no superiors in 
baseball. 

It is hardest of all to make the differen- 
tiation here. Can one say that the slinger 
of thunderbolts, Walter Johnson, who won 
most of his triumphs with a hopelessly 
mediocre club, is not the greatest? Can 
one intimate that the master of brain and 
brawn, the inventor of the “‘Fadeway””— 
Christy Mathewson—is not the peer of 
them all? Is it right to place Cy Young 
beneath these two? 

It has always been my contention that 
a pitcher’s principal asset is the winning of 
ball games. That is the only reason why 
he is sent out there to the hill. In this 
respect the first and foremost one, too, Cy 








Young, has never had an equal and prob- | 


ably never will have one. Great as are 
the records of Mathewson and Johnson, in 
this respect they fail to equal that of 
ponderous Cy. 


Years Games Av. Per 
Won Year 
ecw we 22 508 23.1 
Mathewson... 16 382 23.8 
Johnson...... 15 320 21.3 


Mathewson threatened Young’s record, 
but he slipt when six years behind. John- 
son is on his- sixteenth season, but it is 
quite apparent that even his tremendous 
powers will not carry him that far. 

Cy was not merely an iron man over a 
span of years; he worked in more full games 
a season than either of his illustrious op- 
ponents. 

Games Per Year 


DD 53s Fees dai 37.7 
EE clan's » diate debe dieaisld 37.4 
Pe 5 Soka 6 ddbetoce 8 35:6 


Also, his winning average,of .620 is the 
same as that of Mathewson’s, and some 20 
points higher than Walter Johnson’s. 

Cy has pitched three no-hit games in his 





long career, as compared with two for 
Mathewson and one for Johnson. 

As a shut-out artist Young rated with 
the best, but his average in this line is 
slightly below, that of Johnson, who is the 
unquestioned shut-out king. 

So far as sheer mechanical ability and 
sober steadiness goes there is little to choose 
among the three men. They are all of 
extraordinary common sense; men who 
were never night-hawks and who never gave 
anything but their best to the teams they 
represented. 

But it seems to me that due to his 
number of victories, his iron-man feats, and 
his slight edge in one or two other depart- 
ments of play that Denton Tecumseh 
Young has proven himself the greatest 
pitcher of all time. 





THAT TERRIBLE COMBAT, TO A DRAW, 
BETWEEN DEMPSEY AND WILLS 
HAMPION pugilists, for a number of 

reasons, not excluding financial ones, 
desire to remain champions as long as pos- 
sible, and therefore battles that really en- 
danger such important titles as “‘Cham- 
pion Heavyweight Boxer of the World” 
are few and far between. There is a great 
deal of talk about such contests, for talk, as 
repeated by the newspapers, constitutes 
publicity both for ‘‘champs”’ and would-be 

“champs,” and that way lies financial 

reward, without danger of damage. The 

amount of talk, and the scarcity of fight, 
furnishes material for the humorists. Don 

Marquis, who lately went from the New 

York Sun to the Tribune, looks forward to 

1982 when, he imagines, Mr. Dempsey, 

the present champion, and Mr. Harry 

Wills, a colored boxer who many believe 

capable of retiring Mr. Dempsey to that 

bourne from which few champion boxers 
return, may finally have quit talking and 

got to fighting. Mr. Marquis gains vivid- 

ness by describing the fight as, he imagines, 

it took place. He writes: 


BOYLE’S THIRTY ACRES, Sept. 21, 
1982.—The Dempsey-Wills fight for the 
world’s championship, which was scheduled 
to go twenty rounds, ended in a draw at 
the beginning of the third round here this 
afternoon. In another five years, if both 
pugilists are alive at the end of that time, 
it is thought that they may be in condition 


| to renew the battle. 





THE FIGHT BY ROUNDS 

Round 1—At the tap of the bell Wills 
quickly manipulated his wheeled chair 
toward the center of the ring. Dempsey 
was slower, as his long, white beard caught 
in the mechanism of his chair, and time was 
taken out while it was disentangled. Wills, 
at this point, claimed that the lights used 
by the moving picture men hurt his eyes, 


| and a squabble arose as to whether he 


should be allowed to wear smoked glasses, 


| Dempsey fearing that he might be fined 





$25 and costs for hitting a man with glasses 
on, thus cutting into the $45,000,000 
guaranteed as his share—win, lose or draw. 
But Wills’s manager handed Dempsey’s 
manager $25, and the fight was on. 
Dempsey rapidly maneuvered his chair 
toward Wills, who dodged him by a clever 
bit of wheel work, and Dempsey’s chair 
sailed past Wills and hit one of the posts of 
the ring. The shock of the impact knocked 
the aged champion senseless, and he lay 
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It won't tip over in the pocket 


6 teers new Pentagon Veri- 

thin is one of those rare 
watch creations in which 
have been united a surpass- 
ing beauty and a supreme 
mechanical- practicability. 
Exclusively a product of 
Gruen Guild craftsmanship, 
it will be found at leading 
’ jewelers. 










No. U-101—Pentagon Veri- 
thin Precision, shape patent- 
ed, ultra quality gold filled, 
$70 and $75; solid gold, $100 
to $175. With raised gold 
numeral dial, $10 extra. 
























JHE O10 war | VERITON war 








How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Con- 
struction made an accurate 
watch logically thin. Exclu- 
sive makers of the original 
genuine VF erithin. 


















WATCHES 


“VERITHIN™ 
Time Hill, Cincinnati 











Playground ef Your Dreama— 
only 44 hours away—bathing, boating, fishing. trap- 
shooting, golfing, open air concerts, tennis— in 
ST. PETERSBURG “The Sunshine City” 
+ abr aren nerd "s hearts as well as over- 
a, ee id friendliness on every 
to suit everyone. 


We for ear bestia, on the City er on Sperts and 
An ti on request. Address 
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helpless in his chair. Wills, on being told 
of this by his seconds, quickly shoved his 
chair in the direction in which he supposed 
Dempsey to be. But the great negro’s 
sight was so poor that for fifteen seconds 
he was unable to locate the champion. 
There is no doubt that if Wills had been 
able to get near enough to Dempsey while 
the latter was lying unconscious in his 
chair he might have delivered a blow that 
would have gained for him the champion- 
ship of the world. But just as Wills finally 
located Dempsey the bell rang, saving the 
champion from defeat. 

During the intermission of forty minutes 
the seconds and handlers labored briskly 
over the men, injecting cocaine here and 
there where it seemed needed, refilling the 
oxygen tanks on the wheeled chairs, ad- 
justing the splints, trusses, braces and 
plaster casts which held the pugilists to- 
gether and otherwise putting pep into 
them. Each was given a bowl of gruel, a 
weak milk punch and a twenty-minute nap. 

Round 2—When waked by the bell-boys 
for the second round it was easy to see that 
both athletes meant business this time. 
Both rushed simultaneously, and the 
wheeled chairs met with a crash in the 
eenter of the ring. Neither man boxed, but 
both seemed intent on getting to close 
quarters where infighting would count. 
There was a roar from the brutal crowd 
when it was seen that the wheels of the 
chairs had become locked together in such 
a way that neither pugilist could break 
away nor retreat. For three minutes the 
two doughty veterans hung wheel to wheel 
and, so to speak, swapped punches. Wills 
pulled hair after hair out of Dempsey’s 
long, white beard, while the mob of spec- 
tators howled in primitive blood lust. 

Dempsey removed his false teeth, and 
grasping the upper set in one hand and 
the lower set in the other he leaned for- 
ward from his chair and used them on Wills 
as if they were a pair of currycombs. The 
aged negro turned gray under this frightful 
punishment, but he was game. He pulled 
out his own false teeth, and swinging the 
lower set in his terrible left and the upper 
set in his right he once again met the fierce 


| old Dempsey on equal terms. 


The teeth clashed and cracked as they 
met, bicuspid grating on bicuspid and molar 
grinding on molar. It seemed as if the teeth 


“were fighting independently of the men— 


as if all the animosity and grudge talk of 


| many decades were animating them. They 
| belonged to jaws which had chewed the 





| rag for more than sixty years, during which 


their owners had never met in the ring, and 
now that they had finally got together all 


| this pent-up anger was exhibiting itself in 
| terrific action. After a minute or two it was | 


apparent that the ancient pugilists them- 
selves were no longer in control of the teeth, 
and the question was asked again and again 
throughout the vast crowd: ‘Can those 
two feeble old men stand the terrific pace 
which the teeth are setting? Can they find 
the strength to stick it out until the teeth 
fight to a finish?” It was easily apparent 
that the first veteran who became so weary 
that he dropt his teeth would be the 
loser. For second after second the terrific 
exchanges kept on, electric sparks flying 
from the raging ivories as’ they bit and 
grated. 

Suddenly a man in a ringside seat leaped 
to a chair and cried out: ‘‘This brutality 
must be stopt! Stopt, I say, stopt! 
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t 2 hoe Trade Mark 
© kk. in the pore + "1 stands 
Sor the highest standard 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES fatten 


are actually demanded year after 
year by more peo - than a other 
shoe in the worl 


BECAUSE 


For style, material 
and workmanshi = 
they are unequal 


Protection against 
unreasonable prof- 
its is guaranteed by 
the price stamped 
on every pair. 







Years of satisfac- 
tory service have 
given them confi- 


Boys Shoes 4,00 & 94.50 





W. L. DOUGLAS 


shoes are put into 
all of our 110 
stores at factory 
cost. We do not make one cent of profit 
until the shoes are sold to you. It is 
worth dollars for you to remember 
that when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFTT. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
can supply you with W.L. Douglas shoes. 

They cost no morein San Francisco than 
they do in New England. 


our $7 and $8 shoes with 
COMPARE any $10 or $12 shoes made. 
If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. 


TO MERCHANTS: If nodeal- 
erin your town handles W. L. 


of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name 
and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. 














Douglas shoes, write today for 
exclusive rig his to handle. this 
fricbectine, quick turn-over 


President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
7167 Spark St., Brockton, Mass 





There Is Always One Best Word 


toexpress, in speech or writing, thoezaet thought you newe 
pape = English Synon a. Antonyms and Prepositions; b 
JamMesC.FERNALD, L. * willgiveyou just that an 
just the right ¢ preposition t to follow it. Cloth $1.90, by mail 
2.00 UNE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








. I ‘HE cherished a pencil is 
the Venus Everpointed — made 
in various styles, plain, chased, 
engine-turned and hand-engraved; 
silver-filled, gold-filled, sterling sil- 
ver and solid gold large and small. 
$1.00 to $50.00 
cal goa: 
Silver filled Chased - 
Plain -« - 

All Venus Everpointed Pencils contain = die 
famous VENUS Thin Leads, made in 
2B-B-HB-F-H-2H-4H degrees, 
15c per box of 12 leads. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co., 
223 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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This inhuman exhibition, which outrages 
all the finer feelings of civilization, can go 
on no longer!’ It was at first supposed that 
the would-be interrupter was some re- 
former, but inquiry revealed that the outery 
had burst from the heaving breast of no 
less a person than Painless Parker the 
Dentist. : 

The bell saved both men from defeat, 
and panting and weary they dropt the 
teeth and were wheeled to their corners for 
a rest of two hours. The referee was bitten 
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six times when he tried to pry the teeth | 


apart, and they fought for twenty minutes 
in the ring before they could be separated. 

Round 3—When called by their room 
clerks for the third round both old men were 
considerably refreshed by their slumber, 
but both were in an ugly mood. It was 
evident that they had had bad dreams. 

Dempsey at once created a sensation by 
rising from his wheeled chair and tottering 
toward the feeble Wills, with his right hand 
raised high in the air. The crowd cried: 
“The rabbit punch! The rabbit punch!” 
Wills, adjusting his glasses, saw the cham- 
pion’s rush just in time, and raised his right 
arm to parry the blow. But each had over- 
estimated his strength. Dempsey lost his 
right leg in the Moving Picture riots of 
1969, and his seconds, thinking he would 
never attempt to get out of his chair, had 
strapped his wooden leg on very carelessly. 
As he towered over Wills the artificial leg 
came off and he fell. His right hand de- 
seended. But the blow hit the artificial 
right arm of Wills, who lost his real arm in 
1971, and knocked it loose from his 
shoulder. Both pugilists and the two 
artificial limbs rolled helpless on the floor, 
and the referee, after counting them all 
out, declared the battle a draw. 





THE MAYFLOWER AGAIN BARRED 
FROM THE FISHERMEN’S RACE 


CTOBER brings another bout between 
fishing craft of the United States and 
Canada for the International Fisherman’s 
eup; and once more, the Boston schooner 
Mayflower, specially designed and built by 
a syndicate to bring back the cup now held 
by Canada, has been barred from the races. 
Once more, also, the fishermen of Glouces- 
ter are rejoicing that the Boston boat will 
not be permitted to race, since this will 
probably give Gloucéster the honor of 
trying conelusions with the Halifax fisher- 
men for the championship of the North 
Atlantic. There is a good deal of hard 
feeling in Boston, where the syndicate 
which built the Mayflower, represented by 
W. Starling Burgess, the designer of the 
schooner, has been strongly stating its 
opinion that the Boston boat comes within 
the requirements. The Boston Herald re- 
marks that an interesting point, in con- 




















nection with the personnel of the board of | 


trustees who barred the Mayflower, is that | 


some of them are shareholders in the Blue- 
nose, the Halifax boat which beat the best 
of the Yankee erafts last year and will 
endeavor to repeat within the next few 
weeks. The American Race Committee, 
after protesting against the barring of the 
Mayflower, has suggested that, as an alter- 
native to the regular eup race, a “free-for- 
all” race be put on this year, on the chance 





that the terms under which the eup is raced | 





“bei flimsy and poor and others 
good and satisfying. 

The Royal Typewriter is so 
called because it is Royal; Royal 
by the best right and title -that 
Of Quality. 

The true meaning of Aristoc- 
racy is the rule of the best’ 

And in the only true Aristoc 


racy~the Aristocracy of Achieve- 
ment -the best is the Royal. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


‘Compare the Work’ 


UY, 


TYPEWRITERS 
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WINTER 
VACATION 
VOYAGES 


As winter draws near, thoughts of 
the sparkling and azure Mediter- 
ranean and of the sunny and color- 
ful West Indies make an impera- 
tive call upon the imagination of 
all who love travel at its best. 


To the 
MEDITERRANEAN 





ADRIATIC 


24, 541-tons 
January 6 and February 24, 1923 
LAPLAND 
18,565-tons 
January 18 and March 10, 1923 


The splendid White Star Liner Adriatic and 
the Red Star steamer Lapland—world-fa- 
mous for their steadiness, de luxe quarters 
and cuisine and service—carry passengers of 
discrimination to the brilliant playgrounds 
in Egypt and Southern Europe. 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Mon- 
aco, (the Riviera), Naples, Alexandria (for 
Egypt and the Nile), Haifa for Jerusalem, 
and Athens (Phaleron Bay). 


Ample time for delightful visits ashore (optional). 
To the 
WEST INDIES 





To Havana, Panama Canal and 
a delightful itinerary arranged 
by a Cruise Department of 
more than 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the West Indies. 


The White Star Line’s 

famous Megantic—a magnifi- 

cent cruising ship of ad- 

mirable construction for 

tropic voyages. 20,000-tons displacement— 
the premier steamer to the tropics. 


Sailings: 

January 15, February 17, March 22, 1923 
Itinerary: From New York to Havana, Haiti, 
Santiago, Kingston (Port Antonio), Panama 
Canal ( Panama City), La Guaira (Caracas), 
Trinidad (La Brea), Barbados, Martinique 


(St. Pierre), St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, 
Bermuda. 


Rates: $250 upwards 


28 days duration of each cruise 


Write for attractive color booklet giving details 
voyages you are interested in. Address Cruise 
ai West Indies; Mediterranean De- 





Anorak fare 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 








| eisions of the Trustees shall be final; 
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for may be revised before the next contest, 
thus admitting the debarred Yankee boat. 
Protesting against the allegation that the 
Mayflower is ‘‘no fisherman,” 
Herald objects: 


There is no such unanimity of opinion in 
Halifax, which finances the races. Many 
there are who assert that the Trustees have 
shown themselves inconsistent in their 
attitude regarding the Mayflower. 

They point out that the deed makes no 
reference to minimum displacement or 
carrying capacity, which fact, they say, 
would on the face of it, make the Mayflower 
still eligible even if she did not have that 
eapacity which Mr. Burgess claims she has. 
Furthermore, they declare that any vessel 
that “‘stood the gaff” of winter fishing 
on the Banks, while the big and hefty 
Bluenose was tied up at Lunenburg or 
freighting south, should be eligible for a 
fishing schooner race. 


W. H. Dennis, general manager of the 
Halifax Herald which presented the cup, 
ealls the attention of all and sundry to the 
fact that, in judging the debarrment of the 


Mayflower, vessels of utility were upper- | 


most in the minds both of the representa- 
tives of Canada and the United States 
when they drew up the rules governing the 
races. Among the safeguards, points out 
Mr. Dennis, are the following paragraphs: 


That if at any time it is found necessary 
that there should be a modification of the 
rules, these should always be drawn up in 
such a manner as to safeguard and con- 
tinue the intention of the donors of the 
trophy, which is the development of the 
most practical and serviceable type of 
fishing schooner, combined with the best 
sailing qualities, without sacrificing utility. 
For the purpose of maintaining this prin- 
ciple, the Trustees are empowered to dis- 
qualify from all or any competition any 
vessel which, in their opinion, is of such 
a type or dimensions as would contravert 
the intention of the donors, and such de- 
the 
Trustees shall, however, do nothing which 
will change the spirit of the intention of the 
donors, that the competitors shall be con- 
fined to vessels and crews engaged in 
practical commercial fishing. 

Competing vessels must be of the usual 
type, both in form and construction, sail 


plan and rigging, as customary in the | 
fishing industry, and any radical departure | 


therefrom may be regarded as a freak and 
eliminated. 


The Board of Trustees of the eup holds 
that the Mayflower does not measure up to 
these specifications, 
Gloucester authorities are ready to agree. 
The Cape Ann Shore, a Gloucester maga- 
zine publication, discusses the international 
races as follows: 


The Halifax Herald two years ago con- 
ceived the idea of matching the swiftest 
sailer in the Nova Scotia fishing fleet 
against the pride of Gloucester, offering a 
splendid cup for the purpose, the principal 
stipulation being that it should be a genuine 
fisherman’s race and not allowed to de- 
generate into an affair engineered by 


the Boston | 








ROYAL MAIL 


De luxe cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 
“Che Comfort Route” 
Jan. 24 and Feb. 24 

O Delightful Cruises 
among these islands of 
enchantment on the 

S.S. ORCA, 25,500 tons 


displacement. Especially 
built for service in the 


luxurious steamer engaged in 
West Indies cruises. 
Rates $250 up 
Ask for Booklet D-I 


<~ Bermuda 


Only two days’ sail on the palatial S.S. ARA- 
GUAYA, 17,500 tons displacement. The largest 
ship sailing to Bermuda. Wonderful golf, tennis, 
bathing, fishing — weekly sailings —no passpor’s 


required. 4,4 for Booklet D-2 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


SANDERSON & SON, Inc., Agents 
26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 West Washington Street, Chicago 














Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


ro 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Write for programs. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 401 Times Building, New York 


COOK’S 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 








Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Toronto 


San Francisce 
Vancouver 


Chicago 


Los Angeles Montreal 




















and a number of | 











Miracle Number 6 


Traveling salesman, using car every 
day, states he would not be without 
a can of liquid 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


Several times when radiator started 
to leak he has completely stopped 
leak, without loss of time or costly 
repair .bill, by pouring into radiator con- 
tents of 75c can of Radiator Neverleak. On 
one occasion this speedy repair enabled 
him to keep urgent appointment 







involvi: an order of several 
tho dollars. 
Be prepared! Carry a can of 


Radiator Neverleak for that 
inevitable leak. Guaranteed 
not to clog or impair cooling 
system. 
At all dealers or sent postpaid 
for 75c. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
398 Elie Se Bunale NY. 
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outsiders, seeking new sea worlds to conquer. | 


The design was to eliminate the possibility 
of an unhealthy yachting pseudo fishing 
eraft, built for racing purposes only. The 
object of the race itself was to evolve, 
eventually, the highest type of fishing 
schooner, seaworthiness and speed con- 
sidered, without sacrifice of the first. The 
race committee appointed by the Canadians 
comprised gentlemen of the highest ability 
and fitness, members of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, ineluding those who had served 
in the Royal Navy during the war. Glouces- 
ter was invited to appoint a committee, 
and did so. The first race was sailed off 
Halifax, and the Gloucester schooner 
Esperanto, designed fifteen years ago for a 
fishing schooner, won the race fairly and 
squarely. 

Then an association of wealthy yachts- 
men of Boston, none of whom, nor their 
families, had ever been identified with the 
fisheries, subscribed $60,000 and built the 
schooner Mayflower as a possible challenger. 
The Canadians ruled her out, stating that 
she violated both the letter and spirit of the 
deed of gift governing the contest. To 
offset this the Mayflower’s advocates 
pointed out that she had made a voyage 
to the fishing banks—she has made several 
since. Recently some bitter pro-Mayflower 
propaganda has appeared in some of the 
Boston press accusing Gloucester of deep- 
laid designs against the Mayflower and 
plotting to secure her second rejection as a 
a eup challenger. The thing was so ab- 
surd and the reaction so quick and pro- 
nounced that some of the Mayflower 
contingent repudiated the article in its 


entirety. Any vessel, even a yacht, may go | 


summer fishing. The challenge of the 
Nova Seotians to the Mayflower’s owners 
to race in midwinter, with a eargo of fish 
from Newfoundland, across the Bay St. 
Lawrence to South America and return to 
Halifax, for $10,000 a side, winner to take 
all, remains unanswered. 


The New York World seems to agree 
with the Gloucestermen, who feel that 


Boston yachtsmen are interfering in a | 


contest that is primarily the property of 
Gloucester and Halifax. Under the head- 
line of ‘‘A Race for Real Fishermen,”’ the 
World observes editorially: 


The distinguished trustees in whose 


eustody the Halifax Herald North Atlantic | 


Fishermen’s International Trophy has been 
placed have probably done right, in ex- 
cluding the American schooner Mayflower 
from the fishermen’s race because she is not 
primarily a fishing craft. 


It is quite true that the Mayflower has | 


made several fishing trips to qualify for 
this race, but no secret is made of the fact 
that she was built by New England 
yachtsmen for the race. If the claim is 
tenable that she is a fishing schooner—as 
men understand the term who eatch fish for 
sale all their lives—there has been a chance 
to prove it. A challenge to race in mid- 
winter from Newfoundland to South 
America and return to Halifax with a full 
load of salt fish remains untaken in spite of 
the attractive stake proposed of $10,000. 
Yet such a test would meet all the condi- 
tions in which real fishermen earn their 
living. 

In the first international race of this 
proposed series the Gloucester entry 
Esperanto, an indubitable fishing boat 
designed for the trade fifteen years before, 
worthily won the honors. That is as it 
should be. The Canadians have ruled out 
any racing-machine entry from their side 
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*NOT A WRINKLE AT THE END OF THE TRIP’’ 


THE RESPONSIBILITY of leadership is the keenest stimulation to 
progress. The leader having won distinction through surpassing 
merit, must continue to surpass not only others but himself, in 
order to live up to the high expectations of the public he serves. 
If the preference of those whose taste is most exacting is the 
measure of success, then the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk today 
fulfills that measure to the utmost. 


The Hartmann Patented Cushion Top, combined with other con- 
veniences found in no other trunk, is the only absolute insurance 
against clothes wrinkling. 


This clothes protection feature alone justifies its acknowledged 
preference among those who give thought to the appearance of 
their apparel. Furthermore travelers who are experienced in every 
sort of travel maintain that in beauty—in durability—and in con 
venient accessibility there is ““No trunk like a wardrobe—no 
wardrobe like a Hartmann.” Hartmann Patented Cushion Top 
Wardrobes range in price from $30 to $150. 


HartTMANN TrRuNK CoMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< 15S ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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Cruises to the S 
5 Continent 
“The Best in Travel” 


 — 


Rio Centennial Cruise 
(Including the West Indies) 
45 days from New York to New 
York. Feb 3, 1923 on new $.5S, 
“Reliance”. ‘Visits West Indies, 
Panama, South America, the Expo- 
sition. Send for ship's plan and rates 


Mediterr2nean 
Cruise 
Feb. 10, ’23 


S.S. 
“Rotterdam” 


A delightful Winter Cruise of about 
two months on the famous $.S. “‘Rot- 
terdam"™’. Visiting the Azores, 
Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Corsica, 
Naples, Athens, Egypt, Holy Land, 
Monte Carlo and many other places 
$625 up—New York to New York 





2 Cruises Round-the-World 
125 days of expertly planned travel. 
Visiting, Havana, Panama, San Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii, Japan (14 days), 
China, Philippines, Zamboanga, Java 
(4 days), India (21 days). Now 3.9. 
“Resolute” and “Volendam” Jan. 
9 and 16, 1923. Rates $1050 upwards 


Write for the Booklets you desire 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
22b Beacon Street, Boston 


New York Chicagd Philadelphia 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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TheGolden Jubilee Cruise 
Limited to 400 Guests 


January 24 to May 31, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from 
lew York 


by the sessidie Chartered, 
Splendidly Appointed 
New Cunard Liner 


“SAMARIA” 
The gorgeous itinerary of 
30,000 miles embraces: 
Mediterranean cities and 
_Egypt—four weeksin India, 
Dutch East Indies, and 
Straits Settlements—Saigon 
in Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, and China—two 
weeks in Spring-crowned 
Japan—Hawaii, San Fran- 
| cisco, and Panama Canal. 


NEW YORK 


THOS. COOK VY SON 


| 
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of the line. If they were to admit the 
Mayflower she might easily win the cup, 
but few well-salted fishermen would be 
satisfied with the result. If Gloucester 
will pick out a real fisherman to contest, 
there will be a race in 1923. And that 
should be what everybody concerned should 
desire. 


The Mayflower Association, owners of 
the schooner Mayflower, has formally 
withdrawn the Mayflower’s entry for the 
event, says a dispatch from Boston, but 
asks the right to have her compete in the 
elimination trials. 

In a message to William J. MacInnis, 
Chairman of the American Fishermen’s 
Race Committee at Gloucester, J. Henry 

‘Hunt, Chairman of the Mayflower Asso- 
ciation, said: 

‘We withdrew the entry of the schooner 
Mayflower as a contestant for the Inter- 
national Fishermen's Cup, but to determine 
whether she is a real contribution to the 
models of our fishing fleet, and to satisfy 
public interests, we request the privilege 
of participating in the trial races.” 





“POPULAR GOLF” AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
MR. SWEETSER’S TRIUMPH 


OT SO MANY years ago a police- 
man, traveling his beat along the 
footpaths bordering the sheep meadow 
north of the reservoir in Central Park, no- 
| ticed a man in a short-pant suit, such as 
was commonly worn by small boys, earry- 
ing a club with a peculiarly shaped knob on 
one end. The man bent down, placed a 
little white object upon a little mound of 
dirt, and then whaled away with the elub. 
There was nobody in the neighborhood, 
the man was all alone, and his actions 
struck the policeman as extremely queer. 
After a little while, says W. D. Richardson, 
the golf expert, the policeman arrested the 
man ‘‘on a charge of committing golf in 
Central Park.’”” Turning toward the pres- 
ent, Mr. Richardson, writing in the New 
York Times, observes that, during the 
recent National Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship at Brookline, Mass., when an Amer- 
iean boy, playing unorthodox strokes, won 
against the field— 


Some thirty or more minions of the law 
were detailed to preserve peace in that 
most recent addition to the category of 
American spectator—the golf gallery. 

**Please do not walk on the greens! Out 
of the bunkers, there! Do not cross the 
fairways while the players are driving off! 
Please remain quiet while the players are 
sighting their putts! Back off the tees!” 

True, it happened in Boston, seat of eul- 
ture, but here was something ncvel— 
policemen using perfect golf lingo. I even 
noticed several of them fairly devouring 
the current news of the tourney. ‘See 
where Jesse (meaning Guilford) got a 69 
yesterday!” said one. ‘Yeh! Some 
shootin,’ eh?” 

Out at Toledo during the progress of the 





Thousands of retailers are now showing 
Fall styles in 


All l MAR 
Tailored to Fit By 
Troy’s Master Craftsmen 


Your own dealer has the dependable 
Hallmark in your style and size. 


Ask to see HALLMARK Shirts 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK Athletic Underwear 


MARK TWAIN and SLIDEWELL Collars. 





Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


= Olntment, at, Telcum Be.overr wt everywhere, er Fereumoles 


























PATENTS INVENTORS should write for 
® Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


HAY F EVER: Its Prevention and Cure 


C. Hollopeter, M.D. 
A newly an bey ‘somata tative My for both laymen and 
3 ‘iving the od aa ie Stay | | ag Spoon of it, 
ow i prevent 
phasis on the pew Immunizing od. oo 
12mo. Cloth. 424 pages, aeasavadal, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 FourthAve.,New York 














‘*When Knights Were Bold’”’ 


If you lingered over the taething romances 


you will enjoy his latest—just from the press — 


The Lake of Geneva 


with its quaint and curious pers nalities— 
some famous, some quite infamous—and the 
strange adventures that made history and 
gossip centuries ago in the picturesque towns 
clustering close to the Lake You will learn 
the interesting story of Bonivard, the Riterent 
of Chillon, and his § _wives—quite 
from the Bonivard immortalized by B 
about the daring of the presey and pore 
Bonne of Crassier, the love story of Meilleric, 
the legends of Rippaille, the esca) es of 
Madame de be — = a wife when 
fourteen, the eagety ot coumegard, the 
startling ou oO eR de Blona: a 


els at Evian, about the Geneva of vin, 
of Voltaire, of Madame de Statl which “4 
Savo. ti to seize one night—a wad 


Sir Frederick has ful ly d his 
as a yy RS dese: iptive ae in this boo 
mtains 360 pages, Sevides 76 pages of 100) 
ap 
Medium 8vo. Cloth, 36 net; 86.20, postpaid. 
FUR & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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recent public links championship, a man 
committed suicide by.quaffing carbolic acid 
just off one of the fairways. The body was 
diseovered by a boy. He informed a police- 
man who happened to be “‘following’’ an 
important match coming along at that point. 

‘‘Why couldn’t he have waited, or else 
picked out some other spot,”’ said the 
policeman. “I wanted to see this match 
finished.” 

Duty, however, was duty, and he per- 
formed his part, but in the minimum of 
time. The players had not reached the 
next green before this same bluecoat, pant- 
ing and puffing, caught up. 

‘*Who won the last hole?” were his first 
words. 

‘“‘What did you do with the body?” 
eountered a spectator who had accom- 
panied the policeman around the course. 

‘Oh, I ealled up the Coroner’s office and 
told him to come out. I can watch a couple 
of more holes before he gets here. The 
other fellow (referring to the corpse) won't 
get away before then.” 

How the old order has changed! A few 
years ago, only a few, an able-bodied man 
carrying a bag of golf clubs down the main 
thoroughfare of a big city was the center of 
all eyes. 

“Wonder if his doctor gave him that 
preseription?”’ one onlooker would ask an- 
other. ‘‘Look at that great big man going 
out to hit a little bit of a ball.” 

Nowadays a man can wear trick clothes 
in addition to carrying a bag of golf clubs 
and yet attract no more than a casual 
glance, an envious one at that. 

Not long ago the national amateur golf 
championship was a comparatively small 
event in the sporting world; at least so far 
as space in the newspapers went. Now it 
is a thing of tremendous importance, with 
column after column devoted to it. At 
Brookline there were sixty special corre- 
spondents, each of them serving one or 
more newspapers, representatives of three 
large news distributing agencies, and at 
least twenty photographers and motion- 
picture operators, detailed on an eight-day 
assignment for the sole purpose of keeping 
the devotees of the royal and ancient game 
informed as to the day-by-day, hole-by- 
hole happenings. 

During the period the out-of-town 
writers filed for telegraphic dissemination 
exactly 1,157,244 words. Add to that 
quota the Associated Press file, a separate 
distributing ageney, and the number of 
words written by the Boston newspaper 
correspondents, and the total would prob- 
ably reach 2,000,000 words. Twenty hun- 
dred columns of type! Indeed, the old 
order has changed. 


No small portion of this space, notes the 
writer, had to do with a mere lad who, on 
the 18th of April last, celebrated his 
twentieth birthday anniversary—Jess Wil- 
liam Sweetser of the Siwanoy Country 
Club, Bronxville, a junior at Yale Univer- 
sity. Forit was this tall, athletic, boyish- 
looking, fair-haired youngster who was 
crowned king of American golfers after 
a series of events that made new golf 
history. Mr. Richardson observes 


His deeds are now so well known as to 
make it unnecessary to go over them again. 
Long ere this appears they have been 
broadcast not only throughout the length 
and breadth of our own land, but that of 
every other land in the world where the 
Warning ‘‘fore’’ has a meaning. 

There are, however, some interesting 
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In an Inland Village Over Seas 





Indexed 
Pocket Maps 


make traveling easier. 
The disturbing uncer- 
tainties of travel are 
minimized by these 
maps which give you 
an exact knowledge of 
your location, your sur- 
roundings, your route 
and your destination. 


Rano MCNALtty 
Pocket Maps in ‘your 
traveling equipment 
will add comfort and 
enjoyment to your trip. 
They are made for the 
traveler at home and 
the traveler abroad. The 
series contains a sepa- 
rate map of every State 
of the United States, 
every Province of Can- 
ada and every country 
of the world. Each is 
complete, accurate and 
up to date. No traveler 
should fail to carry 
them. 


Price 35c-50c each 


Sold by book stores, 
stationery stores, 
news-stands, drug 
stores, cigar stores, 
department stores and 
hotels. 


The oldest civilization in the world is in 
China. There, men used many devices we call 
modern before the time of Socrates. The 
Chinese craftsman is not excelled. The work 
of his hands is above reproach. He knows no 
machinery because he has no need for haste, 
and his work is good because it does not change 
in motif nor process. How much do you know 
about China? 


You can go there with a RAND MSNALLY 
International Atlas of the world without stir- 
ring from your easy chair. You can learn of 
strange customs in hidden provinces, of many 


And in the doing of. it, 
you'll change your mind about China and its 


crafts and pursuits. 


toiling, swarming people. As you explore by 
the International Atlas, you can read infor- 
mation that will astound you. It is printed on 


the reverse side of each map. 


Every member of your family will profit in 
culture and knowledge from a RAND MSNALLY 
Atlas. You can travel to places known little 
and hidden in the world’s pockets. For old 
and young, there are RAND MSNALLY Atlases. 
No need has been overlooked. The world war 
changed world geography and the person who 
wants to keep informed needs the new edition 
of one of these great works. 


Ranp MENALLY & GomPany 


Map Headquarters 
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Dept. K-6 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches: 
Philadelphia Washington Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 





| BUY RAND MSNALLY MAPS WHEREVER MAGAZINES AND STATIONERY ARE SOLD 
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Look for This Can 
When Looking for 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
LEAKING ROOFS 


) paid on Stormtight. Look for the 
name and the label and you will have 
no leaky roofs for many years. 

Simply brush Stormtight on your roofs 
—anyone can do it. Stormtight is a thick 
liquid which forms a one piece, elastic 
covering which does. not run or crack 
like the tar preparations you have had to 
put up with formerly. 

Stormtight keeps your good roofs good 
for many years. Common roof paints 
crack and are short-lived, therefore un- 
satisfactory and expensive. Furnished 
in black, maroon, green and light red. 





FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 


makes old, apparently worthless roofs 
as good as new, and so saves the great 
cost of ripping off the old and putting 
on the new roofing. 

For the composition, tin, canvas, paper 
roofs of homes, factories, garages, barns 
and outhouses. 

If your dealer is not selling Stormtight, 
write us, giving us his name. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave. New York 
Cut out this coupon and mellogs 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















Send me _ booklet, “Leakproof Roofs,” 
containing valuable roof. information and 
testimonials. 
Signed. . 
| NTT re 
SONNEBORN 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Waison E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
Continued 











recapitulations concerning Sweetser and 
his achievements that warrant chronicling. 
Next to Bob Gardner, who won his first 
title when a 19-year-old Yale sophomore, 
Sweetser is the youngest golfer ever to 
come into possession of the American 
amateur title. He won his championship 
against what was generally accepted as 
having been the greatest field ever to start 
in quest of go!lf’s golden fleece. He cleaved 
his way through four of the most formi- 
dable opponents any champion has been 
called upon to face—Hunter, British ama- 
teur champion in 1920; Guilford, American 
amateur champion in 1921; Bobby Jones, 
long regarded as the greatest shot-maker 
among the world’s amateurs; and finally, 
Chick Evans, the dean of all golfers here 
and abroad so far as winning champion- 
ships is concerned. He was called upon to 
play the fewest number of holes on record 
in gaining his title, only 153, the thirty- 
fourth green being the outpost beyond 
which he was never carried. 

Those who have followed the game know 
that a few years ago the old St. Andrew's 


style, particularly the upright swing, was 


the accepted style. Whoever happened to 
have it naturally was blest; whoever did 
not have it, sought it and, failing, kept his 
peace as a duffer forever after. Sweetser’s 
game is as different from the old St. An- 
drew’s school as night from day. It is the 
game of the modernist and therein should 
lay hope for that great army of players 
whose motto is: ‘‘ Ninety or bust.” 

It is built upon the following doctrines: 
First of all a natural aptitude for the game, 
strength of forearms and wrists, keenness 
of eye, judgment of distance, control of 
nerves and muscles, determination to make 
a club act in the way the will commands, 
eourage and tenacity. Sweetser possesses 


| each and every one of these golfing virtues 





in an abundance. Secondly, a natural 
stance and grip of the club are required. 
Finally, a natural way of hitting the ball, 
keeping in mind of course those few car- 
dinal principles of head down and eye on 
the ball, concentration. 

When Sweetser first started to play in 
St. Louis as a youngster of nine, Innis 
Miller, his first tutor, saw that the boy 
had a peculiar and unorthodox method, 
but instead of tearing down the method 
he utilized all of its parts that could be 
utilized. The result was that, being born 
under the star of golf, Jess soon gave evi- 
dence of future greatness. He was break- 
ing course records before he was eleven. 

In 1921 Sweetser, entering the inter- 
collegiates practically without preliminary 
practise, went to the final round. There 
he met J. Simpson Dean of Princeton in 
one of those supermoods into which golfers 
occasionally wander, and Sweetser was 
toppled from his crown, 3 and 2. 

This year, having been granted a six 
months’ leave of absence from Yale as a 
result of being an honor student and of 
certain changes in the curriculum of the 
scientific course, which he is foNowing, 
Sweetser was able to get an earlier start 
than before. Making his first bid for the 
metropolitan amateur championship at 
Lakewood in the early summer, he won 
the event handily. In addition he led the 
field in the qualifying round and estab- 


| lished a new course reeord. 


Breaking records has become almost a 
penchant with him. Nine records, several 
of long standing, have fallen before him 











OAK FLOORS 


(Tor Everlasting Economy; 
Make Your New Floors 


Answer these Questions 


Will they always be beautiful? Satisfying 
to the eye? In style? 

Increase selling and renting values 25% or 
more 

Cost less than ordinary floors, plus carpets? 


Be durable? Sanitary? Dustless? Easy to 
clean? Take any stain or finish desired? 
Any number of times? 


Last out the century? Improve with age 
nd use? 





a 
Only Oak Floors can answer all these 
queries in the affirmative. 
Ask any Oak Flooring dealer for prices. 
giving your room measurements. 


New Floors Over Old 


A special thickness (34 of an inch) is made 
to lay over old, worn floors, at still smaller 
cost than the standard thicknesses. 


Our three booklets, in colors, on the 


uses a vantages of Modern 
Oak Floors mailed free on request. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1033 Ashland Block, Chicago, IIl. 








INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 
write for our guide book “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








How MANY WOMEN 
Are Earning Extra Money 


Whether you are a business 
woman, a housewife, or a 
student you can add to your 
income by obtaining new and 
renewal yearly subscriptions to 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
in your own community. We 
pay liberal commissions, and, to 
those who make good, salary as 
well. Last month 25% of those 
who earned salary checks, in 
addition to liberal ‘commissions, 
were women. Experience is 
not necessary to qualify as our 
Special Representative. WVe 
will send you full particulars of 
this spare time offer upon re- 


quest. Write TODAY. 


Thelitertry Dest 


BOX 1764 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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‘No Wireless Receivin 


oi SOL complet, 
et besa P 


during the last two seasons. His most 
notable performance in this respect was | 
his 69 at Brookline. | 

Once a man wins a title in golf, not only | 
his past life, but his tool-kit and even his 
thoughts become public property. Glimp- 
sing into Sweetser’s golf bag one finds far 
fewer implements than the average man 
earries. They include a brassie, spoon, | 
driving iron, midiron, mashie, niblick, 
mashie-niblick, spade and putter. His 
favorite clubs are the spade, which he uses 
for distances between 60 and 110 yards off 
the green, and his mashie-niblick. His 
favorite shot and his most effective, too, 
is the mashie-niblick pitch from approxi- 
mately 140 yards—a shot he plays high in 
the air and with almost uncanny dex- 
terity. 

As for his methods, we will let Sweetser 
explain them himself. The wooden clubs 
first. 

‘“*T formerly used what is known as the 
open stance,” he said, “‘but of late I have 
changed to the closed, with my left foot 
advanced an inch or so ahead of the right. 
I found that by so doing I was able to get 
more power and accuracy. I try to keep 
my hands low in addressing the ball, carry 
the club back slowly and easily, and with a 
comparatively short (somewhat less than 
three-quarters) back swing. In order to 
keep the are of the swing on the inside in- | 
stead of the outside of the ball I keep my 
left arm in close to the body.” 

There can be no doubt as to the sound- 
ness of his form for, in addition to his deeds 
of prowess as chronicled above, Sweetser 
has never been beaten twice by the same | 
man, which is indeed something to ponder 
over. H 


















Bitter Awakening.—Manuel, a negro 
with a record hitherto clean, was arraigned 
before a country justice of the peace for | 


ing 
RADIO'S MESSAGES 




















assault and battery. 
. “Why did you beat this man up, Man- 
uel?”’ questioned the squire. F 
“He called me sumpin’, Jedge.” to ALL the amily 
! “What did he eall you?” h 1 f 
: “He called me a rhinoceros, sah—a : ; 
: Pm, OTHING unites the whole family 
“A rhinoceros! When did this occur?” like a wireless receiving set equipped 
‘“’Bout three years 'go, Jedge.” 
Tues: pene’ unc "tien bow-did- it - with Magnavox Radio, the Reproducer 
happen that you waited so long to resent wy ‘tt Supreme. 
it?” 
_“Jedge, I ain’t never seen a rhinoceros Magnavox reproduces each number so clearly 
till ps at ty Christian Ad- Oe os that the vaudeville sketch, opera selection, ot 
vocate (Cincinnati). 5S) interesting lecture holds everybody’s attention 
fF ween like the real thing! 
_Dangerous Job.—“Now, Mr. Profes- | Ma Melee R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18- ment for use in homes, offices, 
sional Censor, I suppose you have read CY De inch ow a mgt went amateur stations, etc. $45.00 
many books that you think the public | | \\ inten or those who wis jel Magna P 
should not read?” the utmost in amplifying ee caieasaeiiondhe 
“T have.” pone, oe large —s largest possible power input 
“You have looked at and censored many Pe dance halls, etc. . . $85. for your Magnavox Radio. 
plays that you consider immoral and bad | nd R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- 2 stage AC-2-C . . $80.00 
for other people to see?” Lh Bs inch horn: the ideal instru- 3 stage AC-3-C . . 110.00 
“T have.” Page AS? Gane, 
“ : . e } 4 Magnavox Products can be had from good dealers everywhere. Our 
And yet, Mr. Professional Censor, after | Soaed ; interesting new booklet (illustvated in three colors ) will be sent on request. 


all this reading and investigation, it has 

not affected you? In other words, you are | 

still just as moral and undefiled as you were | | 

before—”’ 

” aga in the court!)—The Nation (New 
ork). 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 





No Work Left.—Country Poticeman— 
(on guard at the seene of the murder)—‘I 


Sites A GNAVOX 


Rerorrer—“But I’m a journalist; I’ve S Radio 
been sent to ‘do’ the murder.” 
Cowraas—“Yerwtoiate. Teme YO Aeproducer Supreme 


al der’s been done.”—London Opinion. 
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KIMBALL 


“Quality made the name—the name insures the quality’’ 
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ITH delicate discrimination 
music lovers everywhere have 
voiced a preference for the KIMBALL 
because of its outstanding superiority. 


HE KIMBALL Grand Piano as- 
sures a lifetime of pleasure and 
satisfaction; the Player Piano offers to 
all the gift of playing; the Reproducing 
Piano repeats the artists’ performance; 





the Phonograph plays all records; the KIMBALL 
popular Upright Piano is always a treas- initiates 
ure—each of theseinstruments possesses Upright Pianos 
: = : Player Pianos 
points of marked superiority, and is Pte. wl dons al 
worthy to bear the KIMBALL name. Phonographs 
Pipe Organs 
Masic Rolls 


Descriptive catalogs, also the nearest 
dealer’s address, sent to you om request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices: CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KL 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
ment marked X: 
(© KIMBALL Grand Pianos © KIMBALL Phonographs 
© KIMBALL Upright Pianos D KIMBALL Player Pianos 


















The Greatest Radio Offer of 
the Year—Absolutely Complete, $49.50 


is special receiving outfit will give as good results as any outfit 
Be this improved type on the market. It is absolutely complete, there 
is not! extra to bey. We include everything—you simply put up 
the , connect the instruments, which is easy to do, and in less 
than fait ‘an hour you can be receiving signals, radio music, lectures, 
stock reports, market reports, or any other radio program sent out. 

In making tests with this set in Chicago we regularl heard 

Detroit. Pittsburgh and other stations were often tuned in. Of 
course, atmosp! conditions affect the range of this or any other 

iving 


recei set made. 
i mt in Radio Receiving 





RADIO CATALOG 


‘This cutht will equal in results any outfit of this afalthe Hay pesto regardiess of price. It is 
especially made for and has behind it the R old x of 
Montgomery : **Satisti ¥ 

{ Sea wie tiwee meh a 

f Long Distance Vacuum Tube Receiving Set This FREE cata tells you the 
The complete outfit our Combined Tuner and Detector; Special ind o reless Equipmen 

. 2000 Shm Double Head Set ; Radio Battery ; one Detector Tube, one 'B’’ own, so that receive in your 
Battery ya connecting t including 156 feet bere Sun’ home ah tho lntent it news, 


music, Church se 
—everything that is i = 


this set at oor risk. Treats pocked carefully ond Every homeshou!ld havea wireless 
shemale gases teasice Gute os — re SICH $49.50 telephone outfit. We now offer 
thie outht tos eae Se gees oes 8S Seep Rame Ge med complete outfits from $12.95 up. 

marvelous invention ¢ batteries, head piece, switch serial, shipping Everyone interested in Rate 
Trice ing r 2 7 id should see our low prices on pa 


-$27.50. 
to the one of our five houses that is nearestto you. and accessories. 
book. 


One co 


_ od his 
FREE. mee for your copy. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND SEALS 
ASSASSINATED 


HREE hundred thousand female seals 

have been mysteriously killed during 
the last nine years. According to G. Dallas 
Hanna, a California expert, this mysterious 
slaughter is the work of no human poacher 
but of an inhabitant of the ocean, whose 
fear possesses all its tribes—a creature 
haunting the submarine gloom and inspir- 
ing even the mighty ‘‘ice whale” with 
terror. Mr. Hanna proposes that the Gov- 
ernment equip expeditions to exterminate 
this marine murderer. Says Garret P. Ser- 
viss, writing in The American (New York): 


This assassin of the seas is Orca gladiator, 
whose Latin name has been translated into 
‘killer whale,” altho the word “orca” 
signifies grampus, a dolphin-like creature. 
But Frank Bullen affirms that the killer is 
a true whale, and in his ‘Cruise of the 
Cachalot”’ he has written a description of 
the cruel butchering, witnessed by himself, 
of a great ‘‘bowhead”’ by three killers, 
whose proceedings would almost shame the 
tortures that human savages inflict upon 
captured enemies. The killers have dainty 
appetites and care only to devour the 
tongues of their unwieldy victims. 

But when they are killing small fry, like 
seal pups, it seems that they swallow their 
prey whole, for Mr. Hanna tells of two 
killers whose stomachs contained respec- 
tively eighteen and twenty-four young 
seals! They flock about the Pribilof 
Islands (the great home of the fur seals) 
every spring and fall to pursue the chase. 

“T onee,” says Mr. Hanna, ‘“‘saw a 
school (of killers) capture three seal pups 
in less than three minutes. In their 
eagerness to seize their prey they sometimes 
‘run aground,’ and of course then die.” 

It is true that the seals, if they could 
reason about the vicissitudes of life, might 
not consider that there was much to choose 
between their undisguised, two-finned ene- 
mies in the sea and their pretended, two- 
legged friends of the land, and if they had 
any moral sense they would simply fear the 
former but both fear and despise the latter; 
yet, as the government of this world now 
goes, the seals’ point of view has no 
validity, and business, backing fashion 
and comfort, puts it up to us to be “‘loyal” 
by looking at everything in the selfish light 
of human interests. 

So we must at least pretend to an eager 
approval of the proposed war on the killer 
whales, waged in defense of our dear 
friends, the producers and wearers of the 
most elegant and costly of furs. Think of 
the fact that every prematurely swallowed 
pup would, if it had been kept alive long 
enough, have grown a pelisse worth thou- 
sands of dollars! Does man ever seek for a 
better reason to go to war? 

Then, too, there is a distinct appeal to 
the spirit of adventure in the suggestion of 
sending out a ‘“‘ well-equipped vessel, pro- 
vided with a whale gun and a man to shoot 
it,”’ to eruise for killer whales, and to turn 
the art of murder against its great oceani¢ 
practitioner. Ordinary whaling, according 
to all accounts of it that we have read, is, 
notwithstanding its delightfully adventur- 
ous aspects, an untidy business, full of 
very hard, repulsive work; but here would 
be an almost ideal ‘‘chasse,”’ incomparably 
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more exciting than shooting alligators from 
a swamp boat, or robins from behind a 
hedge, and involving both a heroic sense of 
defending somebody, or something, against 
an enemy and a gratification of the spirit 
of wanderlust. 

If the voracious orea had possest any- 
thing valuable to man, like whalebone or 
the precious spermaceti that the great 
eachalot carries in his head, another kind 
of war would long ago have been waged 
2gainst him, without regard to his fondness 
of seal pups, but, as Mr. Hanna says, “It 
so happens that almost every cetacean 
known is commercially valuable except the 
killer. From the diminutive porpoise to 
the huge sulfurbottom are all taken but 
the orea, and it is left entirely alone.” 

And at last he makes a comprehensive 
suggestion, like the plan of a world war: 
“If the killer be found the great destroyer 
of fur seals, which is suspected, the methods 
for its destruction should be devised. In 
lieu of submarines, it might be made the 
object of target practise of navy gunners. 
Or a bounty might be offered so as to make 
them commercially profitable for whalers 
to handle. Or, what is probably best of all 
such suggestions, fully equip whaling ves- 
sels to scour the seas just as sheep men of 
the West keep coyote hunters constantly 
on duty.” 





WHAT SORT OF FOODS WILL WE EAT 
IN THE NEXT CENTURY? 

HE American of one hundred years 

hence “‘ will probably have access to a 
wider variety of purer, cleaner food than 
we of the present enjoy,” is the conclusion 
reached in a pamphlet bearing this title, 
reprinted from The American Journal of 
Pharmacy, and being the substance of a 
popular lecture delivered at the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Science. 
Dr. Charles H. La Wall, Dean of the col- 
lege, after a review of foods used in the 
past, makes an attempt to foretell the food 
eustoms of our immediate descendants. 
He believes that these will be chiefly in- 
fluenced by improvements in transporta- 
tion, development of new varieties, increase 
in erop-yields, food conservation, wider 
distribution of food varieties, and the edu- 
eation of the consumer to overcome bad 
food habits and prejudices. Dr. La Wall 
believes that we may look forward to im- 
provements in refrigerating cars as well 
as cutting down the time of transportation 
between distant points. Great aerial fast 
freights may in future days link trans- 
oceanic continents with the speed and cer- 
tainty that now connect outlying market 
gardens with any large city. As to im- 
provements in varieties, he says they are 
constantly oceurring, usually by design and 
occasionally by accident. He goes on: 

The Concord grape, the Newtown Pippin 
apple and the Rome Beauty apple are out- 
standing examples of fortuitous occurrence. 

_The Newtown Pippin is a pre-revolu- 
tionary apple, developed from a seedling 
discovered near Newtown, N. Y., and sent 
to Benjamin Franklin, who was instru- 
mental in its propagation and dissemina- 
tion. The original Concord grapevine is 
still exhibited to tourists who visit Con- 
cord, Mass. Many excellent new varieties 
of foods are developed by scientific methods 
of study and propagation, and the name of 
Luther Burbank in this connection has 
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THE NEW WAY 


File vour cards in sight 

















Insreap of 
buying extra 
filing equip- 
ment and hiring extra help a wholesale dis- 
tributor called in a Kardex man for a busi- 
ness survey and bought KARDEX for stock 
records. With his savings he bought Kardex 
for other records and realized still greater 
saving of time, clerk hire and equipment. 
yon. A reece Kapton Users, can increase efficiency and 
Tr costs ent 
ent BN. re yous se your pres 
for Bookl t K i fea- 
WRITE tunes. sot Keandes Bide TosseeeanN WY. 


Branches in All Principal Cities of the World. 
Consult telephone book or ask your banker for local address. 


KARDEX, 256 Kardex Bidg., Tonawanda, N. Y. _ 
Send KARDEX Catalog and sample card forms on the subjects | 
checked. [Desirable that you attach forms chat you now use.) " 
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How To Get Rich 


ped Ame, & plan clearly explained in 
eda" the sure guide to financial 
Ph on You can do it if you get a copy of 
this remarkable book and yourself adopt its 
plan of saving and investing. 
All the wisdom of papiee thrift is packed 
within the covers of this 350-page volume, 
and it is all yours at little cost. 


The Book of Thrift 


Way and ew oe Save and What to Do 
With Your Savings 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


This book is not a mere collection of platitudes 
on the subject of thrift, but it is an extremely 
timely and practical work—at once an inspira- 
tion to the reader and a dependable Guide- 
Book on the road to fortune. It is of equal 
value to teachers and students, parents and 
children, employers and employees. 


Large 12mo, cloth, 350 pages; 70 illustrations; 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











Just the 


PHRASE 


to express your 
THOUGHT in 
this NEW BOOK 


With a Big New Idea 


ERE is a book that combines the merits of a 
dictionary and a grammar and surpasses 
both together, for in addition to vocabu- 

lary and construction it furnishes ideas and that 
elusive quality known as style. It is the one and 
only superguide to correct and vigorous English. 
enville , the great authority on public 
speaking, author of many works on practical talk- 
-ng and writing, has originated and compiled this 
new departure in literary helps. He calls it 
Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases 
and the description is accurate. They are useful, 
indispensable indeed to the average man or 
woman. He nas peat and classified an aston- 
ishing variety telling and forceful sentences 
from three to ten words in length that will exactly 
express that thought you have been strivin: 
utter and failing to put over because of the feck 
of precisely what this book will give you. 


The Right Expression for Every Occasion 

It does not matter who or what you are, this book 
will solve your difficulties in writing or speaking. 
It covers all possible fields, conversation, letter- 
writing, public speaking, the preparation of arti- 

or fiction, business correspondence, commer- 
cial phrases, social intercourse—every one fully 
and completely. 


The Book for All Who Must Use Words 


To the public speaker, writer, teacher, preacher, 
lecturer, lawyer, executive, advertising man—in a 
word, to everyone who feels the need of expressing 
himself with care and sincerity, this book will 
prove an invaluable boon and a constant friend. 
Some Typical Phrases 
ioe are a few examples picked at random that 
pF gy ve you a taste of the quality of the book: 

and elusive—Exact antit! Fraught 

with peril—We venture to enclose—Air like wine 


—Memory was busy at his heart—Flame into 
war—Homebred vi napproachable as a 
Pursuant to your 


8vo, Cloth, 455 pages, $1. 60; by mail, $1.75 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-369 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











become almost a household word, altho 


credit must not be withheld from com- 
mercial seed houses and nurserymen. 

The work of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is also a great factor in this direction, for in 


| addition to bringing in fruits, vegetables 


| and nuts which are entirely new, 


the Bu- 
reau brings in varieties of existing food 
plants for the purpose of conducting hy- 


| bridization and breeding experiments with 





the view of developing new qualities or 
disease-resisting properties. The office of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction of 
this Bureau maintains a number of field 
stations or experimental gardens. 

The possibilities of increase in crop yields 
are being stimulated at present by agricul- 
tural organizations all over the land. We 
have much to learn from European farmers 
in this connection, and the older civiliza- 
tions of Asia are far ahead of us in this 
phase of agriculture. 

The development of scientific methods of 


| food conservation and preservation has its 


greatest opportunity for the future in 
dehydration. Dr. David Fairchild, in the 
Geographic Magazine, very emphatically 
makes the contrast as follows: 

Fifty years ago we refused to eat the 
tomato because we believed it was poison- 
ous; then we became so fond of it that we 
demanded it both in and out of season. 
Then we learned to can this vegetable in 
great factories. 

There are two pounds and one ounce of 
tomatoes in a can, or a trifle over 1.8 cents’ 
worth, and in a case of twenty-four cans, 
which sells for $4 [this was during the 
war], approximately 43 cents’ worth of 
tomatoes as picked in the field. This not 


| only means that we ship the tin cans in 
| which the tomatoes are contained, but that 





we first ship the same number of tin cans 
from the factory where they are made to 
the cannery where they are filled. 

We have never learned and have never 
had to learn, until war’s necessities forced 
the matter to our attention, that the 
tomato can be successfully sliced and dried; 
that it retains its characteristic flavor and 
aroma when so dried; that when soaked 
in water for four or six hours it comes back 
and makes a delicious sauce or soup, 
slightly sweeter than the canned tomato. 
For many ordinary uses of the household 
the dried tomato is as satisfactory as the 
canned product. 

In the case of spinach the contrast is 
even greater, for one pound of dehy- 
drated spinach replaces a 60-pound case of 
eanned spinach. In the case of dehy- 
drated cabbage, it was found by actual 
test in an army camp, that five pounds of 
dehydrated cabbage, when soaked and 
prepared for the table by cooking, provided 
a serving each for more than 400 men. 

If it is true, as stated by a high official 
in the United States Food Administration, 
during the war, that ‘‘one-half of all the 
fruits and vegetables in the United States 
never reach the consumer,” and that this 
terrible loss is due to careless and unscien- 
tific methods of handling, it would seem 
that dehydration would again be the answer. 

If in every community where perishable 
foods are raised, a dehydration plant could 
be established, those portions of the crop 
that under ordinary conditions now go to 
waste could be dehydrated and thus quickly 
placed beyond the possibility of spoilage. 
This would increase the amount of avail- 














able food and undoubtedly reduce prices- 

Under the heading of a wider distribu- 
tion of useful plants, we are imprest by the 
fact that when we find anything in the 
food line that is new to us as individuals 
and take the trouble to investigate it more 
fully, we always discover that there is some 
part of the world where it is in common 
use or has been under cultivation. De 
Candolle says: 

Men have not discovered and cultivated 
within the last two thousand years a single 
species which can rival maize, rice, the 
sweet potato, the potato, the breadfruit, 
the date, the millet, cereals, sorghums, the 
banana or soy. These date from three, 
four or five thousand years, perhaps even 
in some cases, six thousand years. 

The progress of the future, therefore, in 
its line, will be the introduction of food- 
yielding plants from foreign lands and the 
education of the food-consuming public to 
the use of the new foods thus made avail- 
able. The most valuable factor in this 
connection in our own country is the work 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Under 
the administrative leadership of Dr. David 
Fairchild, there are sent to foreign lands 
experienced individuals called ‘‘agricul- 
tural explorers,” who bring or send back 
many entirely new foods, besides many 
new varieties of foods already in successful 
cultivation in America. 





REAL FRUIT DRINKS 

P When Seabed valve” for California fruit 

production, in the shape of beverages 
with natural flavor and coloring, is advo- 
cated by Prof. W. V. Cruess of the Uni- 
versity of California’s Fruit Products 
laboratory, in an article contributed to the 
California Grape Grower and reprinted in 
The Beverage Journal (Chicago), from 
which we quote it in part. Professor 
Cruess asserts that the great bulk of car- 
bonated beverages are synthetic prepara- 
tions—many of them excellent drinks but, 
nevertheless, not the real fruit. He goes on: 


California is rapidly becoming one big 
orchard, vineyard and berry patch. What 
are we to do with all of the fruit, particu- 
larly the lower grades? Why not drink 
some of it? Suppose we should persuade 
the American public to drink real fruit 
beverages equal to 10 per cent. of its 
present consumption of 500,000,000 gallons 
(more or less) of carbonated beverages. 
That would be 50,000,000 gallons of fruit- 
juice, or some 300,000 tons of fruit. This 
ean be done if fruit beverages of the proper 
sort are made available at a reasonable price. 

Fruit drinks, particularly those from 
oranges, are rapidly growing in favor. 
The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
through its subsidiary company, the Ex- 
change Products Company of San Dimas, 
has undertaken to manufacture orange 
sirup for fountain use and as a base for 
sirups for carbonating and bottling pur- 
poses. They find great interest and an 
active demand for orange drinks. The 
Exchange has also sold a large number of 
orange-juice extractors for the use of soda 
fountains. The customer sees the juice 
extracted from the fruit, and the idea has 
“taken on” with the public. The company 
has difficulty in supplying its orders for the 
juice machines. Orange drinks, those from 
real oranges, are becoming very popular. 
There is no reason why other fruit bever- 
ages can not be introduced and made as 
successful. 

Once each year, in April, the University 
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New and Recent Publications 


From the Press of 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


The Literary Digest for October 14, 1922 


Fall and Winter, 1922-23 


THE INDUSTRIAL CODE. By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts. 
Gives a history of the relations between Capital and Labor, effects 
and costs of strikes, and an elaboration of a plan proposed as the 
first step to restore harmony in the industrial field. The authors 
were distinguished members of the National War Labor Board. A 
book for the laboring man as well as the capitalist. 579 pages. 


8vo. Cloth. $4, net; $4.12, postpaid. 


THE HOUSE-OWNER’S BOOK. By 4. L. Churchill and Leonard 
Wickenden. 


Of special value and interest to every one interested in a home— 
the man who builds it or owns it or the man who is thinking of build- 


ing. 404 pages. 
1zmo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 
MORALS AND THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. By Max Nordau. 


Examines the whole question of morality and 


HEAT. By George Thompson, Headmaster, Toxteth Day Technical 
School, and George H. Leslie, B.Sc. 


Sources, transmission, and effects of heat, temperature and its 
measurement are simply and clearly discussed with the accuracy to 
be expected of a professor of science. Profusely illustrated. 160 pages. 


1zmo. Cloth. 75c, net; 85c, postpaid. 


CHEMISTRY. By George Thompson, Headmaster, Toxteth Day Tech- 
nical School, and George H. Leslie, B.Sc. 


A pocket-size volume that treats practically on fundamental 
processes—solution, crystallization, filtration, evaporation, and 
distillation; the air and combustion; constituted gases of the at- 
mosphere, chemistry of water, etc. 160 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 
75c, net; 85c, postpaid. 


MODEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES AND RAILWAYS: Their Details 


and Practical Construction. By Henry 





law, and discusses evolution from startlingly 
original standpoints. 288 pages. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. $2.75, net; $2.89, postpaid. 
SERGEANT YORK AND HIS PEOPLE. By Sam 

K. Cowan. 

York was a simple Tennessee mountaineer. He 
hated war. But—when his country called, he 
went. He captured 132 Germans single handed. 
Sitting behind a tree, he shot one German after 
another .as they came toward him, 30 in all! 
Illustrated. Jacket in colors. 292 pages. 

1zmo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 
ROBB’S PATENT ESSENTIALS. By John F. 

Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 

All about patent law and practise and the 
methods of getting patents. Interesting and 
authoritative. A book tor business men, patent- 
law students, inventors, engineers, etc. Illustrated. 


at Home. 


social life. 





NOW READY 
ETIQUETTE: In Society, in 

Business, in Politics, and 
By Emily Post 

(Mrs. Price Post). 
A trustworthy guide to 
conduct in all phases of pages. 
The author’s 
assured social position in 
this country and her asso- 
ciation with social circles of 
Europe have enabled her to 
treat her subject with ease, 
accuracy, and authority. 
Full-page illustrations. 639 


ages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $4, net; 
$4.18, postpaid. 


Greenly, Associate Inst. Loco. Eng. 


Deals with the construction and action of 
the model electric traction-motor from the point 
of view of first principles. The scope of the book 
ranges from electric-locomotive types, details, and 
general construction to systems of control, signal- 
ing, and power supply. Liberally illustrated. 318 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 


MODEL STEAM LOCOMOTIVES: Their Detail 
and Practical Construction. By Henry 
Greenly, Associate Inst. Loco. Eng. 


Comprehensive survey of the whole subject, 
illustrated with 376 types of engravings showing 
locomotives, working drawings, diagrams, etc. 
318 pages. 








452 pages. Crown 8vo. Law buckram. §$5, net; 
$5.16, postpaid. 
GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT. By H. S. McCauley. 

Tells you how newspaper publicity is obtained. . Of interest to 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, politicians, teachers. 122 pages. Small 
1zmo. Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.33, postpaid. 


PRACTICAL STANDARD DICTIONARY (Also Published as the College 
Standard Dictionary). Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Editor. 

Contains 140,000 vocabulary terms—all in one alphabetical order; 
15,000 proper names, 12,000 lines of synonymic treatments, 2,500 
pictorial illustrations, 1,900 foreign phrases, and 1,325 pages. 

Regular Paper Edition—7\% x 1034 x3 inches. Buckram binding, 
with thumb notch index, $6, net; $6.32, postpaid. Cloth binding, 
with thumb notch index, $5, net; $5.32, postpaid. 

Bible Paper Edition—7 x 9% x 13% inches. Full flexible leather 
binding, gilt edges, with thumb notch index, boxed, $7.50, net; 
$7.74, postpaid. Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant, 7 x 10% 
x 1% inches, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed, $17.50, 
net; $17.74, postpaid. 

THE POLICEMAN’S ART. As Taught in the New York State School 
for Police. By George T. Chandler. 

Use of firearms. Riots and riot duty. Traffic and parking. Crime 
and crime classification. Court proceeding. Rules of criminal evi- 
dence. The author is superintendent of the New York State Troop- 
ers. $1.50, net; $1.60, postpaid. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF THE DOG. By Robert Leighton. 

Each recognized breed is separately described and illustrated. 
Chapters on canine medicine and surgery. 400 pages. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3, net; $3.12, postpaid. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By William Staton, B.Sc. 


The outcome of experiments made in science teaching and intended 
to be used alongside courses of experimental science. A very in- 
teresting and comprehensive volume with 150 photographic illus- 
trations. 160 pages. 

Izmo. Cloth. 75c, net; 85c, postpaid. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR. By Ernest Dimnet, of the 
Faculty of the College Stanislas, Paris. 

A grammar for schools and colleges that gives rules a pupil must 
know, but omits those that are unnecessary. Contains a large number 
of phrases of recent coinage in French and English. 253 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.60, postpaid. 

LAKE OF GENEVA. By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 

In a manner distinctively his own the author takes the reader into 
little-known paths of legend and history and recounts the age-old 
stories and romantic memories associated with them. Illustrated 
with 77 half-tone plates. 368 pages. Medium 8vo. Cloth. $6, net; 
$6.16, postpaid. 


REVISED EDITIONS—NOW READY 


HEALTH CARE OF THE BABY. Thirteenth Edition. By Louis 
Fischer, M.D. 

A classic for the nursery and home. Special instructions for airing, 
bathing, clothing, and dieting the baby, and first aid in all contin- 
gencies. Illustrated. 232 pages. 

1zmo. Cloth. $1, net; $1.12, postpaid. 


HAY-FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure. Revised Edition. By W.C. 
Hollopeter, M.D. 

The most recent well-substantiated facts regarding causes of hay- 
fever and treatment. The immunizing method receives extensive 
attention. 428 pages. 

1zmo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 

THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM—A Study of American Immigration 
Conditions and Needs. Revised and Enlarged Edition. By 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., and Prof. W. Jett Lauck. 

Standard compact information on immigration and conditions 
affecting the present and future, with immigration laws and regula- 
tions. Illustrated. 696 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $3, net; $3.12, postpaid. 


At booksellers or by mail from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THIS is what may be expected 

of the ordinary file clerk when Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Filing Cabinets 
equipped with the Globe-Wernicke 
Safeguard Method of Filing and Finding 
papers are used. This system is swift, 
simple and accurate. o other can 
equal it for efficiency. 


The easy-sliding drawers of the cabi- 
net plainly labled, the clearness of the 
indexing in each file make ible this 
extraordinary efficiency. he Globe- 
Wernicke filing system is mistake-proof. 
An important paper, when desired, is 
instantly at hand. 

The cabinets themselves, with their sectional 
construction, may be adjusted for growth with 
increased activities. 

Write to-day for our chart in colors entitled 
the Globe-Wernicke Rainbow Division of ‘“The 
Safeguard Method of Filing and Finding Papers.” 
This chart clearly explains the best filing system 
ever devised. . 
= —= Send This Coupon ———————— 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. Please send Fe eets - 
Dept. LD8 Cincinnati, O. | of Filing and 
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Mass. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











Farm invites the people of California to 
visit the farm to help celebrate the annual 
picnic. Those who attend bring their 
families and make the picnic an occasion 
for an outing. We believed that the picnic 
would be a good oceasion upon which to 
introduce certain fruit beverages prepared 
at the University. 

In order to determine the piecnickers’ 
opinion of our products we shipped some 
500 bottles of 7-ounce size to the farm, and 
turned them over to the farm students to 
sell. The drinks were served in the bottle, 
the purchasers using straws to connect 


| with the ice-cold liquid. 


Plain wine grape juice, Muscat and wine 
grape blend, strawberry and wine grape 
blend, raspberry, pomegranate, fruit punch 
(a grape-orange-lemon blend), and Lawton 
blackberry beverages were served. 
opinions of more than 100 people were ob- 
tained. 
favorably. The fruit punch, the Muscat- 
red wine grape blend, strawberry-red- 
wine-grape blend and raspberry beverages 
were held in greatest favor. The children 
were “‘strong”’ for the strawberry and rasp- 
berry drinks, and soon depleted our stocks 
of these two beverages. 

The 500 bottes were all sold before 3 
o’clock, and for the remainder of the after- 
noon our “‘ knights of the white apron” had 
to sell only ice-cream, altho hundreds came 
to the booth to purchase the fruit drinks. 
The drinks ‘‘ went over big,”’ as one of the 
boys put it. He stated that we could easily 
have sold another 500 bottles at the one 
booth. This in spite of the fact that the fruit 
beverages were sold at cne booth only as 
compared to at least six other booths at 
which ice-cream and punch were dispensed. 

In the summer and fall of 1921 various 
berry, grape and pomegranate sirups were 
prepared, sealed in enamel-lined cans and 
stored under refrigeration; some cans at 
32°F. and some at 0-15°F. The berry 
sirups were prepared by crushing the fruit, 
heating to 150°F., pressing, filtering and 
adding sugar to give a sirup of 50° Balling. 

Red grapes were crusht, heated to 150° F., 
prest and the juice cleared by rough filtra- 
tion and settling. Museats were in some 
eases crusht and prest cold and in others 
treated as described for red grapes. Cold 
pressing gave a juice of better flavor than 
did hot pressing. The grape juices in most 
cases were concentrated under vacuum in 
a glass-lined Pfaudler vacuum kettle. 

No artificial color or chemical preserva- 
tives were used in any of the beverages. 
Some have been held since October in a 
well-lighted room and still retain their 
color. 

What do the drinks cost? That is a 
difficult question to answer. Suppose we 
take the loganberry as an example. Logan- 
berry juice can be bought wholesale at 90 
eents per gallon. Two gallons of bottling 
sirup can be made from one gallon of juice, 
making the cost for the two gallons of sirup 
about $1.60 when cost of sugar is added, 
or 80 cents per gallon of sirup. Add 50 
per cent. profit, etc., from sirup maker to 
bottler. Cost to bottler is then $1.20. 
Eighty bottles of beverage are made from 
one gallon of the sirup. Therefore, the cost 
per bottle of sirup is about 1% cents. 
Our bottles cost us 24% cents each. Our 
labels about 1 cent each. The cost of 
bottling is difficult to estimate, but would 
not exceed 1 cent per bottle, including cost 


of crown. Thus cost, exelusive of bottle,. 


The | 





All of the beverages were received | 
conv isp 
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, Easy Terms 
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How Much Do YOU Earn 
In YOUR Spare Time? 


Others are earning Two Dollars 
an hour and more by looking 
after the renewals and getting 
new subscription orders locally 
for Tue Literary DIcEst. 
We will be glad to pay you 
liberally if you wiil sell us your 
spare-time hours. 


You can do as well at the 
start without previous selling 
experience. Right now forty 
thousand street cars carry our 
display card advertising mes- 
sages to the millions who ride! 
Four hundred daily newspapers, 
having approximately fourteen 
million readers, carry our domi- 
nant advertising copy which 
helps our representatives con- 
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For details of the plan, mail the 
coupon Now. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Box 116 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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would be about 3% cents, and with bottle 
included about 6 cents. It should be 
possible to sell the drink at 10 cents retail 


if bottle is returned. 





| 
A NEW SOLID FUEL: aed 
| 


UELS for use on a small scale are al- 

ways in demand. Where electricity 
ean not be had for heating purposes, 
aleohol is still the favorite, but as there 
are many advantages in the solid form, it 
is often mixed with solidifying agents and 
thus sold under various names. In these 
eases, of course, the alcohol itself is not 
solidified but merely mingled with a semi- 
solid substanee, such as fat or gum. A 
new fuel of this type, recently perfected 
in Switzerland, is described in Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering (New York). 
This is interesting not only because of the 
heat available, but for the chemical means 
that have been devised to make it easy and 
pleasant to use. A noteworthy feature is 
that the ‘‘fuel’”’ itself does not burn, but 
a product of its decomposition by the heat 
of the flame. The substance itself there- 
fore keeps cool, and the flame may be put 
out with the hand. H. Danneel, of Basel, 
Switzerland, thus writes of the new fuel 
in the paper named above: 


Many types of solid fuel have appeared 
on the market. At the outset soaps were 
used as a solidifying medium for aleohol 
to which shellac, stearine, tallow and 
stearic acid were sometimes added and 
from which the oleic acid was eliminated 
so as to obtain better burning. Subse- 
quently collodion and cellulose acetate were 
used for solidifying the spirit and also the | 
jelly made from agar-agar. Large quanti- 
ties of these and similar fuels were used 
during the European war and some little | 

| 





post-war demand for them has been estab- 
lished because, in spite of their defects, 
they are more convenient to use than is 
liquid aleohol. The chief fault with most 
forms of solidified spirit is found in the 
volatility of the aleohol, which necessitates 
the use of air-tight vessels. Otherwise 
evaporation would take place and the value 
of the fuel would be impaired. The fact 
that solidified spirit liquefies when ignited 
renders it unsuitable for many purposes 
and the residual ash is sometimes con- 
sidered an objectionable feature. Certain 
other materials have also been recom- 
mended as fuels, but have not acquired 
industrial importance. 

A new and rather promising solution of 
this problem appears to have been arrived 
at recently by a Swiss firm, the Usines 
Electriques of Basel, which is producing 
a fuel from metaldehyde, a substance to 
which, up to the present, only scientific 
Importance was attached. Its manufac- 
ture on a commercial scale has been ren- 
dered possible through the synthetic pro- 
duction of acetaldehyde from calcium 
carbide. 

Metaldehyde was discovered by Liebig. 


, Recognized 
It is formed as a by-product when acetalde- Galvanized 


hyde is transformed into paraldehyde by 
the action of acids or salts. At low tem- 
peratures small quantities of solid metalde- 


hyde are obtained in the shape of fine white | "°"* 


needles, which can be increased in size if 

the process is carried on slowly. 
Metaldehyde does not melt under at- 

mospherie pressure and starts to sublime 
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“Orpen stt™ 


GEVERE service conditions 


demand better material. The metal which 


goes into roofs, siding, monster stacks and 
other structures for great steel mills and industrial plants 
must resist rust to the highest possible degree. In many 
industrial regions, the action of destructive acid fumes on 
metal is added to the corrosive influences of the weather. 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


saves costly replacements and gives that lasting and satisfactory 
service from sheet metal that spells economy. Those who have 
seen the evidence of conclusive tests know that steel sheets and tin 
plates alloyed with copper do resist rust, and give longest service 
amid acid fumes and from weather’s wear and tear. 


For building construction, roofing, siding, gutters, sheet metal and 
tin work, use Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets and Roof- 
ing Tin Plates—best for both builder and property owner. Sold 
by leading metal merchants, and used by progressive roofers and 
contractors. The high reputation of the products of this Company 
is recognized wherever sheet steel is used. Send for Facts booklet. 
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DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


years the house of Jason Weiler & 
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without melting between 112 and 115 
degrees C. When impure, it gradually 
volatilizes when left in the open air, par- 
ticularly during hot weather. In confined 
spaces it changes into paraldehyde. When | 
chemically pure, it is a substance of prac- | 
tically permanent stability. The heat of | 
combustion amounts to about 6,000 calories | 
per kilogram [about 3000 per pound]. 


Metaldehyde, as obtained by the or- 
dinary process, is not suitable for consump- 
tion as a fuel, as it consists of small needles. 
When dry, it forms a voluminous powder 
which so readily ignites that its use would 
involve some risk in the household. It 
moreover develops a strong flame and burns 


| away quickly. By compressing it strongly 


| noticed floating in the air in the shape of 


into convenient shapes, it has been found 
possible to render it suitable for the purpose 
in view.’ When so treated, metaldehyde 
does not ignite as quickly as alcohol, but 
requires a few tenths of a second’s contact 
with the flame of a matck To quote 
further: 


Shaped metaldehyde exhibits peculiar 
symptoms when burning. It is not the 
metaldehyde itself which feeds the flame, 
but acetaldehyde which is formed from it 
by the heat radiated: by the flame. The 
fuel, therefore, is surrounded by a zone 
of cool gas which prevents the flame from 
touching the fuel itself. This keeps the 
fuel itself so cool that it is possible to ex- 
tinguish the flame by the palm of the hand 
without risk of injury from burning. The 
transformation into acetaldehyde during 
the burning process regulates itself; as 
soon as volatilization becomes more intense 
the flame is removed from solid block and 
there is less radiated heat and the volatiliza- | 
tion is automatically checked. Comprest 
metaldehyde is characterized by its steady 
and uniform flame. 

When ordinary 


metaldehyde which is 


in an impure condition is prest into shapes, | 


the resulting fuel exhibits traces of the 
characteristic acetaldehyde smell, even 
when not exposed to heat. This indicates 


that a slow decomposition of metaldehyde | 


is taking place. This smell becomes very 
marked during a few minutes after the 
flame has been extinguished, a thing that 
would not happen with pure metaldehyde. 
The impurities can scarcely be measured 
and probably amount to only a few mil- 
lionths of a per cent., so that an elimina- 
tion would be troublesome. 

But a pure product ignites only with 
difficulty and, in contrast with the impure 
product, the flame touches the fuel, which 
becomes hot, and when extinguished, 
clouds of sublimed metaldehyde can be 





a fine fluff. Moreover, the sublimation 
would tend to clog delicate parts of a 
burner, such as the delicate regulating 
devices used in some applications. | 


“Tt is evident, therefore, that for a me- 
taldehyde fuel an agent is required to 
influence the combustion process, while for 
the storage of the fuel it is not wanted and 
not even desirable. For that reason a means 
has been found to render the agent inert 
at temperatures below 30 to 40 degrees C., 
and at the same time allow its active prop- 
erties to become evident at temperatures 





of 60 degreesand above. This temperature 





Guaranteed for Auto 


Radiators or money 
back 


I’m “X”. I’m a 10-minute re- 
pair man. I’m a watchman. 
if you have a leaky radiator 
just pour me in and in ten min- 
utes it’s fixed. Permanently. 
If you never want a leak just pour me 
in anyway and I'll prevent it—no mat- 
ter how long you run your car. My 
boss guarantees me, otherwise he will 
return your money. 


I am not a solder and therefore can- 
not clog the smallest tube in the entire 
cooling system. Give mea try—I am 
on sale atall accessory, supply shops, 
garages and hardware stores. 


Ford Size, 75 cents 
Standard Size, $1.50 


“X" LABORATORIES NEW YORK 


X Liquid 


Repairs leaky radiators- 
cracked cylinders and water jackets 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT 


By H.S.McCAULEY 


GHows you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in getting publicity. If you've 
ever had a clash with the press, this book will 
show you why, and how to avoid a similar oc- 
currence. So far as we know, there is no volume 
of similar nature in print. Ww ritten by a news- 
paper man with years of experience, who knows 
that newspapers run things their way regardless 
of what you may do, he takes you behind the 
scenes and shows you what is printable as news 
and what is not. 

Indispensable to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
public officials, candidates, teachers, persons in 
society, advertising men, writers, manufacturers, 
and business men. 

Small i2mo. Cloth. 122 pages. Price $1.26, net, 
at booksellers; or from the publ: 3, $1.35 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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PATENT ESSENTIALS 
By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 

A new rudimentary -—_ < ae treatise on the 
nature of patents, the of their procure- 
ment, scientific drafting Of patent claims, conduct 
of cases, and s roceedings, including forms. 
8vo. Cloth. 452 pages. Ilustrated. $5.00 net; by mail, $5.16 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avense, New York 


Be a GOOD Speller 


Certain words in correspondence, advertising writ- 
ing, and literary work need no longer puzzle you if you 
have handy that brand new speller for busy people— 


Words We Misspell in Business 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D. 
Managing Editor New Standard Dictionary 


4 putes guide mA correct spelling of 10,000 words 
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shows correct 
formation of plurals, divisions into syllables, and 
tells why one word should be used instead of an- 





age instead of uge, it’s instead of its 
ral tead of rabbit, cozen i of cousin, 
illude instead of elude or allude, Rafael of 
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r2mo. Cloth: 250 pages. $1.50, net; $1.62, postpaid 
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is produced by the heat radiated from the 
flame, and when the flame is extinguished 
and the temperaiure falls the agent again 
becomes inert. In that way it has been 
found possible practically to do away with 
the odor without interfering with the 
desirable effects on the combustion process. 





HEALTHFUL EFFECT OF GASLIGHT 


HAT burning gas in a room rather im- 

proves the condition of the air than 
otherwise is the somewhat unexpected 
conclusion reached by Dr. Joseph A. 
Shears, sanitary expert of the New York 
City Department of Health, in a special 
report printed in the Weekly Bulletin of the 
Department. The products of combustion, 
he says, are practically innocuous, while 
tht destruction of bacteria by incineration, 
effected by the flame, renders the air better 
fitted for breathing than before. Dr. 
Shears also finds that the effect of gaslight 
on the eye is not so injurious as that of 
electric light. He writes in his report: 


Perfect combustion of illuminating gas 
has a highly beneficial effect on the quality 
of air. It has been assumed that because 
of the burning of gas, and the discharge of 
the products of combustion into a room a 
vitiation of the atmosphere must result. 
The combustion of illuminating gas pro- 
duces, from a chemical standpoint, four 
different effects upon the air taken from a 
room, mixed with the gas in the burner and 
discharged back into the room. 

First: The amount of oxygen is reduced. 

Second: The amount of carbon-dioxid 
is increased. 

Third: A very small amount of sulfur- 
dioxid is added. 

Fourth: Dust and bacteria are removed 
by incineration. 

The first, second and third effects are 
caused by oxygen combining with the car- 
bon and sulfur maintained in the gas, and 
this oxidizing process is sufficient to pro- 
duce the fourth effect. The physical 
effects produced upon the air are increased 
temperature, circulation of the air in the 
room is accelerated, and ventilation from 
the outside is increased. 

As the quality of the air in the room at 
any time depends upon the interaction of 
the incoming air upon the products of com- 
bustion discharged from the burner of the 
organic matter exhaled from the lungs and 
skin of the occupants of the room, it is 
necessary to investigate the intereffects of 
all three. On account of the tendency of 
heated air to expand, become lighter and 
rise, the presence of the source of heat in a 
room produces a certain circulation of the 
air, which serves a double purpose. In the 
first place, the heated air is cooled by con- 
tact with successive portions of the rela- 
tively cool walls, and in the second place 
the temperature in the upper portions of 
the room tends to increase, while that 
in the lower portion tends to decrease be- 
low that which would prevail without cir- 
culation. This produces an unbalanced 
pressure from the outside, tending to draw 
fresh air in at the bottom of the room 
through crevices, joints and other openings, 
and also to a greater extent than is ordi- 
narily realized through the walls themselves. 
The same action tends to expel the air in 
the upper-portion of the room in the same 
manner, and this tendency is, of course, 
greatly augmented by increased facilities 
for ventilation. 

The vitiating substances, generally 
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Edge of Razor 
Greatly Enlarged 






Razor 
Teeth 


The microscope shows that the cutting 
edge of a razor really consists of exceed- 
ingly fine teeth. 


The slightest moisture left on the blade 
after shaving—even moisture in the air—will cause 
enough corrosion to damage these microscopic teeth 
and seriously affect the cutting quality, over night. 


To preserve the keenness of your razor blades use 


2 The High li 
3-in-One “sist Sed” 


After wiping blade, draw betweenthumb:and finger previously 
moistened with 3-in-One. The oil will displace any invisible 
moisture or lather left between the teeth and protect from moisture 
in the air. When next you use that blade—a day, a week later— 
it will be just as keen as when you put it away. 





To keep your strop pliable and make it take hold of your razor 
better, rub in a few drops of 3-in-One occasionally before shaving. 


A little 3-in-One on the blade before shaving makes it slide over 
the face easier—and this oil is good for your skin, 
Try this. It may prove a revelation to you. 














Many thousands of smooth faced men are 3-in- 
One men. It’s'a good habit, Geet it. 


FREE—Special Circular, “‘A Razor Saver For 
Every Shaver,’’ and generous sample of 3-in-One; 
also Dictionary of Uses, free on request. Use 
a postal, 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1l-oz., 3-oz. 
and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz Handy Oil Cans 








THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. —Z= 
165 RS. Broadway, New York. 4 
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Ten Day Trial Offer to 
Phonograph Owners 


In your own home—on your own phono- 
graph—-with your own records, we invite 
you to make this ten day test of the 


VIOLIN SPRUCE REPRODUCER 


You’ll marvel at the unparalleled re- 
production of the human voice—at 
the remarkable individualization of 
instruments in orchestral selections 
—at the surprising absence of “tin- 
THE VIOLIN SPRUCE REPRO- panny” effects in a piano record. 


DUCER brings out all that the 
artist put in the record—free from THE VIOLIN SPRUCE RE- 
metallic vibration or scrape. PRODUCER does all this—and 
more. If you are not more than 
make: Play your favorite records satisfied, return it within ten 
with your present reproducer. Then ays and your money will be 
change to the VIOLIN SPRUCE— refunded without question or 
quibble. 
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You will hear a purity, volume, and 
sweetness of tone such as you have 
never before heard from a phono- 
graph. 


Here’s the test we invite you to 


it takes just a moment. 
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5 it Fmd Copier cons suete you, we will ie 
you direct, C.0.D., w t understanding that 
you may return the REPRODUCER after ten DISTRIBUTORS 
days and the full purchase price will be refunded. AND DEALERS 
Just state make and mode! of your phonograph THE VIOLIN 
and your dealer's name and address. SPRUCE RE- 
PRICE $7 50 : PRODUCER is 
. being marketed 
thru the dealer. A 
nation-wide de- k=” 
mand has already 
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speaking, are divided into two classes: 
Those emitted by the respiration, both 
from the lungs and the skin of the people 
in the room; second, those emitted by the 
illuminants. The first class includes bac- 
teria taken from the air into the system 
through the mouth or skin. As a matter of 
fact, the supposedly fresh air from the 
exterior is often heavily laden with bac- 
teria of this character. 

More commonly than any other are 
felt the effects of the vitiation produced 
by the organic matter, in a greater or less 
advanced stage of decay, exhaled by the 
lungs. This produces the stuffiness in a 
poorly ventilated room which is sometimes 
ignorantly attributed to carbonic acid gas. 

Carbonic acid gas is present in the purest 
of outdoor air in the proportion of about 
four parts in 10,000 and produces no dis- 
comfort or ill effects if less than 225 parts 
in 10,000 of air are present. On account of 
the ability of gases to diffuse through even 
the tightest walls used in building construc- 
tion, the proportion of carbonic acid gas in 
interiors rarely rises above 20 parts in 
10,000, tho for experimental purposes this 
proportion has been made as high as 50 
parts in 10,000. This was accomplished 
only by resorting to exceptional means to 
secure a high percentage of this gas. Thus, 
practically speaking, it may be said that it 
is impossible in practise to obtain enough 
earbonic acid gas in an ordinary room to 
produce the slightest effect upon the bodily 
functions, even when the most sensitive 
tests are employed to detect such effects. 

Sulfurous acid gas when present is in 
such almost infinitesimal quantities that 
it is disregarded as far as the effects on 
health are concerned. While it is, in the 
quantities found, harmless to the human 
organism, it has a decided sterilizing effect 
as regards disease germs. 

While it is true that carbonie acid gas 
artificially produced—that is, by gas com- 
bustion—is entirely innocuous in any 
quantity met with in human habitations, 
it must not be assumed that such quanti- 
ties of this gas exhaled from the lungs, may 
be regarded as an indication of sanitary 
conditions. On the contrary, even 15 
parts of carbonic acid gas in 10,000, if 
arising from respiration of human beings, 
indicates the presence of organic matter 
in such quantities as to be highly obnoxious 
or even harmful. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the vitiation of air by human beings is 
generally exprest as percentage of carbonic 
acid gas, because it indicates the amount of 
organic matter which has been given off 
in the same period, and while the latter 
(which is a real source of pollution) is 
difficult to measure, the carbonic acid gas 
is easily determined. 

From a sanitary standpoint, therefore, 
figures regarding the quantities in which 
earbonic acid gas indicates harmful condi- 
tions apply only to this gas when thrown 
off by the lungs and not to the same gas 
produced by artificial means. 

It is evident that the practise of rating 
each gas-burner as equal to a certain 
number of human beings in vitiating the 
air in interiors is opposite to the dictates 
of common sense. 





Investigators on the effects ‘of carbon- 
dioxid report as follows, as quoted by 
Dr. Shears: 


Dr. Angus Smith shut himself in an ait 
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tight chamber with a lighted candle, and 
remained until the candle was extinguished 
by the high carbon-dioxid content pro- 
duced (229 parts in 10,000). He felt no 
ill effects. 

Dr. Richardson removed all the carbon- 
dioxid from air that had once been breathed 
and found that animals introduced into 
such air dwindled away rapidly and died. 

Pettenkoffer found that 100 parts of 
carbon-monoxid in 10,000 parts of air was 
not injurious to human beings, while one- 
tenth the amount of carbon-dioxid de- 
rived from lungs and skin exhalations 
rendered the air unfit for human habitation 
for any length of time. 


Another feature of even greater impor- 
tance is the effect upon the eye. Tests 
made by Dr. Rideal, as cited by the writer, 
showed that: 


(a) The sensitiveness of the eye to light 
as measured in the perception test dimin- 
ished very markedly after exposure to the 
electric light, while no corresponding 
effect is noticeable after the eye has been 
subjected to gaslight. 

(b) The power of coordinating and using 
the motor muscles of the eyeball recorded 
in the orbicular muscle-tests was dimin- 
ished to a greater extent after subjection 
to electric than to gaslight. 

(ec) It was found that the ciliary muscles 
of the eyes are more accommodative after 
three hours’ exposure to the 50-candle- 
power light from the Darwin incandescent 
mantle than after a similar exposure to 
a 50-candle-power electric light. 

(d) The acuity of vision measured by the 
retinal test again shows that the optic 
nerve or center was more susceptible in 
the case of gas illumination. It will be 
seen that all the results point strongly in 
the same direction—namely, that gaslight 
as used in these experiments is less fatiguing 
to the eye than electric light. 
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Now a whole 
roomful can 
hear—it clarifies 
the sounds—vou 
hear perfectly. 


New Radio Enjoyment 


—at an amazing, low price 


OW comes this new Speaker, the Master- 

Baldwin “* Throatype” Clarophone which 
means new radio enjoyment. It enables a 
roomful of people to hear distinctly any 
broadcasting that your receiving set will 
catch. 


New in design, it is more perfect in execu- 
tion, because it combines the famous Bald- 
win Phone with a scientific, throat-like 
speaker. 

You know tne Baldwin Phone, used wher- 
ever most exacting work is done. It has 
been selected by the United States Bureau of 
Standards as the standard radio phone. 


The United States commandeered the 
Baldwin factory during the war to assure 
Baldwin Phones for War Vessels, and Army 
and Government stations. 


A Clarifier—Not an Amplifier 


Now this finest phone is combined with 
a new scientific speaker which enables you 
to hear distinctly every word or note—hear 
the overtones, even the harmonics. No 
rasping, buzzing, breaking or any noise for 
which your receiving set is not responsible. 


Designed like the human throat, the 
speaker has the same tone chamber. And 
the top part is fashioned after the roof of 
the mouth. Both are shaped in non-resonant 
metal. 


It has the rectangular mouth, following 
the principle that opera singers know and 
use. For getting full resonance they always 
square theit mouths in singing—never 
round them. 





Unequalled Low-Priced Offers 


The Master-Baldwin “ Throatype” 
Clarophone, Complete - - - - ~- $22.50 
Described above. 


The Master-Baldwin Phone- -- - $ 9.00 


The genuine Master-Baldwin Improved 
Phone wg ~~ by the Baldwin 
Radio Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


~ Master-Baldwin Head-Set - - $16.00 
tandard itive head-set . 
in those who want the double phone. 


Master Radio 
Dept. 2010, 631 Sc. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif 





The vocal chords are represented in the 
Baldwin Phone by a marvelous mica disk, 
unaffected by heat or cold or electric cur- 
rents, which is actuated in both directions 
by an armature tone-arm superimposed in a 
magnetic field. 


So the Master-Baldwin . “ Throatype” 
Clarophone follows accurately the most 
perfect model ever made. To hear one is 
to want one. 


Why We Can Sell It For $22.50 


Because of its simple but scientific design 
the Clarophone lends itself to large quantity 
production which enables us to sell it for 
$22.50—an amazing price. 


And the Master-Baldwin ‘“‘ Throatype” 
Clarophone is the world’s standard quality 
—remember the Government selection of 
Baldwin Phones. 


Try It at Our Risk 


We know that the Clarophone will please you. 
So we invite you to test it for ten days at our risk. 
If you are not pleased, your dealer will gladly refund 
your money. 

Ask your dealer for the Master-Baldwin 
“Throatype"’ Clarophone. 

If he hasn't it, order direct from us, enclosing 
$22.50. We will ship immediately, charges pre- 
paid, a complete Clarophone to you. (Reference: 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Try the Clarophone. Know the real pleasure it 
will give you. 


mm Master-Baldwin 
Clarophone 


BEG. U. & PAT Orr. 





Master Radio Corporation, 
Dept. 2010, 631 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Enclosed is $22.50 for one Master-Baldwin 
“Throatype” Clarophone, charges prepaid, in- 
sured. My money to be returned if I am not 
satisfied. I buy my radio equipment from 
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When you read about 


~ the many cases of check- 


alteration and the vast 
amount that is lost every 
year through improper 
protection, can you say 
with confidence “My 
checks are safe”’? 


e 
National 
Safety Paper 
gives you this security. 
It protects every part 
of a check—amount, 
payee’sname, date, num- 
ber, and endorsements. 
Any attempt to alter the 
writing with chemicals, 
eraser, or knife produces 
a glaring white spot or 
stain in the paper, in- 
stantly exposing the 

fraud. 

See if your checks are 
on National Safety Paper 
—you can tell by the 
wavy lines. If not, ask 
your bank for them, or 
specify National Safety 
Paper to your lithog- 
rapher. 

Our book “The Pro- 
tection of Checks” cov- 
ers the subject of check 
protection completely 
and impartially. It is 
distributed without 
charge. Write for a copy 
today. 

George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 

61 Broadway, New York 

National Safety Paper is alse made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 
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HOW BRITISH BUSINESS DICTATES 
BRITISH POLICY 


HESE days when we on this side of the 

Atlantic are wondering why the 
British Government is led to take some of 
the steps it does, it is interesting to note 
an eminent British authority on business 
declaring that ‘‘the British people have an 
unwritten national policy just as they 
have an unwritten Constitution.” This 
policy, continues Mr. Herbert N. Casson, 
in a London letter to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “‘has been developed by the 
necessities of trade and commerce, rather 
than by Prime Ministers and generals.” 
This British policy, continues the writer, 
‘*has never been officially made known, but 
it is in the background of every business 
man’s mind” and might be exprest as follows: 

Britain is the workshop of the world. 


It lives by foreign trade. 
Therefore, to secure and hold markets it 


| must invest money abroad, acquire colonies 
| and control the seas. 


Debts must be paid. 

The gold standard must be maintained. 

Forms of Government do not matter. 

Law and order must be established and 
revolutions put down. 

The world must be made safe, not for 
democracy; for that is only a word; but 
for trade and commerce. 

Here, Mr. Casson tells us in the Phila- 
delphia paper, is ‘‘the national policy 
of the British people, both Liberals and 
Conservatives,” which ‘‘forms the back- 
ground of all British thinking.” It is not 
openly stated, since in England ‘“‘it is not 
considered good form to shout one’s beliefs 
from the house-tops.” But— 

In quiet evening talks among business 
associates and in directors’ meetings, English- 
men relax and say what they really believe. 

There are 75,000 joint stock companies 
in Britain, and they have directors’ meet- 
ings once a month. So there are at least 
75,000 meetings a month, secret and un- 
reported, and it is at these meetings that 
British business opinion is best shaped and 
exprest. 

Going on to tell us what English business 
men are thinking, Mr. Casson points out 
that as far as cancellation of war debts is 
concerned, the only pro-cancellation articles 
that have appeared in the London papers 
have been written by Americans, while 
“not one British Chamber of Commerce 
or Trade Association has passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of the cancellation of debts.” 
England “has creditor instincts,” and 
‘can think of no other way of getting rid 
of debts except paying them off.”” Even- 
tually, ‘‘so most Englishmen think, there 
will be a conference on the adjustment of 
international obligations.”” According to 
this authority, English business men 
“expect to have many financial matters 
set straight when the Lloyd George régime 
has come to an end.” 





WHY THE STEEL MERGER IS 
CALLED OFF 

HE attempt to merge seven big inde- 

pendent steel companies into a com- 
bination second in size only to the United 
States Steel Corporation has been aban- 
doned. The seven companies originally 
included in the plan were the Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company, Republic Iron 
and Steel Company, Inland Steel Company, 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, Brier Hill Steel 
Company, and Steel and Tube Company of 
America. As The Wall Street Journal re- 
calls: ‘“‘Lackawanna was the first to drop 
out on decision to accept Bethlehem’s offer 
of absorption and Youngstown, Brier Hill, 
and Steel and Tube dropt out within 
the next month.’’ With the Federal Trade 
Commission hostile, the difficulties in the 
way of financing the merger of the three 
companies finally left in the negotiations at 
last proved insurmountable, and the heads of 
the Midvale, Republic and Inland issued the 
following joint statement on September 28: 


At a meeting held to-day the entire situ- 
ation arising from the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission was reviewed and the 
conclusion was reached that under existing 
circumstances it is not possible to proceed 
with the proposed merger of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., Inland Steel Co. 
and Republic Iron & Steel Co. While all 
of the eminent counsel who have been con- 
sulted agreed that the proposed merger 
would be legal in every respect and while 
its consummation would not have re- 
strained but have intensified competition, 
the final determination of the questions 
involved would delay the carrying out of 
the plan to such an extent that the parties 
in interest do not deem it advisable to pro- 
ceed. Pending such final determination of 
the questions involved the financing of the 
proposed merger would not be possible, 
and it is not feasible to proceed. 


The Bethlehem-Lackawanna combina- 
tion, we read on the financial page of the 
New York Times, also was opposed by the 
Federal Trade Commission, ‘‘but officials 
of the Bethlehem Company say that the 
merger with Lackawanna is different from 
that of the remaining three companies 
because of the fact that no new money is 
to be injected into the consolidation cor- 
poration, as would be the case with the 
three-company combination.’”’ These two 
companies are now operating as one under 
the Bethlehem management. 

To the Manchester Union, it seems un- 
fortunate that the unpromising attitude 
of the Federal Trade Commission should 
have led to the abandonment of a con- 
solidation which “would have tended to 
stimulate competition in the steel indus- 
try,” for with Bethlehem and the new 
three-ply merger both competing, the 
United States Steel Corporation would, 
we are told, face real rivalry. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


September 27.— King Constantine, of 
Greece, abdicates at the demand of the 
revolutionists, and Crown Prince 
George ascends the throne. 


The Turkish Nationalists agree to respect 
the neutrality of the Dardanelles pend- 
ing an armistice conference. 


September 28.—The Turkish Nationalists 
are now reported to be occtipying the 
whole of the neutral zone of the Dar- 
danelles, except the Chanak region, and 
os be investing British troops intrenched 
there. 


Crown Prince George is sworn in as King 
of the Greeks, and a temporary pro- 
visional government assumes charge in 
Athens. 


Protected by the American flag, Greek 
vessels rescue 20,000 refugees from 
Smyrna. 


Nearly 400 people are killed and 200 are 
injured by an explosion of munitions at 
the Faleonara fort, Italy. 


September 29.—Mustafa Kemal Pasha de- 
mands of Brigadier-General Harington 
that the British troops retire from the 
Asiatie side of the Dardanelles, offering 
in return to withdraw the Nationalis< 
forces ‘slightly’ from the neutral zone. 


Former Premier Venizelos, of Greece, 
announces his full adherence to the new 
Government. Meantime several high 
officials of the overthrown régime are 
arrested on charges of being responsible 
for the collapse of the campaign in 
Asia Minor. 


September 30.—The Turkish Nationalist 
troops withdraw from Eren Keui, in the 
neutral Dardanelles zone, but continue 
in close contact with the British forces. 


Ex-King Constantine leaves Athens for 
Palermo, Sicily. 


The League of Nations Assembly adjourns 
after electing Brazil, Spain, Uruguay, 
Belgium, Sweden, and China as non- 
permanent members of the Council. 


October 1.—Mustafa Kemal Pasha orders a 
truce pending an armistice conference 
to be held at Mudania on October 3. 
The Nationalist leader demands before- 
hand that Thrace to the bank west 
of the Maritza River, with Adrianople, 
be evacuated by the Greeks immediately 
and restored to the Government of 
Turkey. 


October 2.—The Allied High Commission- 
ers decide that the Kemalist armistice 
proposals are ‘“‘discussable but not 
acceptable.”’ 


Through its Minister at Athens, F. O. 
Lindley, the British Government virtu- 
ally recognizes the new Greek King. 


October 3.—The preliminary conference 
for the establishment of peace in the 
Near East begins at Mudania, but is 
adjourned to October 4 to await the 
Greek representatives. 


The Irish Parliament passes by a large 
majority the clause of the new Irish 
Constitution containing the oath of 
allegiance. The Dail Eireann declares 
& generab amnesty to all Irish Repub- 
licans who lay down arms before 
October 15. 
































Tue Gem Expert sees flaws which an unpracticed eye 
rarely detects. His appraisals are accepted because he 
has specialized on the comparative values of precious 
stones. His experienced judgment rightly carries weight. 


Weighing Values— 
for the Investor 


As the gem expert appraises 
precious stones, the bond expert 
weighs and judges bonds. You 
cannot expect to arrive at sound 
conclusions single-handed. 


The National City Company’s 
complete investment organiza- 
tion in 50 leading cities, and 
its years of specialized experi- 
ence, are at your service. 


The security back of every 
bond we offer has been care- 
fully weighed and judged by 
our officers. We would wel- 
come an opportunity to help 
you select bonds for the invest- 
ment of your funds. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 














CLEAN 
FLOORS 


in American Business 


Scrubbing Brush 


Hand scrubbing leaves a steadily dark- 
ening shadow of grime, grit and soap film 
which only electric scrubbing removes. 
The FINNELL SYSTEM of Five. 
tric Scrubbing produces CLE 

FLOORS and keeps them clean rey a 
lower cost in time and labor. Electric 
scrubbing is here to stay. along with 
electrical hauling, loading, lifting and the 
myriad of other jobs done electrically. 


Send for Free Brochure 


Inform yourself on the subject of 
electrical scrubbing and CLEAN 
FLOORS. Send memo below for free 
booklet, “Electrical Scrubbing.” 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 
General Offices and Factory HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


' “Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 
--- EXECUTIVE'S MEMO - --- 
American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
1241 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


Please send brochure, “Electrical 
Scrubbing,” to 
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he House:Owner) ~ "Book 
Be A . Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 


prospe- Uive or actael home om ner would 
about cons! congtr potion. repair, upkeep, e' 





non-technical, money-sav: volume telling all 
valuable to know 





12mo "Yimatrated. $2.00 net: by mail, $2.12. 
PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 254 Fourth Ave.. New York 








To Stop Strikes and Lockouts 


The enormous losses in wages and 
production caused by industrial strikes 
and lockouts, and the highly approved 
remedy suggested for ending the antag- 
onism of Capital and Labor are clearly 
detailed in that remarkable new book— 


By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts, both 
of whom served with distinction on the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The authors 
ably point the way to the first real construc- 
tive step in settling labor troubles by the 
establishment of an industrial code. The 
idea has been odneteal by President Hard- 
ing in @ message to Congress and the in- 
dustrial readjustment in the near future 
will unquestionably revolve around the —_ 
ters that are so sensibly and thoroughly dis- 
cussedinthis book. Youwill findits 576pages 
intensely interesting, as well as enlightening. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 








Cloth $4, net; $4.12, postpaid. 
Foak & Wagnalis Company, Pub’s, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











DOMESTIC 


September 27.—The Navy Department 
orders a relief squadron of twelve de- 
stroyers and one supply ship to be pre- 

pared to go at once to Constantinople 
hor relief work and to protect American 
interests in the war zone. 


Brigadier-General C. E. Sawyer, chief co- 
ordinator of the Federal Hospitalization 
Board, approves the American Legion 
program of removing ex-service men 
suffering from mental diseases from 
contract hos myo to government owned 
and operated hospitals. 


September 29.—Seven persons die and 
about a dozen are injured in a New 
York apartment house fire. 


The War Department announces that 58 
army stations, chiefly cantonments, 
flying-fields and depots, will be elimi- 
nated, the cut being made possible by 
the recent removal cf troops to perma- 
nent posts. 


Twenty-three bath fixture firms and 24 
individuals are named as defendants in 
an anti-trust law indictment found 
several weeks ago, but just opened. 





October 1.—The income tax for 1920, cor- | 


poration and personal, falls off $744,- 
683,353, as compared with that of 1919. 


An avalanche of demands from church 
organizations that this country inter- 
vene, by force if necessary, in the Near 
East situation for the protection of 
Christian minorities is reported to have 
descended upon the White House and 
State Department. 


October 2.—Secretary of State Hughes an- 
nounces that this country can not inter- 
vene in the Near East situation by 
force, but that it is doing more than any 
other country in relief work there. The 
twelve destroyers and supply ship or- 
dered for relief work in the Near East 
war zone begin their journey. 


October 3.—Governor Hardwick, of Geor- 
gia, appoints Mrs. W. H. Felton, 87 
years old, to succeed the late Senator 

homas E. Watson, until the November 
elections. 





Girls, Please Note.—Mortruer—‘‘Some- 
times there are rude boys in Sunday school 
who giggle and smile at little girls, and 
sometimes little girls smile back at them, 
but I hope my little girl does not behave 
like that.” 

Smatt DaucuTeR—‘No, indeed, mam- 
ma; I always put out my tongue at ’em.”’"— 
Boston Transcript. 





Hourly Changes—Visitror—‘‘Who is 
that raving maniac waving the Turkish 
flag?” 

Sanitarium ArrenpAnt—“That is a 
very sad case. The poor chap is a map pub- 
lisher who had just finished revising the 
map of Europe when this new war broke 
out.”"—New York Sun. 





Ready to Try It.—‘I'm worried about 
my complexion, doctor; look at my face.” 

“My dear young lady, you’ll have to 
diet.” 

“Oh, I never thought of that! What 
color do you think would suit me best?” 
—London Mail. 











A Vivid Picture of 
Southern Progress 


Every investor who would like to 
obtain 7% or 714%, but who first 
wants assurance that his money will 
be safe, will find just the facts he is 
seeking in our Semi-Annual Survey 
of Southern Building and Business 
Conditions. 


In 84 Southern cities, building permits 
in the first half of 1922 were 42% 
larger than in the same months of 1921. 


Write today for the Survey, which 
contains building statistics, state- 
ments by Governors of States and 
financial authorities, and an analysis 
of Southern business conditions. 


G.L.MICcER & G 


30 East 42nd Street 519 Hurt Building 
New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Georgia 


“*First—The Investor's Welfare’’ 








Two Valuable Guides 
to Safe Investment 


Ws- you know much or little 
about Public Utility and Municipal 
Bonds, the two pamphlets illustrated will 
help you in choosing the issues best suited 
to your requirements, 
These 
bral etcaneatey 
to 

any pecite e shall be glad 

Write for Booklets. ‘LD12 


HALSEY,STUART&CO. 


INCORPORATED 


















CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTO! 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 40 Post Oftice Sq. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEB Louis 
Ford Building First Wis.Nat’) Bank Bldg. Grows bree. 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
Land Title Building — Metropelitan Bank Bldg. 




















1RELESS TELEGRAPHY 


= Bow 3 75 MAKE THE APPARATUS, a handy maneel for the 
the expert. Shows how to make, erect coi 
trot rol every part ofa email aang = | wireless plant. Cloth. ‘line. 
helpful aiagra mail, $1_iv. 


Funk & Wagnalls ius, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Earn $100.00 Weekly 


High class educated men and women wanted to sell 
the famous New Standard Dictionary, the latest and 
most complete dictionary published. Now being ad- 
vertised everywhere. Liberal commissions. Energetic 
representatives can earn $100 weekly and‘ upward. 
Address with references, Mr. Hadley, Funk & Wac- 
NALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 














The Funk & Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary 


‘ An Waperateles ‘hi oe 
ng. he largest and latest — abridieed dictiona: 
published, Defines 140,000 terms; gives 15.000 





; 12,000 1 a ue, 
foreign § phrases, and has a host of other outstanding 


features. 
Cloth, thumb-notch tinder, 00 7 mail, 
Bible Paper Edition, Full Leather, gilt 


edges, with 7 , * net; 
¢ un thumd-noich index, dozed, $7.60 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & ‘Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“M. S.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—*‘ Please decide 
the following concerning the name John Smith. 
‘A’ contends that John is considered the first 
name. ‘B’ maintains that Smith is considered 
the first name. Which is correct and why?" 

A man's family name is Smith; his given name is 
John to distinguish him from his father. The 
question of first and second names depends en- 
tirely upon the way in which they are written, 
and for what purpose they are designated, but 
in establishing a family, it is to be borne in mind 
that the family name comes first. For instance, 
the first Smith was named Smith. Perhaps his 
son was named Smithson, just as the first Robinson 
was named Robin and the second was named 
Robinson. Then came the period when the given 
names were added to distinguish father from son. 
So that the question of first name can noi be deter- 
mined without having knowledge of the causes 
that led to the argument. Certainly, the name 
John in John Smith is the first name, and when a 


person is sworn, the formula is nct “I, Smith 
John,” but “I, John Smith, do solemnly swear, 
etc.” 

oe" 4 * Fort Dodge, Ia.—** Kindly inform 


me whether there is any authority for spelling 
surprise ‘surprize. 


The spelling surprize was used by Spenser, 


Fuller, Evelyn, DeFoe, Watts, Thomson, Gold- 
smith, Benjamin Franklin, James Boswell, 
Samuel Rogers, and Jane Austen. 

“R. W. S.,”" Washington, D. C.—Can you 


give me any information about the word serializa- 
tion, particularly as to the authority for its use, 
the date when it was first used, the date at which 
its use may be said to have been well recognized, 
and any references to standard works or authors 
using the word?”’ 

The word serialization is more than thirty years 
old. If you can consult a file of ‘“‘The Author,” 
an English monthly publication, for July, 1892, 
and will turn to page 49, column 1, you will find 
the word used there in the sentence, ‘‘It is desir- 
able that authors should understand the difficul- 
ties with which serialization is surrounded.” 

“H. L. V. C.,"" New York, N. Y.—* Kindly 
advise the correct plural form of apparatus.” 

The dictionary gives the plural of apparatus 
as the same as its singular, or apparatuses, which 
it stigmatizes as rare, but which is much more 
frequently used to-day than the former. 

“H. M. B., 
use of the ee toward and towards, 
ever used in modern good English?’ 

The form towards is the earlier form of toward, 
antedating it by about a quarter of a century 
and dating from 860 or thereabouts. It occurs 
in Alfred the Great's paraphrase of Boethius's 
“Consolation’’ made about 884. In the United 
States the form toward is given preference over 
towards, but both are in use on the American 
continent, the Canadians preferring towards. 


“W. T. S.,” Sausalito, Calif.—‘ Recently I 
came across an inquiry for information which 
reads: esires to establish at once an 
up-to-date portfolio of gabarits and clearance dia- 
grams. .’ I can not find definition of the word 
gabarits in the dictionary. Can you help me?” 

Gabarit (ga-ba-ree’), a French word, is the 
equivalent of English clearance. It also designates 
a clearance-car, or skeleton carriage, having the 
dimensions of a regular car, used to test the 
height of ttinnels, bridges, etc., on a newly con- 
structed railroad. 


"a Wa" Houston, Tex. —"* Please tell me if 
it is correct to say, ‘Eat soup’ or is it proper to 
Say, ‘Drink soup’? 

“Soup, drink or eat. Correct usage depends 
on the manner of service. If liquid food be taken 
from a spoon it is eaten with it by its aid; but 
if the same liquid food be served in a cup which is 
held to the lips it is drunk. Therefore, ‘Eat your 
soup’ and ‘Drink your bouillon’ are permissible 
under the conditions stated above.”-—Mend 
Your Speech. 


* Delta, Colo.—“ Please explain the 
Is towards 


“A. F. C.," Tishomingo, Okla.—The word 
demi-tasse is pronounced dem’i-tas—e as in get, 
das in habit, a as in fat. 
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These signs help you 
find a bank that gives 
this positive protection 
















Look on 
bank doors 
for this sign 


If you want checks that are 
insured against fraudulent alter- 
ation, checks that don't make 
you dependent on ingenious devices for protec- 
tion, checks that you can write with pen and ink or 
typewriter without fear of loss from alteration, look 
for this sign on the door of banks in your city, 
















The banker displaying this sign will gladly fur- 
nish you this added protection without 
charge as an evidence of his appreciation 
of your business and the care and 
caution he maintains in pro- 
tecting your funds, 















ask your 


banker 


Ask your banker today for these * 
positively safe checks—the safest 
in the world. Step up to the “cage” 
displaying the sign pictured above and 
say, ‘| want these checks because they are 
positively safe and don’t cost me anything.” 


Thousands of banks all over the United States now 
provide this protection for their depositors. Write 
us for the name of one nearby that will accomo- 
date you, if you can't find one in your locality. 


The Bankers Su upply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 




























Ask Your Banker 
«or these Checks with Your individual 
1.000% Certificate of /nsurance 
~ Jssued by the — 
HARTFORD 
Accident & Indemnity Company 
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DopGce BROTHERS 


BUSINESS SEDAN 


With this car, Dodge Brothers have 
literally created anew type of sedan. 


They have combined open car 
ruggedness with closed car protec- 
tion and smartness. 


They have demonstrated, once for 
all, that a sedan can be as practical 
and almost as inexpensive as an 
open touring car. 


The Body is built of hand-welded 
steel because steel is sturdy, and 
will take a permanent, oven-baked 
finish, eliminating forever the cost 
of repainting. 


The seats are upholstered in attrac- 
tive, genuine Spanish blue leather, 
because leather will wash and wear. 


To further enlarge the car’s useful- 
ness, the rear seat, back and sid= 
cushions, seat frame and foot rest 
are quickly removable, giving sixty- 
four cubic feet of loading space in 
the rear compartment. The mani- 
fold uses made possible by this 
unique feature are readily imagined. 


The top and rear quarters are of 
non-rumble, fabric construction, 
conforming with the present attrac- 
tive vogue. From cord tires to 
curtain cords, the fittings, inside and 
out, are distinctive and complete. 


In fact, every detail of the car 
emphasizes its striking adaptability 
to business as well as social use. 


This price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 











A Touching Message.—America’s mes- 
sage to England:—U.O.U.S.$.—London 


Opinion. 





Always in the Way.—It’s easy to meet 
expenses these days. You run onto them 
every time you turn around.—Western 
Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 





In No Hurry.—He—“'I have a presenti- 
ment that our engagement won’t last.” 

SHe—‘Oh, Harry, don’t say that; I 
hope it will last forever.” — London Opinion. 





Good Reason.—Waitinc—‘Why do 
they eall this course ‘piéce de resistance’? ” 
Wartrer—“Wait till you try it.”— 
Puppet. 


Dead Men Tell No Tales, but This Was 
a Woman.—‘Prosecution Bases Case on 
Post-Mortem Statements of Woman He 
Killed.”,-—Headline in The Scranton Re- 
publican. 








Help!—A woman performing in Chicago 
enters a tiger’s cage twice nightly and sings 
a soprano solo. We think that the S.P.C.A. 
should take immediate action.—London 
Opinion. 





All Explained.—Farmer—‘‘See here, 
young feller, what are you doing up that 
tree?” 

Boy—‘One of your apples fell down and 
I’m trying to put it back.”—The Antidote 
( Peekskill). 


Disguised.—Y ounce Lapy—‘ Were you 
pleased with the new school, little boy?” 

LittLeE Bor—‘Naw! Dey made me 
wash me face an’ when I went home de 
dorg bit me ’cause he didn’t know me.”— 
The Antidote (Peekskill). 





Their Taking Ways.—Birkenhead has 
decided to have no more policewomen, on 
the ground that they “‘get married almost 
as soon as they are enrolled.” It all comes 
of teaching them to say, “You come along 
quietly,”’ in just the right tone of voice.— 
Punch. 





Was She Tanned?—AvusTRALIAN Paper 
—‘‘The play presented was Shakespeare’s 
‘Tanning of the Shrew.’’”” We seem to re- 
eall that Petruchio flourished a whip in one 
scene, but we don’t think he actually 
trounced the obstrsperous lady.— Western 
Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 





Wrong Name.—Roy Simpson, negro 
laborer, was putting in his first day with a 
construction gang whose foreman was 
known for getting the maximum amount 
of labor out of his men. Simpson was 
helping in the task of moving the right-of- 
way, and all day long he carrféd heavy 
timbers and ties until at the close of the 
day he was completely tired out. Came 
quitting time. Before he went he ap- 
proached the boss and said: 

“Mister, you sure you got me down on 
the payroll?” 

The foreman looked over the list of 
names he held. “Yes,” he said, finally, 
“here you are—Simpson—Roy Simpson. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Yaas suh, boss,” said the negro, “dass 
rigtt. I thought mebbe you had me down 
as Samson.”’—Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati). 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 
Continued 











Keeping the Balance.—A representative 
government is one that elects six men in 
favor of a thing and six against it and 
wonders why something isn’t done.— War- 
ren Chronicle. 


Even Scarcer.—‘‘Here’s a man found nine 
pearls in an oyster stew. Wonderful, hey?” 
“Oh, fairly startling. I thought you 
were going to try to lead me to believe he 
found nine oysters.’’-—Louisville-Courier 
Journal. 





Tolerance.—‘‘Do you feel resentful to- 
ward a man who disagrees with you?” 
“Not at all,” replied Senator Sorghum; 
“so long as I can see to it that he remains 
associated with the minority.” — Washington 
Evening Star. 





Safety First.—“‘Admission two eggs” was 
the price recently charged for a concert in 
Wurttemberg. This plan of protecting the 
performers by cornering all the ammunition 
might be borne in mind by those meditating 
a political career.—London Opinion. 





The Higher the Fewer.—Txue Wire— 
“I see by to-night’s paper that Paris says 
women are going to wear their dresses 
longer.” 

Tue Hussanp—“‘It’sa good thing. You 
never wear a dress over a month.”— 
Inklings. 





The Irish Mail.—An American visiting 
Ireland asked a manservant at a tavern, 
“How many mails do you have here a 
day?” 

The servant replied, “Three; dinner, 
breakfast and supper.”—The Christian 
Evangelist (St. Louis). 





In Competent Hands.—‘I will admit I 
haven’t always lived as I should, but I do 
love your daughter sincerely, and if ever I 
should make her unhappy, I hope I will be 
made to suffer for it.” 

“Don’t let that worry you; she’ll attend 
to that.’”-— Tit- Bits (London). 





The Hard Part.—MILiionarre (speak- 
ing to body of students)—‘‘All my success, 
all my tremendous financial prestige, I owe 
to one thing alone—pluck, pluck, pluck.” 

StupEnt—‘“‘But how are we to find the 
right people to pluck?”—Dinuba Sentinel. 





No Common Man.—While Chief Justice 
Taft was delivering a lecture in Portland, 
Ore., his friend, Bishop Keator, entered the 
auditorium, and the ex-President imme- 
diately sandwiched this story into his talk. 

The Bishop was absorbed in a book while 
seated in a Pullman car. The porter 
scrutinized him very carefully, and said, 
“’Seuse me, Senator, anythin’ ah kin do fo’ 
yo’, suh?” The Bishop replied in the 
hegative. 

The porter returned again soon, and 
asked, “Shall ah open de window, Guv’- 
ner?” The response once more was, “No, 
thanks.” 

A third excursion he ventured, “ ’Scuse 
me, Kuh’nel, kain’t ah brush yo’ off?” 

The Bishop looked up. “Listen, por- 
ter,” he said, “I’m not a senator, or a 
governor, or a colonel; nothing but a poor, 
tommon Episcopal bishop.” 

; “Yassah, Bish’p,” replied the darky, 
t ah jes’ don’ knewed yo’ wuz one 0’ 





dem face cawds.”—J udge. 
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Have You Seen Oakland’s 


New Closed Cars For 1923? 


The moment your eye rests upon the rare beauty of 
these New Oakland closed cars, you will covet pos- 
session of one or the other. Somehow you will 
sense, instantly and keenly, that the motor car 
market has no more satisfying cars to offer you. 


Both of the new 1923 bodies are built by Fisher. 
Their new and distinctive beauty; their symmetry 
of line and authentic grace, complemented with a 
wealth of interior appointments and refinements— 
some luxurious, many exclusive, but all useful — 
mark them for instant and uncommon admiration 
wherever fine cars are gathered. 


Mounted on the standard Oakland chassis, these 
new models are powered with the six-cylinder, 
overhead-valve, Oakland-built engine—the only 
engine in the world with a performance guaranteed 
in writing for 15,000 miles. 


This union of beauty with sound and enduring 
mechanical construction insures to these closed cars 
that quiet, vibrationless and certain ormance so 
essential to complete closed car satisfaction. 

We ask only that you see these new models and 
compare them critically with any others built. 
After that, you will share our conviction that they 
embody a higher order of beauty and utility than 
you can possibly find elsewhere at prices so re- 
markably low. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Mics. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The 1923 Series 
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From a painting by FRANK HazeLt rv 
© ARCO, 1922 


Another ten tons saved! 


TAKES a little courage to throw out an old-fashioned 
boiler or hot-air furnace and install an Ipb—EAL TYPE A 
HEAT MAcuine. But how richly the courage is rewarded! 


C. E. VAN ZanptT of Troy, New York, made the wise 
decision two years ago. 


“What I like about the IpzeaL TYPE A Heat MACHINE 
is its quick response to draft,” he writes, “as well as its fuel 


saving. 


“We burned only 25 tons of coal last winter as against 35 
the preceding year with the old boiler.” 


Ten tons at $14 a ton—$140 a year, every year. 


No matter how your house is heated at present, it will 
be well worth your while to know about the investment 
features of the IpgaL TYPE A Heat Macuine. Merely send 
your request for our finely illustrated book to either address 


below. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICcAX Radiators for every heating need 
Zz a - =i 
$ 104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 34 ERICANIDEAL || 816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 34 ° 
g NEW YORK IATORS RS CHICAGO 9 
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